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TO MEET COMPETITION 


You must be equipped with the 
Most Modern Machinery and Most Economical Methods 
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Can you afford to transfer half 
hose tops by hand in the day- 
time only when by using our 


MODEL K-G MACHINE 


this Expensive Labor may be 
saved and the machines run 
24 hours, thus more than 


Doubling Production 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1006 Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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OUR RINGS 
SET THE 
STANDARD 
FOR QUALITY 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


Mirror Spinning Rings 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mass. 

Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 


Copyright 1916 by Draper Corporation 
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Be THE BEST 
- — NORTHROP LOOM 


BOBBINS 


AND 


SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY 
NORTHROP 
LOOM 


MANUFACTURERS 


Bobbins and Shuttles 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern ene 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlante Geo 
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“Yes suh, boss! Dat am Dixielite. 
Hit’s jes ez white ez Ah is black, and 
*taint nebber gwinna crack.’’ 


“Well, George, they've just painted those walls and 
ceilings, haven't they?” 

“Naw suh, Boss! Dey painted dem walls ‘bout two 
yeahs back!” 

“But, George, how did you people keep them so white 
and clean for so long?” 

“Why Boss! Dat Divielite paint jes natchly stays white. 
’Cose it gits a little mess’d up, and den us washes de walls 
off *bout wunce a yeah and den dey’s ez white an clean as 
dey ebber wuz.” 

“But, George! Hasn't that paint cracked or peeled any- 
where since it-was put on those walls and ceilings?” 

“Naw suh! Dem walls jes lak dey wuz when dey naint- 
ed dem. Ain't seed no sign ob a crack. Looks lak *em 
walls ain’t nebber gwine need paintin again Boss!” 

That negro didn’t know much about mill white pants, but his 
eyes told him that those walls painted with Dixielite stayed white 
and wouldn't crack nor peel. That’s all anyone could ask of a 
mill white. 

Dixielite is a semi-gloss white that has behind it over 65 
years of paint making. It may cost you a little more than the 
ordinary mill whites on the market, but you know it’s worth more 
to have an improved white on your walls and ceilings that you 
can depend on to stay white for years and not crack or peel at any 
time. 

Demand D'xielite from your painting contractor. If he cannot 
supply you, write to us and we will see that you are supplied. 

A sample will be sent gladly on requést. 

Aecquaint yourself with this superior mill white—different from 
the rest. 


Wadworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
139-141 Federal Street 


BOSTON, - - - MASS. , 
Makers of Bay State Brick and Cement Coating Bay STATE 
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Textile Machinery 
IMPROVED COTTON MILL EQUIPMENTS 








WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 


BIDDEFORD, ME. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. LOWELL, MASS. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, soutten agen, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Two Recent Developments 


In Automatic Weaving 






Automatic Tire Fabric Loom 
Automatic Silk Loom 






We make automatic looms for 
all manner of textile fabrics. 
Plain or fancy, coarse or fine. 


S The Stafford Company S 
KB Readville, Mass. 
Southern Office . oie Charlotte, N. C. 


| CROMPTON & KNOWLES | 
LOOM WORKS 


| 
i 
| 


‘[LOoms- 


WORCESTER, MASS. | 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 







Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Representatives. 
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Beirne Gordon, Jr., Pres., John Hill, V. Pres., 
Utica, N Atlanta, Ga. 


GORDON-HAY CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. | 


GORDON CARD ATTACHMENTS | 


N 





AND 
CLEANING MACHINES 

















Two Section Cleaning Machine, Fitted for Lap Feed, Delivery End. 


The best machine for cleaning cotton, bollies; motes, strippings, flyings 
and other soft waste. 


One process substituted for several processes, producing cleaner stock 
with less waste. Cleaned stock delivered in perfect workable condition. 


Built in two and three sections, fitted for lap feed or furnished with | 
| automatic feeder. | 


Write for Bulletins 27C and 27A. 
JOHN HILL., Southern Agent, Healey Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. | 




















———— 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Specialists in machinery for various kinds of WASTES. 
and Spinning Machinery for Wool, Asbestos, Cotton-waste and other yarns spun 





Builders of Carding 


on the wool principle. 
Garnetts and Shoddy Machinery. Ba or Felting Machinery. Machinery for 
wiping and car-box waste. 


Complete equipments for Rewoven Gunny. 





Two Card Set for Cotton Waste Jute Picker 


Ask for Circular S 44 Circular S 82 
This machine is used for opening Gunny and 

Burlap, forming a part of our equipment for the 

manufacture of Rewoven Gunny Bagging. 


This is one of the carding units in a plant for 


making mop, cordage or other yarns from cot- 


ton waste. 











Our continuous Outfit re- 
moves the loose dirt, dust and 
bits of iron, wood, etc., from low 


grade Cotton Waste. 


Continuous Outfit for Cotton Waste 
Ask for Circular § 9 


The Shaughnessy Reclaimer does work 
not done by any other machine in recover- Cotton Waste Reclaiming Machine 
(Shaughnessy Patent) 


ing spinner fibre from low grade Cotton 
Ask for Circular S 90 


Wastes. 
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HE Cameron Slitting and Rewinding Machine is used for making surgeons’ bandages by all the world’s 
biggest surgical supply houses and by many foreign governments for handling their requirements for sur- 
geons’ bandages. 
This machine can be used to convert practically any kind of material into strip or rolls of narrower width. 
From 10,000 to 15,000 yards of cloth can be handled by one operator in a nine hour day. 
Special Features in Brief. 


The Cameron Slitting and Rewinding Machine does perfect work Any width strip from 4 inch up can be obta‘ned. . 
on any kind of fabric made. The Waste or Trim at edges may be extremely narrow. 
The Cutting is even, smooth and clean. The Re-spacing of cutters for new widths require approximately 


5 minutes. 


The Cutters are indestructible. oo ; . 
The same feature that makes the machine a favorite for small 


The Machine is fool-proof both ways, the operator cannot hurt it, rolls, or light duty make ‘t equally desirable for large rolls or heavy 
and it cannot hurt the operator. duty : 4 

The Rolls produced are firm and evenly rewound. The machine is the speediest and at the same time the most 

The Rolls do not interweave or stick together. accurate and simplest to operate. 


We will ship a machine on approval anywhere in the United 
States. Send for catalog and other interesting particulars. 


Cameron MachineCo., ,,:;;;,, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., 70 York Sireet, Toronto, Canada 
British Agents: Canadian-American Machinery Co., 8 Bouverie Street, London. 
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accomplished before. 
As the best proof of this success and the fact that it is a practical and profitable business proposition to make good 


plain looms automatic, we submit below a list of orders which we have received. 
The attachments and looms sold on these orders are running on a range of goods including print cloth, sheetings, drills, 


sateens, denims, corduroys, poplins, (cotton and worsted). 


COTTON 


WE LOOK OUT FOR YOUR 
BEST INTERESTS 


JUNE, 1917. 





HREE years ago, we started to change good plain loomsinto automatic looms. This proposition met with considerable 
distrust owing to failures of other Companies to accomplish it successfully. A thorough study and investigation of 
the reason for such failures led us to invent devices which have overcome and made successful what had not been 


The looms are variously equipped with a range of devices 


from the ordinary filling fork changing loom up to equipments for making the most perfect goods, including filling feeler, 


special improved thread cutters, filling stop motion on battery side, thread extractors and center fork. 


. There is no kind of 


single shuttle plain weaving that has yet been suggested tous for which we are not prepared to furnish satisfactory 


equipment, 
We sell new looms or apply automatic attachments to good plain looms already i in operation according to whichever 


muy prove to the best interests of the mill. 


We Submit a List of Orders Herewith and We Would 


and results. 


Oct. 


March (8, 1916 


July 


Dee. 
July 


May 


Feb. 
Nov. 
Aug. 


Feb. 


Aug. 
Apri 


June 


May 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Aug. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


March 29, 1914 


Jan. 


June 


March 20, 1915 


We invite the most searching 


Have You Note The Number of Re-Orders 


Date Customer 
8, 1915 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co... ‘ de 


27, 1916 Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 


Arista Mills ... 


24, 1914 
Arista Mills ..... 


22, 1916 


20, 1916 Asheville Cotton Mills ..... 


Atlantic Mills 
Atiantic Mills 
Atlantic Mills . 


Border City Mills 


6, 1915 
16, 1915 
25, 1916 


15, 1916 


7, 1916 Broad River Mills 


Cabot 
Cabot 


Mfg. Co... 


20, 1916 
Mfg. Co... 


1 5, §917 


14, 1916 Crompton Company . 


Delgado Mills 


29, 1916 
Delgado Mills 


it, 1916 


Textile Co... 
Textile Co. 
Textile Co. 
Textile Co. 


Dominion 
Dominion 
Dominion 


19, 1917 Dominion 


Durfee Mills 


14, 1914 
Durfee Mills 


8, 1917 Ella Mills 


5, 1915 Enterprise Mfg. Co. 


Georgia Cotton M.Ils 


Nov. 12, 1915 Georgia Cotton Mills .. 
Fob. 25, 1916 Georgia Cotton Mills ...... 
March 4, 1916 Georgia Cotton Mills ...... 
March 15, 1916 Georgia Cotton Mills .... 
June 20, 1916 Georgia Cotton Mills . 

Jan. 25, 1916 Glebe Mfg. Company 

Feb. 12, 1917 Granite Mills ..... 

Sept. 17, 1914 Hamilton Carhartt .. eee 
May 19,1915 Hamilton Carhartt ........ 
Oct. 7, 1915 Hamilton Carhartt . 

July 31,1914 Hamilton Mfg. GS auesedanes 
jan. 8, 1917 Hamrick Mills .............. 
Oct. 31, 1914 Henrietta Mills .......- 
Oct. 4, 1916 Lane Cotton Mills ........ 
Feb. 28, 1917 Lane Cotton Mills 


TOTAL NUMBER CARRIED FORWARD 


HOPEDALE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co.... Fae 


















































Attamatents Looms Total 
saci ieee 
100 
: 202 
wi 
112 
78 
78 
tae, 5, i 
es 35 
188 
224 
ae i 
r 
Peete 250 
250 
a 
99 
100 
36 
36 
18 
6 
ae 24 
2 
52 
128 
250 
432 
eas i 
papas i 
Si 2 
i 
i 
32 
oe ee 32 
hehe { 
120 
60 
céastdna’ 52 
82 
. 83 
POET *, 401 
wari 38 
st Hil 35 
eis r 
Bs. aia i 
ees 4 
100 
71 
= 175 
60 
Seis 60 
Pe 2 ' 
i ' 
20 
20 
266 
’ 16 
282 
183 640 2470 


Date Customer 


Attachments Looms 
1830 640 


investigation of our claims, our mechanism, 


Total 


























“SE I tas oa. cevacsvces site 2470 
July 7, 1916 Locke Cotton Mills .................. 250 
250 
Jan. 15, 1916 Magnolia Cotton Mills Co............. i 
April 12, 1916 Magnolia Cotton Mills Co............. 9 
May 18,1916 Magnolia Cotton Mills Co............. 199 
Mav 23, 1916 Magnolia Cotten Mills Co............. 100 
April 6, 1917 Magnolia Cotton Mills Co............. 24 
324 
March 16, 1917 Merchants Mills ..................... 24 
24 
Dee. 15, 1916 Narragansett Mills .................. 1 
t 
Aug. 31,1915 New York Mills Corp................ 1 
Nrt. 30,1995 New York M'lls Corp................ 8” 
Nov. 6, 1915 New York Mills Corp............... i 
82 
Dec. 30, 1916 WNightingale-Morse Mills ............ 16 ! 
17 
May Ms BROS BURUND THD hdc cance cdccicccccccs ! 
Aug. Se en re 100 
fol 
Feb. Sf ree ! 
7 fe =  Y “QReateeeasereqepenaet om 48 
49 
Sot. 28, 1916 Peart Cotton Mi'ls .................. 48 
Fob. 28,1917 Pearl Cotton Mills .................. 192 
Oct. 28,1914 Pomona Mille .........ccccccccccecs 2 - 
Feb. SS. Sena Eee 10 
Nev. 10,1915 Pomona Mille ..... 2.0... ccc cc ccceee 188 
March 10,1915 Pomona Mills ................c0c0c 200 
Oct. 22,1914 Proximity Mfg. Co. .................. 1 os 
May 25,1915 Proximity Mfg. Co. .................. 7! 
May 26,1916 Proxim:ty Mfg. Co. .................. 362 
434 
March 3, 1915 Shelby Cotton Mills ................. 24 
Aprit 2.1915 Shelhy Cotton Mills ................. 26 
Oct. 11, 1915 Shelby Cotton Mills ................. 200 
ce ee I ec i Sok ccctevse<éccccus i 7 
July 31,1915 Sibley Mfg. Company................ 16 : 
Oct. 30, 1915 Sibley Mfg. Company................ 16 
“ 32 
Spt. 30,1913 §. Slater & Gens..................,. { 
Oct. en a sw seantauiincd 23 
Jan. 31,1914 §. Slater & Sons.................... 1495 257 
Dec. 30,1915 S. Slater & Sons.................... 8 
Feb. 29,1916 Uncasville Mfg. Co. ................. 2 ahs 
Nov. 14, 1916 Uncasville Mfg. Co. ................. 100 
Dee. 1 ee Ses eee ee es 8 - 
April 5, 1917 Warren Mfg. Co. ................. 104 
April 14, 1914 Weetamoe Mills .................... ! xi 
June 3, 1916 Weetamoe Mills .................... 20 
Jan. 8, 1917 Woodside Mills .................... i ™ 
1 
Ce, HS hide ee HAS eS 532! 1374 6695 
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Westinghouse 


Underfeed Stoker 


This list of Westinghouse Underfeed 


Stokers installed and on order was 


prepared to show their wide distribu- 
tion throughout the United States: Wonderful 
Number Total 
of Boiler 
PURCHASER Units H.P. 
Consumers Power Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 4 2000 R P 
Norfolk & Western R. R. Co., Bluestone, e V wer 
We Vis ckbb 000s vets sc tet ae on db Deen 10 6670 ser e Oo 
Norfolk & Western R. R. Co., (Repeat 


Order) 2 (1884 —NO waste—NO idle equipment 
3000 —NO banked fires—NO spare boil- 


Public Service Electric Co. (Repeat Order) 5 8250 °: * 
United Gas & Electric. Engr. Corp. ers to be held in readiness for the 
New Orieans, La. 900 


United Gas & Electric. ‘ daily peaks. For the Westinghouse 
(Repeat Order) 1800 Ds 
United Gas & Electric. : Underfeed Stoker embodies IN 


In one ogg: eel Electric Co., (H. M. . ITS DESIGN a wonderful flexibil- 


Byllesby & Co.) ee —-. .12 - - 
Minneapolis General Electric . (H. M. © 

Byllesby & Co.) (Repeat Order) 5 ity—a gigantic overload capacity. 
American Gas & Elec. Co., Windsor, 5 : 


fee. oS Gas & Ries. Co. (Repeat Order) : Westinghouse Electric & 


se ee sé ae “e ae 


nas ee PVE ES” EE : Manufacturing Co. 


Western Lt. & Power Co., Lafayette, Colo. 


Western Lt. & Power Co. (Repeat Order), 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 2 East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Lt. & Power Co. (Repeat Order), 


Lafayette, Colo. 4 . 
Transit Supply Co., Minneapolis, Ming. . The Choice of a Stoker Always Nar- 
Transit Supply Co. (Repeat Order) 
Interstate tent Power Gon (ite rows —_ to a Study of Plant 
yllesby * alena, Ill 2 ; 
Interstate Light & Power Co., (H. M. equirements. 
Byllesby & Co.,) (Repeat Order).... 4 
Interstate Light & Power Co., (H. ; 
Byllesby & Co.) (Repeat Order) 
Arkansas Valley Ry. Lt. & Pr. Co., (H. 
M. Byllesby & Co.) Canon City, Colo.. 3 


Union Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co., St. Louis, Mo.10 
Union Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co., (Repeat Order) : 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. . 

Edison Electric Illum. Co., Boston, Mass . 

Edison Electric Illum. Co. (Repeat Order) 


Union Gas & Elec. Co., Cinc'nnati, O.... 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R. Co., Two 

Harbors, Minn. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
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Woolen Cards 
Waste Cards 


Ring Spinning 
Frames 


System: G. Josephy’s Erben 


Asbestos and Flax Machinery a 
Specialty 


Write for prices and particulars direct 
to the manufacturers. 


Lehnert Textile 


Machinery Company 
53 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sol NUIT 


UC a 


SUMMA 


IMAI 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 
Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 
Cheapest of them all. 
Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut. 
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1888 1917 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


WicuiAM Firru, President FRANK B. Comins, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 


Foreign Representatives: 


W.R. Grace & Co. W.J. WESTAWAY ANDERSEN MEYER & Co., Lip. 
SOUTH AMERICA Hamitton, Ont., CANADA SHancHar, CHINA 


IMPORTANCE OF HUMIDIFICATION 


Humidification has always been considered of utmost importance in the manu- 
facture of textiles. Air conditioning is necessary for both sanitary and economical 
reasons, but humidifiers are profitable only when a judicious selection of the system 
is made, and proper attention given to installation. Otherwise whole equipments 
may have to be discarded or rearranged and a considerable loss will be entailed. 

We make a specialty of Re- Vamping Old Equipments, bringing defective or 
antiquated systems to the Highest Possible Efficiency. 

Our prestige at home and abroad is not the result of chance, but of intensive 
cultivation in a highly specialized field. 

We do not believe in exploiting the merits of one method alone and claiming 
weaknesses and faults in all others; but our practice is to recommend the system 
that is best suited 


: FOR YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS 


Our systems are adaptable to the most diversified uses and have been adopted 
in practically all lines of manufacture where moistening devices are used. 

We have hundreds of testimonials from representative mills in all sections, 
manufacturing both fine and coarse products, all testifying to the Low Cost o 
Maintenance and Minimum Power Required to Operate. 


Recent orders and systems now being installed consist of equipments for 4 properties of Messrs. B. B. & R. 
Knight (repeat order for 6 installations), Manomet Mills, Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Yu Yuen Textile Co., Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Connecticut Mills Co., Jenckes Spinning Co., Canadian-Connecticut Cot. Mills, Tamarack Mills, Chip- 
man-Holton Knitting Mills, Holmes Mfg. Co., Blood Knitting Mills, Klots Throwing Co., Haytock Silk Throwing 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Manville Company, Reiling & Schoen, Glen Raven Cot. Mills. Wah 


Co. i 


Sing Textile Co., Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cot. Mills, John & James Dobson, Inca Mills. York Knitting 
Mills. Alfred Wolstenholme & Sons, Warren Mfg. Co., Botany Worsted Mills, J. H. & C. K. Eagle. Swift Spinning 
Mills. Penna. Silk Throwing Co., Andover Silk Mills, Taunton Cotton Mills, Warwick Mills. Steeles Mills, Eag’e 


Cordage Mills, and many others. 

The above installations consist of orders for varied equipments of either 
Our COMINS SECTIONAL or Spray Type Humidifier 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY Humidifiers 
Our COMINS IMPROVED ATOMIZER or Compressed Air System 
Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our COMPRESSED AIR-CLEANING SYSTEM 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY and TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


ALL STANDARD OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Our Experience is at Your Service 
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A Paying Investment for Any Mill 


An occasional coat of paint or shellac on your bobbins and spools is an investment that will pay 
good returns. These small but important parts are often overlooked, with the result that time and 
material are wasted and extra motions are required of operatives to keep up ends on rough and 


splintered bobbins. 
But do your own painting. Don’t pay out your good money to the bobbin manufacturers for | 


painting or repainting. Many mills are buying their bobbins and spools unpainted, and saving at 
least 75% by doing their own painting. : 
The J. E. Lock 


Bobbin Painting Machine 


is a paying investment for any mill. Any class of bob- 
bins or spools, quills, twisters, triptods, ete., can be 
painted on this machine at a speed of 30 per minute, all 
of them pa'nted exactly uniformly and with no waste 
of paint. The cost of operation and supplies allows a big 
saving over the prices charged for painting by the bob-. 
bin manufacturers. Any boy or girl can operate it. 

This machine is used by all the big bobb’n manu- 
facturers. It pays them, and it will pay you. It is now 
being used in the largest cotton, woolen and silk mills 
in the country. More and more mill men are realizing 
its advantages in their mill. 

It will pay you to look into this panting proposi- 
tion, and full information and prices will be sent gladly. 
Drop us a line today. 

We carry a complete line of Bobbins and Skewers. 
When in the market let us quote you. 


Blandin Company 


Lawrence, Mass. 


————_— 


Here’s the Fan Wheel 


That Has Made These Reversible Fans 
So Universally Successful in Cotton Mills 














This fan wheel is the secret of the success of our reversible 
fans for conveying Cotton, Wool, Rags and Stringy Material of 
any kind. 

This fan wheel is constructed with a cone-shape back of cast 
iron with sheet steel blades cast solid. Note the short over-hang, 
which makes the fan run smoothly without vibration. This wheel offers less resistance to material 
passing through than any other whel. It handles long, stringy material just as good as short ma- 


terial or lint. 





And it’s reversible. 

The fan is built solid and runs without a tremor at maximum speed. No buckling of suction 

at high speed. No rivets to work loose. Universal adjustment of bearings, not simply up and down. 
Made in any size, from 30 inch to 60 inch. 

Folder R. F. explains fully. Ask for it today. Our catalogs Nos. 65 

and 67 show our complete line of fans and blowers for every class of work. 


The New Yerk Blower Co. 


Main Office: Archer Ave., and Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


508 Erie Bidg. Ridge Arcade Bidg., 502 Plymouth Bidg., 303 B. F. Jones Bidg. 12 Railroad Place, 
Cleveland, 0. Kansas City, Mo. Minn>apolis, Minn. P.ttsburgh, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
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We hope that all of those who consider foreign built machines 
superior to home production will take advantage of this offer 
and order a sample set to compare them with foreign 
built grinders costing 25 per cent. to 50. per cent. more. 







SPECIAL OFFER 


Set of two Improved Hardy traverse and one Improved Roller 
grinder F. O.B. Worcester, for any make of revolving flat cards. 
For 40 inch ecards, $110.00 
For 45 inch ecards, $120.00 


Both traverse grinders fitted with patent differential motions, $20.00 extra. 










SPECIFICATIONS 


Traverse Grinders Steel Shells; steel screws; steel shafts; grinding wheel 
with closed sides and. fitted with steel spring dogs, wipers and 
oilers; sleeve bearings at traverse ends (Roy style); driving and 
traversing pulleys; and fitted for and covered with emery fillet. 










Ah BM aah 








SPECIFICATIONS 


Roller Grinder. Patent improved steel roller grinder; fitted with patent 
reciprocator; driving pulley and fitted for and covered with emery fillet. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Try Them Thirty Days at Our Expense 
To prove to you that eed ey Counters will increase your loom production, reduce the 


eost of weaving per yard, and increase the efficiency of your mill we will send you either of the 
counters illustrated on 30 days free trial. If the counters illustrated are not suitable to your 
requirements write us as we make counters for practically every possible purpose where a count 
is desired. 





Loom Pick Counter 





Our free textile booklet gives much interesting information. Yours for the asking. 


THE VEEDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Speed Counters © Sargeant St, HARTFORD, CONN.,U.8-A. 1.41 Counters 
Lineal Measuring = {7°id'Gomse Didwa Vehicles Tathomaers Tackedonaeers, — pread Measuring 
Counters and Castings Counters 


Show Up Men and Machines That Slow Up 


Root Counters are a constant check against care- 
lessness, incompetence and ‘‘slackers.’’ They pre- 
vent loss by over-counts and guard against short 
counts by careless or forgetful operators. 

They put the exact figures before you. They locate leaks. 
They prevent waste from over-production. They keep tab on 
labor, time and mater‘al, and prevent disputes with employees 
on piece work. No disputing the count, because it is always 
accurate. No trucking the product about to be counted. They 
give the figures at a glance—and when the work is finished it 
is counted. 


There’s a Root Counter for every sort of textile mach‘ne. 
Tell us what mach'ne you would like to try out one of them 
on. and we'll send it to you for a free 30 days trial. No 
obligation. Write today for Catalog “‘C.”’ . 


THE C. J. ROOT CO. 
60 Johnson Street, BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Quality Brushes 


Milis that recognize quality in 
brushes—brushes that are made from 
the best materials and by the most 
expert werkmen—brushes that are 
made to stand the use and abuse of 
long and severe service—are de- 
manding 


FELTON 
MILL BRUSHES 


There’s a Felton Brush for every 
use in the mill at the lowest price° 
consistent with the high standard of 
quality. 

We have a special department for 
brush repair work, and your broken 
or worn out brushes will be repaired 
carefully and promptly. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO. 


Manchester, N. H. 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


FELTON OF ATLANTA 


TM 
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The Southern Novelty Company are manufacturers of 
Tubes and Cones exciusively—the whole effort and atten- 
tion of the Executive Staff and every employee is given 
to maintaining the highest standard of 


Quality 


and unvarying uniformity which together have always 
characterized ‘‘Sonoco’’ Products. 

For Short Freight Hauls and Prompt Service, place 
your order for strawboard tubes, in good season with 


Southern Novelty Company 


(In the Heartofthe South) 


Hartsville, S. C. 


Combination Doffing Cars 


| One stationary and one loose fibre box. 
Substantial wood platform. 
Self-oiling wheels. 
Boxes may be steel clad if desired. 


SPIRAT WOUND “TUBES 








SEAMLESS HARD FIBRE 


ROVING CAN 






| No Seams 
|} or Rivets 
Absolutely 
| Smooth 


Made of 

| Pure 

| Vulcanized 
Fibre 







Doffing Trucks 


Mill Boxes 
of all kinds 


Sheet Fibre 
Tubes, Rods, 
Special Shapes 


Most Durable 
Can on the 
Market 





| Vulcanized Fibre | 
| Roving Cans, Boxes, Trucks, Barrels, } 
Baskets, etc. 
Write for Catalog No. 19. 
FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Kennett Square, Pa, 







Write for Catalog 





25 Miller Street 
*3 Semerville, Mass 
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This Trade Mark is 
The Sign of Quality 


’ For Sale by All 
Leading Mill 
Supply Houses 


Write us for detailed 
information and 


catalogue 


Pho. sraoncs sons cof 
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—For Service 





The “LEATHEROID” Truck 


FOR ALL MILLS 
Write for Textile Receptacle Catalog. 


Can be ordered thru your Mill Supply House. 


Leatheroid Sales Co. 


1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Selling Agents for the Leatheroid Co. 
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Will Always Buy 


Keystone Receptacles 


Keystone Quality is the Standard 
FOR ALL MILL BUYERS 


bead wal 


Doffing 


Cars 


Warehouse Car Showing Bottom Construction. 
Noted for their Construction, Quality and Durability. 


The superiority of KEYSTONE Products is the result of 
our years of experience in the manufacture of fibre products, 


Make no purchases of mill receptacles until you have in- 
formed yourself on the quality and prices of KEYSTONE 


Products 
Send your address on a postcard, mow, and we will forward 


Catalogue *‘D.”’ 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY, Yorklyn, Del. 


Southern Agent, H. C. Smith, Greenville, S.C. 





“A HANDBOOK OF WEAVES” 


By G. H. Oelsner, Director of the Weaving School of Werdau. 
Translated by Samuel 8. Dale, to which the Translator has added a supplement on the Analysis of 
Weave and Fabric. 
This is a valuable work. The author gives a clear explanation of the construction of weaves of 
all kinds, color effects and mechanical processes, in fact the material represents a dictionary of the 


technicalities of weaving. 
Some of the subjects treated are: 


Drawing-in Drafts 
Drafting Weaves 
The Plain Weave 
The Twill Weave 
The Satin Weave 
Derivative Weaves 
Rib Weaves 

Steep Twills 
Undulating Twills 
Broken or Reversed Twills 
Offset Twills 
Corkscrew Twills 
Interlocking Twills 
Fancy Twills 


Diversified Weaves 


Honeycomb Weaves 


Crepe Weaves 
Reform Weaves 
Back Warp Fabrics 
Back Filling Fabrics 


Tricot Weaves 


Double Cloths 
Tubular Fabrics 


Herringbone or Pointed Twills 


Breaks or Recesses in the Cloth 


Lace or Mock Leno Weaves 
Weaves that Deflect Certain Threads 


Cloths with an Extra Inner Fabric 


Regulator Double Fabrics 

Three or More Ply Cloths 

Weaves for Woven Belting 

Corded Weaves 

Double Weaves Stitched to Form 

The Patterns (Maltelasse) 

Montagnac Weaves 

Combination Weaves } 

Broche Fabrics 

Double Transposed Textures 

Calculating the Number of Heddles 

' Influence of the Weave and Color 
Pattern on the Color Effect. 

“Straight-Line” Anelvsis of Weaves, 

Patterns and Fabrics. 


W.R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


402 pages, with 1875 illustrations. Price $4.50 and worth every cent of it. 


Grant Bldg. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
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Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department 
CARY’S EVERLASTING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLE 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT Those Who Have Tried Them Say They Are the Best 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 


eda 
einforced Edges 


ty 
elf-Cleaning 
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The Above Shows a Bale of Cotton Securely Fastened by Our Bale 
Ties and Buckles, Note Its Neat and Compact Appearance. 
The Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, | 
: sv that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 

has contracted for this Bales when piled together. 
Mat to be used in all its 
buildngs throughout the U. 8. Also Manufacturers of 

Twisted and Flat Wire Box Straps and a Full Line of Shippers’ 
Twelve Regular Stock Sizes. Special Sizes to Order. Specialties. 


Cary Manufacturing Company, “bate, Bride Plaza 
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The U. 8. 
Government 
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Nails can be driven anywhere 





















CANVAS MILL BOXES 
Trucks Piero a 


are made of strictly long staple 


= 


$Y 
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Fe 
Lane Roving Truck 


Mounted on our improved Thread- cotton duck of great tensile 
guard Casteys. No clogging up strength. Spring-steel frame is 
of bearings. Light, easy running Made of practically indestructible. Rim 
and extremely durable. King Cotton bound with tough leather. 

and 

Steel 


Sold direct and by leading Supply Houses. 
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All kinds of Steel Strap- 
pings and Flat Wire Bale 
Ties for the Shipping 
Room. 


DOT EMBOSSED 


STRAPPING. |, 300 and 3000 foot coils. 


ACME DIAMOND SPLIT STRAPPING 


5000 feet to a reel—in widths of 3-16, 7-32, 1-4 inches. * 








BOX STRAPPING—BALE TIES 





ACME BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 





WRITE NOW FOR NEW CATALOG 


Acme Steel Goods Company, Mfrs. 


WORKS—2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago. II. 


BRANCHES—151 Lafayette St., New York—10-14 Tift, St., 


Atlanta—311 California St., San Francisco—Coristine Bldg., Montreal, Que. 


LINDLEY’S CHEMICAL INDELIBLE 
MARKING INK 


For Cotton and Stencil Marking 
Guaranteed Rain-Proof and Sun-Proof. Will Not Run or Spread 


Lindley’s Indelible Marking Ink is the ONLY ink 
on the market that is absolutely guaranteed to with- 
stand sun and rain. No other ink manufacture will 
guarantee this as they know their ink will not stand 
the test. 

It is, therefore, the best ink for cotton and stencil 
marking, because it is permanent and will eliminate 
loss in transit from faded or inferior markings. 

Ed. R. Kone, Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture and 
now representing the Department of Agriculture, 
Austin, Texas, states: “This is to certify that I have 
carefully examined and tested Dr. R. A. Lindley’s 
Chemical Indelible Marking Ink for cotton, and I find 
it to be the best ink that has been placed upon the 
market. I also find that the sun and rain will not 
fade out the marks. Ninety per cent of the cotton 
lost in transit or stolen has been caused by the use 
of inferior marking ink. My judgment is, if you 
would use Lindley’s Ink, you would eliminate this 


loss. I would recommend that all ginners, compress 
and yardmen use Lindley’s Ink, as the marks will be 


permanent.” 


R. H. Taylor, State Gin Inspector of Texas, states 
“That after inspecting various makes of ink, he finds 
Lindley’s to be the only ink that will withstand the 
sun and rain,” and recommends its use by ginners and 
compresses. 

Last year we only guaranteed our ink to make 20 
gallons. THIS YEAR we guarantee it to make 50 
gallons per can. We have been able to secure better 
grade of coloring matter and chemicals, also use more 
coloring matter and chemicals. 


Insist on Lindley’s Chemical Indelible Ink. Ask 
your jobber or their salesman, and if they do not 
have it. write to us for prices on quantities. Your 
order will have our immediate attention, shipment 
being made the same day order is received. 


Jobbers and Agents Wanted 


DR.R. A. LINDLEY INK COMPANY 
BRADY, TEXAS 
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Cuts Cost of Labor and Cost of Soilage 
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| These Trucks Solve the Labor Problem. 











LATFORMS are cheap—they can easily be built in any mill. The National-Chapman 
P rianaies these platforms one after another without the trucker having to unload the material 

at any time to release the truck. This factor saves 50% to 80% of working time, which is 
usually wasted in loading and unloading operations. 
It is also obvious that material resting on platforms can be kept cleaner than would otherwise 
be possible. Excessive handling soils goods—takes off a 
certain amount of original newness and freshness and 
causes loss where rigid inspection is practiced. 


One National-Chapman Elevating Textile Truck saves the 
eost of from one to four men’s labor, according to condi- 
tions. The saving of soilage necessarily cannot be reduced 
to actual percentage but it is a factor to be reckoned with. 


Know the National-Chapman! Let us send 
you Illustrated Catalog C. B. showing sizes 
adapted to the textile industry. 


NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY 


™ 5 Bank Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Also distributors of National Counting Machines 
All Trucks Equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings 























UTOMATIC 
Storage Battery 
Trucks and Tractors 
are solving the labor 
question for many 
textile mills. They 
are doing the trueking 
in and about plants 
quicker, better—and 
at far less cost than 
by man labor. 
Write for informa- 
tion as to savings that 
have been accom- 


plished and let us show you how these trucks and tractors may be adapted to your 
present methods and make big savings in cost of production. Illustrated cata- 
logue in response to your inquiry. 


The only Truck Manufacturers to receive gold medal and highest award at the San Francisco Exposition. Pioneer Manufacturers of Industrial Trucks 


siemens 





The Automatic Transportation Company 


2933 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(Q This little drama is en- 
acted every business day 
somewhere by the men who 
furnish the money and 
direct the plans for the pub- 
licity of their product. 

Q Around that big director’s 
table sentiment gives way to 
sense, facts are sought rather than 


fiction, exactness demanded in- 
stead of estimates. 


({ The advertising manager, the 


agent, the publisher all recognize . 


the insistent and growing demand 
for circulation facts. 


— “J wonder if were spendi 1g itin the nBAt mediums / 


COTTON 





Q «A.B. C.Service” supplies this 
information in a uniform, stand- 
ardized, comprehensive, far-reach- 
ing manner — gives a definite 
gauge of just what your dollar will 
buy in any desired field or class. 


(It is one thing to make a 
recommendation for an appro- 
priation; quite another to have 
your recommendation justified 


by facts. 


Q Why not back _up your plans 
with the knowledge and facts 
that «A. B. C. Service” places at 
your disposal? Its cost is but a 
fraction of the cost of doing 
without it. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a co-operative organization—not for profit— its 
membership includes over one thousand Advertisers, Advertising Agents and 


hitman, Managing Director. 


Publishers, in the United States and Canada, who believe in standardized circula- 
tion information. Complete information regarding the service and membership 
may be obtained by addressing — Russell R. W 














AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
15 East Washington Street, Chicago 











COTTON is a Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Copy of last statement sent on request. 





See eee! 
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_ Says @ foreman of one of the largest plants 
in the country. 


“The Trackless Train” 


There are many ways In W hich electricity is used using electricity for trucking purposes. Inter-transpor- 
tation is a big item of expense, and more and more manufacturers, realizing the need of efficiency in every 
department, are thinking seriously about the time, money and labor wasted by the hand-trucking method and 
of means to eliminate that waste and place his labor on the productive payroll. 

There are many ways in which elecricity is used to save time and money—to replace manual labor,—and 
- it can be used most effectively in the cotton mill in 
solving the internal-transportation problem. 











































‘“IMERCURY” 


Industrial Tractor 


‘is almost unlimited. With the aid of trailers, one 
tractor may be made to do the trucking for various 
departments. At one part of the day its work may 
be devoted to hauling cotton from warehouse to 
opening room. At another, a trailer train may carry 
the entire product of rolls and bales from clothroom to 
warehouse, eliminating the long line of negro truck hands 
with their individual trucks. Again when the day’s ship- 
ment of goods has been pulled out and properly stenciled, 



















it may be piled on trailers and moved to the proper ears 
for loading. 

One man to operate the tractor and just a sufficient 
amount of common labor for loading trailers is all that 
is necessary with this efficient system. 

A foree of experienced engineers is maintained by us 
and one will be sent to your mill to go over conditions 
upon request. A complete analysis of your problem will 
put you to no expense or obligation. 
| Write today for descriptive catalog. 


© 


The Mercury Manufacturing Company 
4108 South Halstead Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WHITE TRUCKS 





Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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White 3-Ton Truck owned by The Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 


Moving the Cotton 


OTOR trucks will move more cotton this year than ever 
before. Transportation problems of all kinds will be more 


difficult in the near future. 
The most modern methods will have to replace the slow and uneco- 
nomical trucks drawn by horses and mules. 

Many companies handling cotton in the South are finding by 
actual experience that they can use White Trucks for hauling between 
depots, warehouses and mills at less expense than with any other 
method. 

Economy is not the only advantage, as one company says; ‘‘From 
the first week after the purchase of our White Truck, we have won- 
dered to ourselves how we ever managed to handle our cotton between 
the several depots and mills and our warehouses and platform, with- 
out it. The absolute satisfaction that your cotton is getting there, 
and getting there quick, is in itself a big dividend on the machine.’’ 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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Detroit, 
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Now Is 








The Time to 


Modernize Your Traffic Plan 


ITH the President calling upon the manufacturing interests of the 
country to speed up production—and at the same time eliminate waste- 
you naturally turn your attention to the problem of economical transportation. 
The Safety of the Nation calls for increased efficiency in the hauling of 
material and supplies—and before you can lower costs you must cut down the 
useless expenditure of money and time. 


Textile mill operators who use 


THE 


ALL TRUCK 


have a transportation system which carries their tonnage every day of the 
year at a consistently low cost. 

The motor is the standard Continental—the axles are Timken—the chassis 
frames themselves are forged and machined of the highest grade steel right 
here in our own plant. 

The new ‘‘Hall’’ book ‘‘Speeding Up”’ is of particular interest to Textile 
Mill executives who are now ready to modernize their traffic plan. For your 
copy, without obligation—address 


Write for Complete Catalog Today. 


Lewis-Hall Iron Works 


Manufacturers of the Hall Truck 


Michigan 
FAMOUS 
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| Channel Records 


| The Chapman Ball Bearing Spindle is a 
Fact Spindle—not a Claim Spindle—and 
these are facts 


nN 


BLS Installed in your mills, Chapman Ball-Bearing Spindles will 


== definitely do these 7 things: 


II 
| 


HI 


S= 1—Save 30% on the horsepower needed to run your spinning 


== f 


/ 
1 


2—Practically eliminates annoying “ends down.” 
3—Maintain the full theoretical twist, giving you a more uniform 
yarn. 


4—Spin from 5 to 15% stronger yarn; or 


cl 
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Hi 


5—Increase your yardage 5 to 15%. 
6—Save materially on oil and belts. 


mn 
Hl 
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= 7—In dividends. 
= The e no mere claims. All Fg acts ed repeatedly by 
==: hard- he aded m ill s uperintendents ‘te hag over. 

=: Do nt deereased power costs and at the e time increased 
=— pr ie stion in r spinning room? “Then n meres ptr us: “Send 
= » be ail +—“Greater Effie n the Spinning Room.” 


MH 
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“On your Chapman Ball Bearing smote. we are now 
setting 86 spindles to one (1) H. P. and on our other 
= Frames with .. . Journal Bearing Spindles we are only 
setting 53 Spindles to one (1) H. P.”—Extract from 
letter of a leading cotton mill. 

Result—Placed order for 32 Frames of Chapman 
Spindles. 


The Chap man I 
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= 185 — Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Are Mill Records 


Are You 
Preparing 
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to Reduce your 
Power Cost ? 


i 


Il 
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to Increase 
Production ? 





to obtain 
Better Yarn? 


Let Chapman Ball 
Bearing Spindles do 
this for You. 








Write for full information 


Mfzs. Company 
J. J. Montague, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
eee ee ee 
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THs is just a common sense attachment that has not failed to 
8 


of a new rocker shaft for all time, reduce seconds and thin places, 


The Blood Knitting Co., state that pror to their installation 
of Hubbard Ball Bearing Boxes on their pickers, the power 
averaged 4.35 H.P. per beater. Hubbard Boxes re 


consumption 
H.P.—a saving of .79 H.P. per beater, and 


duced same to 3.36 
the beater speed was maintained uniform. 
You can do the same and save at least 15% in power if your 


pickers are equipped with 


HUBBARD:rrncBOXES 


They save power, prevent shut-downs, and make every ma 


eh ne run cool and frictionless. They speed up the pickers to 


the mawimum and the speed is maintained uniform. They save 


oil and the beater box sides are kept clean. 
The first Hubbard Boxes were applied to pickers in 1912, and 
these boxes are still in constant serg-ce, proving their durability. 


S K F Ball Bearings are used throughout. 


Don't you think that at least 15% power saving, not to speak 
of the increased efficiency of your pickers, warrants the installa- 
tion of Hubbard Ball Bearing Boxes. Our bulletin ‘s well worth 
Tell your stenographer to drop us a line for it today. 


reading 





Adjustable Rocker 
Shaft Bearings 








No. 1 A. Patented Oct. 26, 1915. 


atisfy a single mill. i 
Your rocker-shaft troubles will be over when you equip your 


looms with Day Adjustable Bearings. They will save you the cost 
save in supplies, break-outs, and in many other ways. 
As one Georgia mill superintendent wrote us, 


** Any practical mill man who will test these bearings, will find at least 
twenty different ways in which they will keep the loom in better shape and 
increase production. I would advise any mill man to try these bearings 
and be convinced of the merit of it, like I have been,”’ 


This man equipped his 1820 looms with Day Adjustable 


Bearings. 
Any of the many mills using them will tell you about their 


many advantages. 
Let us send you a pair for trial. State kind of loom. Write 


today. 


Textile Specialty Company 


(Formerly Day Adjustable Bearing Company) 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 





HUBBARD MACHINE COMPANY 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
L. L. Nakashian, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. Sidney H. Scott, Greenville, S. C. 








USE THE COUPLING 
SYSTEM OF ROPE DRIVING 


This coupling is for use on the English system rope 
drive and controls all stretch of the individual ropes in 


this system. 





Hunc Coupling ready for use 


You can shorten the ropes at any time by simply 
twisting the coupling, which twists up the strands of 


the rope and maintains the original rope diameter. 


The shortening is done with the rope in position on 


the pulleys and all spli¢ing costs and delays are 


nvoided. 


Ask for catalog W-15-1 giving full information. 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc., 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y., U. S. A. 


45 Broadway, N. Y. City. Fisher Bidg., Chicago. 
Munsey Bidg., Washington. 
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Horseless Carriages 
Smokeless Powder 
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Noiseless Guns 
Wireless Telegraphy 
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are wonderful products of the 20th 
century, but not one bit more so than 


Arguto Oilless Bearings 


A tonic to the efficiency of nearly any light-duty machinery, they find a useful 





RA 





| 
| 


mission in many unexpected places—in the shop as well as on the car—and run 
smoother than grease. 
Cutting off the item of oil from your bill for upkeep is but one part of the saving 
effected by the use of Arguto Oilless Bearings. They outwear the best bronze 
metal—8 to 15 years continuous service without attention or repairs. 
In the shop their use means lessened wear on belting and shafting, greater clean- 
liness because of the elimination of oilspattered materials or oil soaked floors 
and waste. This elimination results in 
a reduced fire risk and lower insurance 
rates. But the biggest point is the re- 
moval of the life hazard for the men 
who have to oil belt driven machinery. 
The applications for Arguto are so 
many and so varied that, if you have 
any puzzling problems in connection 
with light-duty bearings, either in your 
plant or in your cars, you should write 
us at once. Our engineers are at your 
service. The obligation is ours, not 


yours. 


Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


148 Berkley Street 





Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


less Age 
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‘‘During the next ' ten years 
some of the largest profits in 
American Industry will be saved 
out of operation. Heretofore 
profits have been made, but 
saving a profit is altogether 
different.’’ 
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CHAPMAN BALL BEARINGS 


the bearings with the double row of balls—begin the saving at the very source 
of loss. They can save every ounce of that power that is wasted now in 
overcoming the frictional resistance of those plain bearings on your lineshafts. 
That waste, eating into your profits, amounts to more than you may think. 
Some of your profits from these days of prosperity, invested in Chapman Ball 
Bearings, will help you pay dividends in days of keener competition. 


| TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY, Inc. 


1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


New York: Room 101, 30 Church St. Branch Offices Philadelphia: Bourse Building 

















Investigate— 
Send for our 
book on 
Bearings. 






Cotton Mills. 







Hundreds Now in Use. 


Send for special circulars. 





ne Company 


on 


| New London, Conn. 
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For Efficiency and Economy Use 


Trade-Mark 


NIGRUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Impregnated Wood Oil-less Bearings 





someone to properly oil it, providing you use NIGRUM 


"= wneo never have to stop your machine, due to the neglect of 
Bearings. 


NIGRUM Bearings run smoothly and evenly without oil, grease 
or attention. They will save you money by saving you oil, and elim- 
inate much of the wear and tear upon the working parts of the ma- 
chine. 


Aiso manufacturers of BOUND-BROOK Graphite and Bronze Oil- 


less Bearings. 


Write for Interesting Booklet, ‘‘Oil-less Bearings.’’ ‘ 


BOUND BROOK GIL-LESS BEARING COMPANY 


10 Church St., BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


All Genuine Graphited ‘‘Oil-less Bearings’’ have always been made at Bound Brook, N. J., in 
the United States of America. 
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Proved by Tests 


Excerpt from a report by prominent engineers: 


‘*These tests show that the American Steel Split 
Pulleys have less belt slip than either of the 
other steel pulleys, under the conditions as 
noted and observed in the tests.’’ 

H. M. Haven 
W. M. Crosby 


Boston 


Whenever an ‘‘American’’’ model is varied to meet 
special conditions or a new pulley size is introduced, 
the first pulleys turned out under these new conditions 
are subjected to speed, traction and strength tests much 
more severe than they would meet under working con- 
ditions. In these tests other makes are compared with 
‘* American’’ pulleys. 


If the ‘‘American’’ does not make a better showing 
than the others it is ‘‘not good enough’’, and the 
model must be improved. 


These tests prove: 
—that ‘‘American’’ Pulleys will stand up under 


greater strains than other pulleys having more 
weight. 


—that ‘‘American’’ pulleys cannot burst destructive- 


ly. 
—that for safety and belt grip they are unexcelled. 
—that ‘‘American’’ pulleys may be run with safety 


at a peripheral speed of 100 feet per second. 


Records kept for seventeen years, of a world-wide dis- 
tribution show that calls for replacement have not 
amounted to two pulleys in a thousand shipped. Over 
three million sold. 


Write for our information and delivery dates. 


American Pulley Company 


4236-60 Wissahickon Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


New York—33-35 Greene St. 
Boston—165 Pearl St. 

Ch cago—114-16 S. Clinton St. 
Seattle—-536 First Ave., South. 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


T has been said that faith begins where 

knowledge leaves off. It is evident then, that 
the greater the knowledge we possess regarding 
a certain product the less need we have to lean 
on faith in its purchase. 
Through the fifty-odd years that Cresson-Mor- 
ris Power Transmitting Machinery has been on 
the market the industrial world has gained such 
a sure knowledge of its high quality and of the 
service and satisfaction it invariably gives, that 


facts rather than faith actuate the buying im- ~ 


pulse. 

Yet faith is a good thing in business and pros- 
pective customers who have not yet had deal- 
ings with us will find that quality unshaken by 
the service of our product, our engineers or our 
selling organization. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, 





EXCELSIOR 
PULLEYS 


Wood split pulleys, second to none in 
material, workmanship and finish. 


Pulleys with great strength that will 
do your work day in and day out. 


Pulleys that wil: not slip, that will 
always satisfy. 


Do you want that kind of pulleys? 
Ask for Excelsior to equip your plant. 


If your dealer does not have them 


write us. 
Excelsior Pulley Co., Inc: 
M. A. Howell Pres. & Gen. Mgr. E. Z. Hewell, V.-Pres. & 


Treas. C. J. Zeitlow, Sec’y. 


CUBA N. Y. 
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GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by Us for Belting Use _ SE ee ern! LS 
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Standardized Belting? 


Standardization of Graton & Knight Belts is not 
new. They have been standardized for many years. 

They have been standardized on the basis of the 
work to be done—not made to meet theoretical speci- 
fications laid out on paper for belt-makers to follow 
blindly . 

During 66 years of actual usage, these belts have 
survived and evolved into recognized, practical 
standards. And because they have evolved on the 
job, they have gradually become fitted to each kind 
of belting job. 

There is a brand for every need—a complete and 
adequate Series of Standardized Belts. Each Brand 
is uniform as to tannage, strength, weight, perform- 
ance—and each roll of each Brand. 

Standardize the buying of your belting—and learn 
why it is so easy, so practical, so safe to merely 
specify ‘‘Graton & Kaight—or equal.’’ 

Write for a description of Graton & Knight 
Standardized Brands and a copy of their 
book on belting. Or let them send a repre- 
sentative who will tell you about Belting 
Standards. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace 
Leather, Leather Packings and Sundries. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 
Atlanta Detroit New Orleans Portland, Ore. 
Boston Fall River New York St. Louis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia Seattle 
Cleveland Minneapolis Pittsburgh Leicester, England 
SELLING AGENTS 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal, 


Wires My 
Ee, 
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’GRATON “ 
. & KNIGHT 


40"’ three-ply Graton & Knight Drive 
in the Milford Light & Power Co., 
Milford, N. H. 
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Saving $604.35 


Welding These Loom Crank Shafts Saved This Mill $604.35 in One Year 
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; certain Atlanta mill has had 257 loom crank The above are just two instances where B-W 
Ales: welded in the past year. New crank Welding Apparatus has effected great savings— 
shafts would have cost them about $4.00 just two reasons why over 200 of the representa- 
each. B-W Welding Apparatus welded them tive mills of this country use and endorse B-W 
for $1.45 each, a total saving of $604.35 in one Welding Apparatus and Supplies. 





year’s time on loom crank shafts alone. 








Not only did B-W Welding Apparatus save this 
mill the necessity of purchasing new loom crank 
shafts, but experience showed that a properly weld- 
ed crank shaft outlived on an average two new 
ones, 

Another mill has saved $12,000 within one 
month after they had installed B-W Welding Ap- 
paratus. This mill was operated by water power; 
the most essential casting broke and rendered the 
turbine useless. A new easting could not be 
secured under eight weeks, and as they were pay- 
ing $250.00 per day for power, this delay would 
have meant an enormous loss. B-W Welding Ap- 
paratus welded it in less than two days at a total 


cost of $26. 





We will gladly send one of our expert welders 
to personally instruct your mechanic how to do the 
best work. Our long experience in cotton mill 
welding is at your command, and we should be 
pleased to quote prices on welding equipment and 
supplies. Write us. 

Pure Oxygen is essential to maximum efficiency 
in welding. B-W Oxygen Gas is 99.5 Pure. We 
guarantee shipment the same day order is received. 
Order from any one of our four plants. 


Bird- Wilcox Company 


Atlanta, Charlotte Chattanooga, Savannah 


WELDING 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
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Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 


These small repairs to broken 
parts in textile mill, saved time 
and money. 


Makes Important Savings 
—Even on Small Repairs. 


Important savings were made by 
oxy-acetylene welding in repairing the 
broken ends of brackets shown above. 
The larger repair cost only 60c—the smaller one 
15e. The damaged teeth on gear wheel were 
built up by welding at a cost of 5¢ each, and the 
cam repair cost 25e. New parts would have 
cost many times these amounts. 


There are splendid opportunities in your tex- 
tile mill for important saving of both time and 


money. By oxy-acetylene welding equipment 
you ean make quick repairs to broken or worn machine 
parts, tools and castings, right in your own mill, avoid- 
ing expensive delays and costly replacements. 

If you are interested in developing extra profits in 
your mill—in saving time and money in both repair and 
construction work—investigate the 


PROCESS 


Employs both gases (acetylene and oxygem) in portable cylin- 
ders. Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acetylene (ready-made carbide 
gas) is backed by Prest-O-Lite Service, which provides dry, 
purified gas, insuring better welds, quicker work, and lower 
cost, and also avoids the large initial outlay and heavy de- 
preciation incurred in making crude acetylene in a carbide 
generator. ‘ 

Necessary equipment is not expensive. We furnish high-grade welding 
apparatus for $75 (Canada $100); acetylene service at additional cost. 
Adaptable for oxy-acetylene cutting by the addition of special cutting blow- 
pipe. Thorough instructions are furnished free to every user of Prest-O-Lite 
Dissolved Acetylene—any average wotkman who understands metals can 
learn the procéss quickly and easily. 


Write for fully illustrated literature on the Prest-O- 
Lite Process. It points out the great possibilities this 
process has for decided savings in every textile mill. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 


U. S. Main Office and Factory: 
836 Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office, Dept A 5 Toronto, Ont. 


COTTON 


You Can't Afford 
To Use Impure 
Welding Gas 


Remember that the welding of broken 
parts in your mill shop cannot be done eco- 
nomically and efficiently unless you are us- 
ing the purest oxygen gas obtainable. If 
it isn’t the purest, then you’re losing money. 

The purer the gas, the lower your welding 
costs. When you use BURDETT OXYGEN, 
you are reducing your welding costs to a 
minimum, for BURDETT OXYGEN is 991%4% 
PURE—the best that can be bought any- 
where. 

There is a Burdett Plant near you. 


Save delay by ordering from the nearest 
Burdett Plant. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Texas. St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. Butte, Mont. 

Seattle, Wash. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Logansport, Ind. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Norristown, Pa. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago, Il. 


Burdett Oxygen Co. 


and Associated Companies 


Chicago Denver 
8t. Johns Court. Gas and Electric Building. 


BURDETT 
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Worlds Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene § _ ie 
Bits OS SOOO “The Best by Test 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
Regrinding 
Valves 


—maintaining their 
high quality. 






strength with excellent wear-resist 
ing qualities. And the uniformity of 
the succeeding heats is positively 
but more especially to the high qual- assured by careful tests of the virgin 
ity materia! used. metals, expert mixing and constant 
checking by our laboratory division. 


This high quality materiai,— THE LUNKENHEIMER co. It is the care exercised in selecting 
materials and in manufacturing that main. 


The excellent service which 
Lunkenheimer Regrinding Valves 
give is not alone due to the practical 
design and high grade workmanship, 


Lunkenheimer ‘‘ Valve-bronze,’’ is + ” 

the result of scientific study ecom- QUALITY tains the ‘‘high quality’’ of the valve and 
bined with actuat working tests. Its Largest Manufacturers of ag a oe Sa anes ee goa which 
composition, varying for the differ- . - a only Lunkenh s give. 

ent ; ant ~ . , ; ill High Grade Engineering Spec-alties Buy the best—they are the cheapest. 
nt parts so that each part wi rave in the World. Your local dealer can supply you; if 
maximum service, insures long life to not, write us. Nee 


great New York Chicago CINCINNATI Boston Londo, Write for Booklet No. 517-AK. 


the valve. It eombines 
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QUALITY FIRST 


Should be the determining factor when buying Machine Tools and Mill Supplies. 
The companies we represent are the manufacturers of the best in their line—assur- 
ing best quality—backed by our personal guarantee, ‘‘Satisfaction in every trans- 


action. 





















Selling Representatives: 


Lodge & Shipley Lathes E. O. Partridge Emery Grinders 
South Bend Lathes Armstrong-Blum (Marvel 


Rockford Lathes 





Power Hack Saws) 
Greenerd Arbor Presses 












ee ee a, Bullard Boring Mills and Vertical Turret Lathes 
ow are hue Boni Williams-White Punches and Shears 
eaver Garage Equipment Stoever Pipe Cutting Mach:nes 

Cincinnati Millers and Grinders Baker Bros. Drills and Key-seaters 

Cincinnati Planers and Boring Mills WHITING FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Cleveland Ouse Sto Zieome Mechanical Rubber Co. National Steam Pump Co. 
andis Bolt Taiil> Gcinaese McCaffrey File Co. Bailey-Burruss Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 

(Welding Outfits) (Gas Engines) 








Gould & Eberhardt Shapers and Gear Cutters 
Cincinnati Bickford Upr:ght and Radial Drills Homestead Valve Mfg. Company 














SEEGER-WALRAVEN COMPANY 


Machine Tools---Mill Supplies---Foundry Equipment 
38 West Alabama Street Atlanta, Georgia 


cé 
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MAKE CONDENSATION 
PAY A PROFIT! 


EADERS IN THE TEXTILE 
Industry—executives who 


figure costs down to the last 
cent—are using the Morehead Back- 
to-Boiler System to make conden- 
sation pay a profit. 


You cannot eliminate condensa- 
tion but you can return it immediately to 
your boilers as pure hot feed water—reduc- 
ing the cost of your fuel from 15% to 
25%. The 


> “BacktoBoiler=— 
SY STEM 


is comprised of aline of steam traps adapted 
to every textile mill condition which can 
arise. 

But the Morehead System does more 
than save a large part of your fuel bill—it 
eliminates forever sluggish circulation in 
your steam lines and keeps your machines 
operating at their highest possible ther- 
mal efficiency. 


Tell Us About Conditions 
In Your Boiler Room 


Write us about the troubles you are 
having with the condensation problem and our 
engineers will be glad to advise you fully free of 
charge. Address—without obligation— 


Morehead Manufacturing Co. 


Cotton Mill Dept. 
Detroit, Michigan 


| THESE PROGRESSIVE MILIS 
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“Reliability Their Main Feature” 


Piston - Actuated 
Pump Governor 


IS THOROUGH 


So we guarantee better, closer and 
longer continuous service than any other 


piston-actuated valve will give you. 


It is suitable only for controlling 
water discharge and it does that 
thoroughly, 


Best steam metal goes into its make: 
up and the valve clappers have compo- 


A Grainger Pump 
For Every Use 


Bo ler Feed Pumps, General Service Pumps, Tank Pumps, 
Light Service Pumps, Vacuum Pumps—whatever your re- 
quirements are we are ready to supply you. 

Grainger Pumps are carefully tested to their full rated 
capacity and are carefully packed and shipped ready for 


operation. They are all constructed to give the longest 


sition dises, assuring tight seats. The 
and most efficient pump service possible. 


dises can be easily removed. 
Your Inquiries Solicited. 


J. J. REILLY MFG. COMPANY, 


Incorporated 
121 North 10th St., Louisville, Ky. 


Write for new Foster Bulletin on High 
Pressure Regulators, Low Pressure Reg- 
ulators, Pump Governors, Back Pressure 
Valves, Free Exhaust Valves, Float 
Valves, Non-Return Stop Valves and 
other Foster Steam Specialties for the 
control and regulation of steam, water, 
gas and air pressure. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING CO. 
' NEWARK, N. J. 





180 No. Dearborn &t., . - - - Chicago. Tl. 
161 Summer &t., - - - - Boston, Mass. 
712 Harrison Bidg., - - : - Philadelphia, Pa. 
404 Arrott Bldg., - - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TOWERS and TANKS 
That are Built Right 


Boilers, 


Structural 
Steel Work 


Sheet Steel 
and Plate Work 


Boiler Tubes, 
Castings, 
Etc. 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 
Macon, Georgia 


Tell us what you 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


| High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
| Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


want and let us 


quote prices. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Go, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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How Do You 
Deliver Drinks? 


a” 





The accessibility 
of clear, cold 
drinking water and 
the way it is sup- 
plied to the’ work- 
men is a matter of 
extreme import- 
ance to every 
manufacturer. 
Consequently, 
hundreds of plants 
are today equip- 
ped with the most 
modern and eco- 
nomical solution 
to the problem. If 
doing this had not 
proved profitable, 
these concerns 
would again be us- 
ing old cup and 

- : hydrant methods. 
But they are not. Many are placing further orders. 





_ 


+ They have learned the practical results produced by 


R. & S. FOUNTAINS 


Write for Catalog. 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





io 
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(Ubat About 
Your Mill Office? 


Mill” office, with up-to-date office 
furniture and “easy of access’ filing 
systems—an office that has a brisk, 
business-like look to it? 


Let us make your office up-to-date. 
We carry everything for the mill office, 
—desks, chairs, tables, Globe-Wernicke 
filing cabinets,—anything that is used 
in an office. 


Our Prices are Right— 
Our Service is Prompt 


Baylis Office Equipment 
Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON 


Q 
5 S your office just a plain “cotton 
factory”’ office with worn-out fur- 
niture and inefficient filing sys- 
tems, etc? Or is it a modern “Textile 

| 

| 





Increase Production | 


| 
During the coming summer DOG DAYS by adding | 
| 
| 
| 





to the comfort of your employees. 





























INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


is assured by installing 
an ‘‘Ebco’’ Cooler Fountain 


It is constructed throughout of extra heavy gal- 
vanized iron . The bottom, sides and top are 
thoroughly insulated. The ice chamber is excep- 
tionally large, holding 100 pounds of ice. It can 










be placed almost anywhere in your factory, where 
it is most convenient to your workmen. It is 
adaptable for offices, factories, mills, comfort sta- 
tions, ete., wherever cold drinking water is de- 
sired. Fill out the coupon below, and mail. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 0. 


D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :— 

Please mail us at once complete details concerning ‘‘Ebco’’ 
Sanitary Drinking Fountain Equipment, it being understood that 
this request places me at no obligation or expense. 


Name of Concern ........--..- 


Name of Individual 








St. Louis, Mo. 






RED CROSS 


Emergency Accident Cabinet 





_ CROSS Emergency Accident Cabinets are be.ng installed by muny text le 
m.lis, as they find them indispensible in rendering first aid to the injured. 
The contents of this cabinet is complete in every detail, consisting of bandages 
in various widths, cotton, gauze, ant.septics, iodine—in fact everything that may 


be needed by a layman in rendering first aid. 


This cabinet meets the requirements of the Compensation Bureau of In- 
demnity Insurance Companies who make an allowance for the installment of a 


cabinet. 
We also manufacture other safety-first devices such as goggles, 
tors, stretchers, drinking founts, ete. Write for catalog today. 


The Accident Cabinet Co., 





are you prepared to stop it be- 
fore it gains headway? If not, 
then you need two or three 


ACME 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


There is enough chemical in the 
Aeme to extinguish a good sized 
fire. 











Insurance companies recognize 
them as mighty valuable fire pre- 
venters, and any company will re- 
duce your fire insurance rates f 
you install them. The Acme Ex- 
tinguishers are examined, tested 
and labeled under the direction of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Ine. 








If you do not have Acme Ex- 
tinguishers in your m ll, write to- 
day for our literature. 


Missouri Lamp & 
Mfg. Company 


COTTON 









The as 


Fire Insurance 


is insurance against fire. An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure any time. If a fire starts in your mill, 






















FERTILE LANDS. 


Well located and accessible 
to good highways with splen- 
did railroad facilities may be 


had for $10.00 per acre and up 
—all over South Georgia. 


The climate and soil greatly 
favor the vegetable grower 
over other sections—the grow- 
ing season is 250 days. 


Hogs and cattle can be raised 
more cheaply in South Geor- 
gia than anywhere in the 
South. The mild winters and 
native grasses make this possi- 
ble. Local packing houses of- 
fer a permanent dependable 
market at Chicago prices every 
day in the year for hogs and 
beef cattle. 





Why pay more when you 
can purchase “‘as good”’ land 
for $10.00 per acre? South 
Georgia enjoys the best climate 
in the South. 


Send for list of farms for 
sale along the A. B. & A. Rail- 


road. 









W. W. CROXTON, 


General Passenger Agent 


A. B. & A. RAILROAD CO., 


613 Austell Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Recognized By Experts As The Most Simple 
And Effective Method of Fire Extinguishing 


It is generally recognized by firemen, insurance underwriters and inspectors that the ordinary fire pail is the most 
valuable fire fighting apparatus, and that it has put out more fires while in the incipient stage, than all fire extinguish- 
ers combined. Read the following excerpts: 








(From circular of the Grain Dealers Mutaal (nsurance Uo 


“*More fires are extinguished annually with pails of water than by 
all other fire extinguishing apparatus combined. It is considered tha, 







(From cireular No. 78 of Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co.) 


“*More fires in mills and work shops insured in the mutual system one ine é 7 ; 
J \ pail of brine is worth four pails of water for fire extinguishing pu,. 
are put out with handy buckets of water kept full than by all other poses. Without discouraging any other means of fire protection. this 
appliances. company requires casks of water and pails kept in all of its fire risks °° 









The objection to the water barrels and pails most 
commonly used in the mills, is that these barrels become 
leaky and water soaked, the water becomes foul and 
unsanitary and also evaporates and freezes in cold 
weather. 

All these objections are el minated when you use 


METAL FIRE 
BARRELS 


and 


GRANULATED 
monn CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


The Metal Fire Barrels do away with the unsightly 
wooden barrels commonly used. They cannot leak. 
They are neat in appearance, being painted red and the 
inside covered with asphaltum which prevents corrosion. 
Made of heavy gauge steel, all jonts welded. 50 gallon 
eapac ty. Furnished complete with three pails hung on 
hooks inside as shown. 

**3C0’’ Granulated Calcium Chloride mixed with the 
water in this barrel absolutely prevents water from foul- 
ing, evaporating or freezing.. It has no effect on iron or 
steel and prevents corrosion and rust. The barrels of 
water are always full and sanitary. 

Write today for full information and prices. 


Carbondale Calcium Company, 
Carbondale, Pa. 


New York Pittsburgh Baltimore 
Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 








Occupies less 
than a squre 
foot of deska 
Space. 


All Efficiency Begins with Figures 
Figure Facts—Figure Analysis 


You wouldn’t expect to make a success of your business 
if you didn’t keep tab on the figures. Figures are your 
guide posts by which you make your plans for the morrow. 










So naturally you are interested in any mechanical device 
that will enable you to reach those vital figure facts quick- 
ly, accurately, and with the least expense. 


If you haven’t already taken advantage of our offer to 
apply the 


Calculating-Adding Machine 


to your figure work and see for yourself whether it will save you money and mistakes over your present 
method, you ought to do so now. 


You will have a chance to verify You do not put yourself under 
the claim made for the Monroe that obligation to us by a demonstration 
its greatest utility in Textiie Ac- in your own office. The fifteen 
counting lies in its ease and sim- minutes you allow us to go over the 
plicity of operation and the fact that many Monroe “short-cuts” possible 
it may be applied to every variety in your business is the only trespass 
of figure work. upon your time. 

















FREE BOOK COUPON 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 






offices. 





The Coupon is for Your Convenience. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
General Offices, Woolworth Building, New York City. 
Offices in Principal Cities. 






Firm Name 


I <r Oe 
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[} Without cost bligati y r 8 
* 10ut cost or obligation, you may send us Book 
of Facts and Textile Accounting by Machines. 


J Arrange for demonstration on our work in our 


















Postex Cotton Mill, Post, Texas 


MississiPPlI WireE GLass Co. 


217 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK. 
7 W. Madison 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SLAG WINS AGAIN 


Strength and Elasticity of Slag Concrete Demonstrated 


Under the supervision of the City Building Inspector 
the Test tabulated below was made on the fourth floor 


of 
THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS BUILDING 


Total area covered 25'x25.27'—631.75 sq. ft. Total 
load of Pig Iron evenly distributed was 332,000 lbs.— 
525.50-lbs. per sq. foot. Maximum deflection under full 
load was 4”. Entirely recovered when load was re- 
moved. Time consumed in applying load 4 days. Full 
load allowed to remain 18 hours. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE THROUGHOUT 
1,600 TONS SCREENED ENSLEY BASIC SLAG USED 
Joy & Gallup, Architects and Engineers, Birmingham, 
Ala. Evans Bros. Const. Co., Contractors, Birmingham, 

Ala. W. C. Spiker, Consulting Engr., Atlanta, Ga. 


A technical deseription of the above test and also a 
reproduction of ‘‘Slag as a Concrete Aggregate,’’ by 
Sanford E. Thompson, Consulting Engineer, Boston, 
Mass., will be cheerfully furnished to Engineers, Archi- 
tects or others interested. Address: 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. 


Branch Office: General Offices: 
716-17 Empire Bldg. 1607-17 Jeff. Co. Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 


Representat_ves: 


Macon, Ga., D. W. Hill & Co. 

Savannah, Ga., M. Thomson. 

Waycross. Ga., Whitman Commission Co. 
Thomasville, Ga., Standard Sales Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Standard Sales Co. 
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4070 N. Main &t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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is installed for Fire and 
Breakage Protection, Light 
Diffusion and Minimizing 
Cost of Maintenance. 











Let us mail you samples 
and literature which will 
give valuable information. 














One of the few mill white paints 
that has ‘‘made good’’ in the South 


WOLF’S MILL WHITE 


It was found to be a superior white that ‘‘stayed put’’ and 
that didn’t crack or turn yellow. 


Thirty of the South’s largest cotton mills are now using it, 
ineluding the Henrietta Mills, Hawthorne Spinning Co., ete., 
and its use is spreading every day. 


Wolf’s Mill White is no experiment. It meets fully every 
demand for efficiency and economy in a mill white. 


Used in your mill, it will brighten up the interior—cut down 
your light bills—and save you money in your paint appropria- 
tion because it outwears any other and will not crack, peel or 
flake off. 


A trial order will demonstrate the superior qualities of 
Wolf’s Mill White. Send us a trial order today. 


Leon L. Wolf Paint Company, 


304 Lincoln Inn Court, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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In Scans nid in War Protect Bair Pustery With 
an Unclimbable 


ANCHOR POST FENCE 


You may need ‘‘the man with the 
gun’’ too, but he cannot be every- 
where at once. 


HE United States War Department recog- 

nizes the futility of depending solely upon 
‘*the man with the gun.’’ It is using thousands 
of feet of Anchor Post Chain Link Fence to back 
him up in safeguarding its property. 


Any fence won’t do. To afford real protection a 
fence must be strong, rigid, unclimbable and 
practically indestructible. The largest manu- 
facturers of munitions, explosives, steel products, 
electrical devices, chemicals, textiles, ete., have 
provided the maximum of safety by protecting 
their properties with 


Anchor Post Chain Link Fences 


Our Catalog and the service of our 
Engineers will be furnished promptly 


Anchor Post Iron Works 
11 Cortlandt Street ( 33%" ) NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Cleveland Boston Hartford Newark 





Make Use of Every Bit of Daylight 


Let daylight into your mill. Make your walls take every bit of what comes in your windows, multiply it and 
reflect it, instead of absorbing it. Your walls will then be an asset and reduce your lighting bills. . 
In a bright, cheerful plant employees are enabled to de more work, better work; spoilage and accidents are 


reduced to a minimum. : 

Upeo Porcelain Enamel and Pastello Flat White spread daylight over your walls and ce lings and reflect it 
to every nook and corner. 

Let us send you a list of well known manufacturing plants where Upco Quality was selected after exhaustive 
tests in comparison with all other makes of mill white. 

A postal card addressed to us saying ‘‘Send me the book ‘L’ght Without Power’,’’ will bring you a book 
well worth looking over. 


_THE ULLMAN-PHILPOTT COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Industrial Paint and Varnish Laboratorie- 
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A NEW INDUSTRIAL FIRST AID OUTFIT. 


Designed by the surgeon in charge of one of the largest Industrial plants in the country, and comes complete 
with everything needed for First Aid work. 


Let us quote you manufacturer’s prices on our New First Aid equipment or on a special outfit that better meets 
your requirements. Send for booklet describing First Aid or Emergency equipments. 


FRANK S. BETZ CO. . : - : HAMMOND, IND. 


The ‘‘House of 
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The roof of 
Trenton, N. J. 
Mill—14 Swart- 
wout Rotary Ball- 
Bearng Ventila- 
tors, showing 
louvres in closed 
position. 


A Many-Sided Cottage 


O many advantages to ‘‘Ready-Bilt’’ steel cottages that we 

can't enumerate them all in this space. 

You can run up a ‘‘Ready Bilt’’ Cottage :n next to no time 
And when it’s up it has all the dependable permanency you want. 
Absolute protection from the elements and comfortable living 
quarters. Moreover, if you want to move the cottage, that’s. 
readily acomplished. All parts are sectional and interchangeable. 
Any length or width can be furnished. 

‘*Ready-Bilt’’ Cottages are steel-built—there’s durability— 
and they are designed to secure rigidity and stability. More- 
over, they are fire-proof and they last. 

So, in your own interest, before you decide what to buy, ‘n- 
vestigate ‘‘Ready-Bilt’’ Cottages. The first step is to get full' 
a And that’s what we'll send you whenever you ask; 
‘or it. 


Portable Garages, Warehouses, Stare Rooms, 
School Houses, etc., a specialty. 


Canton Metal Ceiling Company, Canton, O. 


Ready-Bilt 


Steel, Portable 


COTTAGES 














SWARTWOUT ROTARY 
BALL-BEARING VENTILATORS 


help nature provide the genuine ventilation of real, fresh 
air. The passing breeze itself sucks out the vitiated in- 
side air. The operation is entirely automatic, and no at- 
tention is required except to open the louvers or dampers 
by simply pulling a hand chain to give the desired cireula- 
tion. 

The free ventilation handbook ‘‘Gospel of Fresh Air’’ 
tells the whole story. Send for it. 


The Ohio Blower Co. 
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Neither water nor dust 
have any effect on the 
windings. 


Unusually heavy work 
is safely taken care of 
by the ample overload 
capacity of the motor. 


The only care required 
is an occasional filling 
of the large oil wells 
and this any workman 
can do. 


Ih's standard Lincoln Motor has 
operated under water for over 
3 years without damage to 
windings. 








Syracuse 


COTTON 


Reliable Power 


The cotton mill equipped with Lincoln 
Motors is assured of reliable power. 





Agencies in other principal cities. 
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Lincoln Motor Drive in the cotton mills of the Johnston Mfg. Co. 
Write for Bulletin on Motors 101-N 


**Link Up with Lincoln’’ 


The Lincoln Electric Company 
Cleveland. O. Charlotte, N. C. 


New York City Chicago Philadelphia 
(Singer Bldg.) Columbus Pittsburg 
Buffalo Detroit Toronto, Canada 
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The Board Decides 
toElectrify Their 


Mill 


ATLANTA, GA. ROME, GA. 





‘“—and the wiring contract goes to 
Walker—I know what they can do” 


‘‘They re responsible contractors. They’ve wired and installed electrical 
equipment in some of the biggest mills in the South and therefore have the 
experience to wire our mill righ/. When they get our contract, we can feel 
certain that every bit of electrical equipment going into our mill will be 
properly installed.”’ 

For a number of years the Walker Electric & Plumbing Company have been 
wiring and installing mechanical equipment in many of the largest mills of the 
South, including the Pacific Mills, International Cotton Mills, Meritas Mills, Swift 
Mfg. Co., Avondale Mills, Massachusetts Mills In Georgia, Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Anchor Duck Mills, Handley Mfg. Co., Winnsboro Mills, Thatcher Spinning Co.. 
Indian Head Mills of Alabama, and others. 

Some of the best mill architects and engineers are recommending their services 
for either mill or mill village wiring as well as plumbing and heating installations. 

They have a staff of competent electrical plumbing and heating engineers, and 
would be glad to furnish estimates to any industrial plant for work in their lines. 

When you have electrical, plumbing or heating work to be done, remember you 
ean get it done right by writing to the 


WALKER 


ELECTRIC & PLUMBING CO. 


Plumbing, Heating and Electrical Contractors 


So AMINA 





COLUMBUS, GA. 
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HE president of a great railroad 
once said that the employes of 
his road were its biggest asset. 


He could, of course, replace them, 
man for man, but the training, the 
loyalty, the worth of these individual 
men was what made his a great rail- 
road. 

There is a great difference be- 
tween one operative and another paid 
the same wages. To obtain the best 
operatives and hold them, is one of the 
big achievements in industrial man- 
agement. 


The better the workman, the more 
particular is he about the surround- 
ings of his working home. 

Other things being equal, the 
clean, sanitary, well lighted mill will 
get the pick of the operatives. 


COTTON 
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A good workman knows the value 
of good light. He -knows that it 
makes him a better workman, pre- 
vents accidents and keeps him from 
making mistakes. Besides this hé 
knows the stimulating effect of a 
cheerful, well-lighted room. 


Looked at from his point of view 
or your own (and if he’s a good work- 
man both viewpoints are the same), 
good light is one of the vital factors 
in mill equipment. 

The cost of incorrect lighting is 
frequently greater than that of cor- 
rect lighting. 

Put your lighting to the test now, 
and find out if it needs improvement. 
Our Engineering Department is ready 
to assist. We make no charge for 
its’ services. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 
165 Broadway, New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the Country 


4¢ 
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Who Gets the Pick of the Operatives? 
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Textile Machinery 


HE SMOOTH, steady pull of the Link- 
Belt Silent Chain Drive is inde spendent 


of atmospheric conditions, assuring uni- 
form operation under any conditions, even 
in hot, cold, damp or oily places. The Silent 
Chain Drive is practically a flexible gear— 
there is tension on the puiling side of the 
chain only; hence the journal friction is 
practically eliminated. No power is lost 


due to bearing friction, ap- LINK-BELT COMPANY 


proximately 99% of the 
energy of the motor being 


PHILADELPHIA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Charlotte, N. C., J. 8. Cothran, Coml. Bk. Bldg. 


j : 1h csi-uiy AtendG ails © ab +o ee l 
transmitted to the shaft or = bind in the Brincipat Oities. x 


machine. The power is transmitted quiet- 
ly, without slip or loss. 

Send for a Link-Belt engineer to make a 
study of your conditions, and point out how 


you can gain increased production and re- 


duced power charges through the use of 
Link-Belt Silent Chain. 

We’llsend Data Book No. 125 on request. 
It is the handbook of efficient 
power transmission and 
tells all about Silent Chain 
Drives. 


CHICAGO 


LINK=BELT 


SILI 
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Electrifyi 
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Some of the mills we have wired O S an 1 ages 

>. * 7. 
and installed electrical equipment : a 

OUR SPECIALTY 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
= ern gg: se Hh ce Thee The wiring of your mill and the correct installation of lights, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. motors and electrical equipment is a most important item. 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

i “a y > + , . . . 
Be aT a ties Ala You should give your contract to a concern who specializes 
Texas Cotton Mills, McKinney, Texas. in textile mill electrical work—a concern that has had the wide 
Aldora Cotton Mills, Barnesville, Ga. : P ‘ Se : . A ‘ 
Hampton Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga. experience gained by wiring and installing equipment in such 
Mandeville Cotton Mills, Carrollton, Ga. ills as se listed ; » left—a coneer , , 5 
Kincaid Mfg €o. Griffin, Ga. mills as those listed at the left 1 concern upon W hom you can 
Ensign Cotton M lls, Forsyth, Ga. depend to give you the best, in both work and material. 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. We will be glad to furnish estimates on any electrical work 
McIntosh Mills, McBridge, Ga. P , . we . 

Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. in the mill or mill village, large or small. 
Chattanooga Knitting M lls, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cherokee Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Seminole Mfg. Co., Clearwater, 8S. C. 


Aiken Mfg. Co. Bath, S. C. 
Bettie Francis Cotton Mills, Alexander City, Ala. 


Coosa Mfg. Co., Piedmont, Ala. : 
French Broad Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Grantville Hosiery Mills, Grantville, Ga. +e 7 


Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 
LaGrange Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Reseces Wut Mothers, Gs. te ee Electrical Contractor 
Atlanta, Ga. 


May we serve you? 


Milstead Mfg. Co., Milstead, Ga. 











Electrical Supplies 
and Apparatus 


AVING the equip- 

ment—the stock on 

hand for instant 
shipment —the disposi- 
tion to serve and a keen 
perspective of the re- 
quirements of mill oper- 
ators, places this institu- 
tion to the very forefront 
in all that pertains to 
things electrical. 


. When Lamps are needed you 
want them forthwith, and we 
are prepared for the emer- 


gency. 


The same is true of Wire, of 
Lamp Cord, Fuses and Re- 
Slectors. 


But our service does not stop 
there. That is only where it 
begins. 


Reference to our 800 page 
catalogue of Electrical Sup- 
plies and Equipment, illus- 
trates, describes and gives 
the price of hundreds and 
hundreds of the necessities. 


You can have a copy of this 
book by indicating the de- 
sire, and our very first 
order will indicate the 
promptness with 
which we de- 
spatch. 


CARTER ELEC.CO. 


72 N.GROAD ST. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Induction 
Motors 
for all 


Textile Power 
Requirements 










Individual Drive 
Two Frame Drive 
Four Frame Drive 

Group Drive © 







Let Us Figure on 
Your Requirements 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Milwaukee, - Wisconsin 












The Heart of an 


ECONOMY 


renewable cartridge 


FUSE 


is the “Drop Out*’ Renewal Link. It 
is the only thing you have to replace in 
order to renew a blown CCONOMY 
FUSE. The expense is trifling. com- 
pared to the utter extravagance of dis- 
carding an entire fuse after it has 
operated. 

Use Economy Fuses in your plant and 
by their use cut yearly fuse mainte- 
nance bills a full 80 per cent. 

Write for free Samples. Test them. Let 
the results speak for the ecenemy and 
safety of Economy Fuses. Be sure to 

ask fer Cataleg 39. 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Ce. 
Kinzie a oo Sts., 


60. 
At Leading Jobbers. 
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The Government Demanded Quick 
and Efficient Electrical Wiring— 


We Were Awarded the Contract 


The Officers Reserve Training Quarters at Fort McPherson, Ga., consists of 84 buildings to ac- 


commodate 2500 men. We were awarded the contract to do all electrical wiring and installations, 
with a time limit of 10 days. All work was completed, current turned on and comple te service in 


operation within the time allotted to us. 

This is just to show you that when the most efficient electrical ,wiring and installation is re- 
quired in a specified time, you can always depend on us. 

We make a specialty of textile mill wiring and the installation of electrical equipment for 
either mill or mill village. With over nine years experience in electrical engineering and contract- 
ing, we are in position to render the most expert service in the installation of transmission lines, 
outside and inside wiring, and the most efficient installation and arrangement of electric motors, 


lights, ete. 
Just put your electrical work in our hands and you ean be sure it will be done properly and 
promptly. 


Write us when you're ready! 


T. H. McKINNEY, Inc. 


: Contracting Electrical Engineers. 
2 2 Wall Street ATLANTA, GA. 
= 
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TO DEVELOP 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 


We own several available water power sites 
aggregating upwards of 


50,000 HORSE POWER 


which will be developed asthe market warrants. 
Cotton Mill Interests contemplating new mills, 
and other large users of power, are invited to 
confer with us as to their power needs. 


THE COLUMBUS POWER"COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


SUB STATIONS BRANCH LINES 
WEST POINT, GA. MORELAND, GA. 
LA GRANGE, GA. GRANTVILLE, GA. 
NEWNAN, GA. TRIMBLE, GA. 


HOGANSVILLE, GA. 
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Building Bigger I Susiness’ by Better Methods 


75% of all electric power used in the textile mills of this country 
passes through G-E Motors 


HEN you cut down manufacturing costs— 

up go your profits. When you increase 

your production—when you increase the 
quality of your products — when you decrease 
spoilage—up go your profits. 


When you make it easier for an employee to 
produce more, you make it easier for him to earn 
more; and you find it easier to get the better kind 
of help and much easier to keep them. And up 
go your profils. 

When you cut down your power costs, when you 
cut down maintenance of plant—when youreduce 


3 rial 


overhead supervision—wnen you lessen break- 
age of machinery—when you reduce stoppage 
of machinery—these mean more profits. 


These advantages and a greatly increased capac- 
ity for service to your customers come to plants 
equipped with G-E Motor Drive. 


We will gladly send a member of our Engineer- 
ing Organization who will study the requirements 
and conditions of your plant, and tell you how, 
where and why G-E Motor Drive will give you 
manufacturing advantages. 


GE Motor Drive 





46 Mill Power Dept: Boston. Mass. 


7028 
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‘‘Load & Look’’ 


American 
Kron Scales 


AUTOMATIC SPRINGLESS 


Made in U. S. A. 
All Metal Construction 


Kron Seales are giving perfect satisfaction 
in hundreds of mills and industrial concerns 
where the saving of time and labor, the elim- 
ination of errors and guesswork, mean a sav- 
ing of money. 


Made in types to meet all requirements. 
Any Capacity. 





Write for catalog and complete information 


American Kron Scale Co. 
422 East 53rd St. New York 


Branch Offices: Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit,.San Francisco, Wilson N. OC. 
Southern Office, 405 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


ENN AO 








P. B,. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. 


Home Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. 


Established 1881. 


An excellent and unique 
hand threader in a re- 
liable shuttle. 


Straight or curved saw 
cut. 
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SIMPLICITY 


Write for sample set of 
threader eyes. 


OO 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


0 





Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 
Cotton Yarns—in Skein and Warp 


Daily Capacity 50,000 Lbs. 





Special Finish. Special Dyeing of 


PUT YOUR PROCESSING IN OUR HANDS if you want to Match Samples. 
to be sure of results. We have had 35 years of experience Cotton Yarns for Silk Goods in Black and Colors Co 
in Dyeing, Bleaching or Mercer:zing and have every modern Also—Facilities for Winding Cotton Yarns on Paper Pp 


i | 
rh ; equipment operated by skilled employees. 
‘ Pure Bleaching for Piece Dye Work. Fancy Colors Dyed Parallel Tubes. 


Tubes for the Shuttle, also on Beams and Cones and 


Office and Works at Pawtucket R. I. 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription price, $1.00 for two years; 
$1.50 a year. Entered at the Dalton, Ga., postoffice as second-class 


matter. 


Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
after publication. The names of contributors need not necessarily be 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. 
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IN OUR DAILY MAIL. 

A cotton mill in Mississippi 
writes us: 

“We enclose herewith a 
stamped envelope for reply 
and would appreciate your 
writing us, if you know of-.any 
mills that are running day 
and night and what method 
they use to determine the 
amount of cloth made by the 
day run and the night run. 

We are running our weave 
room night and day and have 
attempted to mark the weav- 
er’s number just where they 
leave off at the end of the 
day and begin the night work, 
but we find this very compli- 
cated and very unsatisfactory 
in catching the numbers every 
time. 

If you know of any other 
practice obtaining in any oth- 
er mills, we would appreciate 
your giving us the informa- 
tion as to the best method of 
keeping the pay-roll when you 
have a double shift of this 
kind.” 

From a cotton mill in Geor- 
gia: 

“Will you please put us in 
touch with a reliable party 
who makes a_ business of 
welding ends on boiler tubes?” 

From a cotton mill in North 
Carolina : 

“We recently saw in an is- 
sue of CorTron an advertise- 
ment inserted by a firm mak- 
ing cotton tie buckles, but are 
now unable to lay our hands 
on it. Will you please be 
kind enough to give us the 
address?” 

From a_ knitting mill in 
North Carolina: 

“Do you know of any 176 
needle. 3%, inch cylinder 
Acme knitting machines for 
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sale, also Brinton ribbers? If 
so, Please advise us.” 

From a cotton mill in South 
Careolina : 

“We would like to secure 
prices on light wooden veneer 
boxes 20% inches wide, 1914 
inches high, 31 inches long, 
inside dimensions. Also boxes 
of same dimensions except 13 
inches high and 6% inches 
high. We thought probably 
that you would know of sev- 
eral concerns who are in a 
position to manufacture this 
class of box. We will appre- 
ciate, therefore, your giving 
them this information, re- 
questing that they quote us 
on these three different size 
boxes in quantities of 100 to 
500 of each size, or give us 
the names of concerns so that 
we can write them direct.” 


THE ADVERTISING PAGES 
OF THIS ISSUE. 


Over 250 manufacturers 
have jtaken space in the ad- 
vertising pages of this num- 
ber to tell the readers of 
Cotton the latest equipment 
and methods they are put- 
ting on the market to make 
your plants more efficient. 
In these days of unprece- 
dented activity, when the 
mills are running to capacity. 
many of them overtime and 
nights their announcements 
are especially opportune and 
of vital interest to you. 


Read through the advertis- 
ing pages carefully and no 
doubt you will find announce- 
ments of equipment and meth- 
ods that can be applied to 
solve your particular prob- 
lems. 


You would also find it of 
advantage to follow the cus- 
tom of many readers of 
Cotton of filing each issue 
for future reference in your 
buying. 
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If it cost 374% cents per tube to clear a boiler of 
scale by one method and later, it cost 8% cents per tube 
to clean the same boiler and leave it in excellent condition 
by the Dixon method, don’t you think that the Dixon 


method is worth while? 


DIXON’S PIONEER BOILER GRAPHITE 


‘*the boiler graphite that gives results’’ 


By the use of Dixon’s Pioneer Boiler Graphite (Flake 
Graphite), fuel bills are reduced, the cost of cleaning 
minimized and the boiler is kept in exeellent condition. 
Points that all mean a substantial saving in 1 ems 


costs. 


Booklet No. 34-T is well worth sending for. It costs 


you nothing and may mean everything to you. 
Made in Jersey City by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 


**An Ounce of Prevention 
Is Worth a Pound of Cure’’ 


SUCCESSFUL SOUTHERN 
BOBBIN MAKERS 


CLINTON CAM COMPANY 
CLINTON, S. C. 


Our Cam Device Reduces Shock and Prevents 
Breakage of Various Parts of the Loom. 


| JORDAN MFG. CO., Monticello, | Ga. | 
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CHATTANOOG 
TENN. 


RUDOL DH J. SHUTTING Co. 








TWISTED 
EYE 
In “GARLAND” 


Cabled Twine 
Loom Harness 

















Our experience shows that for ail 
ordinary weaving, cabled twine loom 
harnesses weave best and wear long- 
est. This twine is hard to knit and 
difficult to finish but our harnesses are 
so carefully made and so thoroughly 
inspected that every cabled twine 
harness which we send out is smooth- 
ly finished and free from twisted 
eyes. 












GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, MAINE 
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Cotton. 


It was on the train en route to the Convention at Wash- 


ington. A prominent and successful cotton manufacturer 


was commenting on the present condition of the raw cotton 


and goods markets. 


“Yes,” he said, “I am inclined to be a bear on cotton at 
this time. Why? Well, in the first place, most everybody 
else is bullish, and I’ve found it a pretty good practice to 
take the opposite side of the market from the majority. 


“T never buy cotton at 17 cents or over expecting to 
make a profit. It is more profitable to wait until the market 
slumps, as it did early in February, and then buy. My 
advice to a manufacturer at this time would be to accept 
all the orders he could handle for future delivery based on 
eurrent cotton prices, and then ‘bucket’ the orders and sit 
tight in the boat. It will only bea matter of a few weeks 
or months when he will have a chance to buy cotton at less 
than the present market price. 

“The ‘bulls’ are erying a short crop,” he continued, “but 
let’s see how that works out. In the first place we had a 
cold winter and’ a late and cold spring, which was bad for 
the boll weevil. Second, we had a dry May, which usually 
accompanies a good crop year. Third, we won’t have a 
July flood this year as we did in 1916; the Master who con- 
trolls the universe never deals the same cards twice. Fourth, 
the mills will not use as much cotton this year as was the 
case in 1916; they won’t have the operatives. Fifth, as 
large or a larger crop will be produced; the conscription 
bill works as a two-edged sword, remember, it exempts 
farm labor, but it conseripts mill labor. Sixth, the people 
as a mass, on whom we depend to absorb our finished cot- 
ton products, are feeling the unprecedented high food costs; 
they won’t buy shirts and soeks and go around with an 
empty stomach. 

“A man can sell for future delivery at the prevailing 
market prices almost any raw product except raw coffee 
and come out ahead of the game in the end. Mind you,” 
he emphasized, “I don’t say just how long it would take, 
but if he persists in this course he will win. Our present 
The prices have 


market prices represent an inverted ‘V. 
been pushed up and up toward the apex of that inverted V 
until they have reached a point in excess of any of record. 
I don’t know how much farther it is to the top; we may be 
almost there, or we may have quite a little distance yet to 
go; but I do know that it’s a long way down the other side 
of that inverted V and the sides are mighty steep. 


When 
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the prices do go over that peak, you will see holders of 
‘long’ cotton racing with each other to unload and the 900 
point .drop of last February may be duplicated or ex- 
ceeded. 

“What am I doing? I’m using cotton I bought last 
February around 13 cents, and if I have to buy at present 
prices, it will only be in little lots to tide me along until 
the cheaper cotton arrives. A man will feel a lot better 
when that drop comes, if his warehouses are empty. 

“No, I’m not much afraid of a corner. When they try 
that somebody always goes broke, and it isn’t the man who 
sits tight in the boat and plays safe. 

“My advice is to sell on a market like this. Let the 


other fellow do the buying.” 


Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


The state of Washington is having great trouble in the 
administration of its Workthen’s Compensation Laws, and 
many abuses are alleged to have crept in during the past 
five years. 

The state of Ohio is legislating to void all contracts 
which undertake to indemnify or insure employers against 
compensation liability. 

It is alleged, with color of truth, that some of the states 
are interested in the question of workmen’s compensation 
acts more from the standpoint of creating places for po- 
litical workers than from that of the workmen’s benefit. 


It is certainly true that much of our legislation is di- 
rectly inspired by the desire to make votes, and it is that 
spirit which has flooded our country with many useless 
laws, and overwhelmed our courts with litigation. 

The state has a distinct advantage over the private cor- 
poration in working out its insurance sehemes, inasmucle 
as it can eliminate entirely the question of profit. 

If, with this immense initial advantage, it cannot hold 
its own against the private corporations, we have all the 
proof we need that the state should not engage in that par- 
ticular line of business. 

It is clearly unjust for the state, in the exercise of its 
poliee power, to undertake to prohibit a business which has 
What, difference should it 
make to the state how or where the employer gets the money 


served a most useful purpose. 


so long as the injured workman gets compensation ? 


Let us look at another angle. In the south many em- 


ployers are resorting to group insurance, i. e., insuring 


If 


their employees as a whole in some standard company. 
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the policies just referred to are to prevail, then this form 
of insurance will come under the ban, with the state utterly 
unprepared to offer a satisfactory substitute. There is a 
fair and honest way to treat this question. If the states 
want to enter upon the business of life, casualty and pen- 
sion insurance, by all means let them go ahead with it, pro- 
vided they do not interfere with established companies which 
have been doing the business for years. 

Should the states offer the best inducements they will get 
the business, should the companies be able to offer better 
terms than the states, they will get the business. In the end 
the people will be well served, which is the result that the 
states should desire. 
he 


What a Government Bond Is. 


The Government of the United States has two methods 
of raising money. One is by taxation. The other is by the 
sale of bonds, which is a method of borrowing money. 

The Government bond is the printed promise of the 
Government to pay back the borrowed sum of money at a 
certain time, and to pay interest on it at regular intervals 
until it is repaid. 

The Government borrows money in this way only after 
it has been given the right to do so by act of Congress ap- 
proved by the President, and the terms of the loan are set 
out in the act. 

Back of the promise of the Government stands the hon- 
or of the Government and all its taxing resources. Really 
the whole wealth of the nation stands behind this solemn 
promise of the Government to pay. 

This makes a United States Government bond the safest 
investment in the world. If the bond of the United States 
Government is not safe, no property in the United States 
is safe. If the United States can not pay its bonds, it is 
hardly probable that it will be able to protect the citizens 
in their other rights. 

The Liberty Loan Bonds of 1917 are especially attrac- 
tive investments. Not only have they this absolute safety 
characteristic of all United States bonds but they are tax 
free not only from all existing taxes but from any war 
tax that may subsequently be levied. No state, city, nor 
county may tax them. The inheritance tax of the United 
States and of some states may affect them, or rather, af- 
fect their transfer after death of the owner by will or by 
inheritance. 

Another advantage these Liberty Loan Bonds possess 
is that if the Government issues bonds later on during 

this war at a higher rate of interest the holders of Liberty 
Loan Bonds will be allowed to exchange at par their bonds 
for bonds bearing the higher rate of interest. 


Every man of us may rightly consider himself under the 
head of “unfinished business.’ One of the most encouraging 
discoveries of recent science is that the defects of heredity 
and environment can be overeome by applying brains and - 
effort to the task. If you are less successful than your 
neighbor, the answer lies within you. It is not he is a born 
success, not that you are a born failure. Success is not 
“born,” it’s won. You are still “unfinished business.” 
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The Menace of the Wooden Shingle. 


From the first house that flared into flame shin- 
gles were caught by the high northeast wind and soon 
became a veritable skhiwer of burning brands over. 
the tops of the long line of negro dwellings down 
Fort street. Within fifteen minutes a dozen houses 
were on fire in as many places. Additional fire 
alarms were rung in and two fire companies answered 
the call. A total of fifteen hose lines were playing 
on the blazes within thirty minutes. Pedestrians 
began to gather in little groups here and there to 
watch the fire-fighters at work, and these soon be- 
eame fire-fighters themselves, serving hose lines re- 
gardless of flying sparks, regardless of clothing; 
working side by side with the firemen and with the 
negroes who were desperately trying to save their 
burning homes. * * * All over the seetion men 
were on the housetops dashing water from buckets, 
or directing streams from garden hose on the shin- 
gles * * * but the high wind, responsible for 
the conflagration from the outset, from the first 
spark, carried sparks far onward and houses caught 
and burned almost before assistance could reach the 
residents, who, in every case, tried to stop the 
onrush, 

The flames seemed to sweep all before them by 
their very volume, by the intensity of the conflagra- 
tion itself. House tops seemed to spring into flames 
from one corner to the other simultaneously. The 
entire section became a roaring furnace against 
which the efforts of the soldiers and civilians, the 
firemen and little boys, all working together, seemed 
feeble. At No. 287 North Jackson street the fire, 
traveling in a northeasterly direction and crossing 
streets diagonally, jumped over from the west side 
of the street and started toward Boulevard. No. 
287, 291 and 293 burned first and were the means 
of sending the flames over house tops and down 
Boulevard.—From the Atlanta Constitution for May 
22nd. 

Estimated loss 34% millions or over. 

Number of buildings destroyed 1,563. 

Cause—the big three; wind, wooden shingles and fire. 

Atlanta’s anti-wooden shingle ordinance passed in 1916 
to take effect January 1st, 1917—suspended for six months. 

Why? God knows. 

Further comment at this time is useless, except to draw 
from these facts a moral for and a warning to our cotton 
manufacturer readers, and urge them to protect their mill 


villages at once by abolishing the wooden shingle. 
Enthusiasm. 


I ean take a sapphire and a piece of plain blue glass, and 
I ean rub the plain glass until it has a surface as hard as the 
sapphire; but when I put the two together and I look down 
into them, I find that the sapphire has a thousand little lights 
glittering out of it that you eannot get out of the blue glass 
if you rub it a thousand years. 


What those little lights are to the sapphire, enthusiasm is 
to the man. I love to see enthusiasm. A man should be 
enthusiastic about that in which he is interested. I would 
not give two cents for a man who works for money alone. 
The man who doesn’t get some comfort and some enthusiasm 
out of his daily work is in a bad way. Some men are almost 
irresistible—you know that. It is because enthusiasm rad- 
iates from their expression, beams from their eyes, and is 
evident in their actions. Enthusiasm is that thing which 
makes a man boil over for his business; for his family, or 
for anything he has an interest in, for anything his heart is 
in. So I say, enthusiasm is one of the greatest things a man 
ean have.—Hugh Chalmers. 
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Down in West Georgia 
there lives a man who is lit- 
erally in a elass by himself, 
though some of his neighbors 
have not yet found it out. 
His physical architecture is 
on the order of certain well- 
known sailing vessels built by 
the Hollanders and commonly 
called “Duteh Luggers.” And 
he is as solid as a Dutch lug- 
ger, too, 

As far from being eccentric 
as it is possible for a sane 
and healthy mind to be, he yet 
has certain little peculiarities 
which make him stand out in 
a rather unusual way. And 
that is something that he has 
not yet found out, for it prob- 
ably has never entered his 
head that these little pecu- 
liarities are noticeable. It 
may be questioned if he knows 
he has ’em. 

Some 25 or 30 years ago, 
then a mere lad, with “no- 
tions” in his head, he started out to build up a big mer- 
eantile business in a country town. Get that right—not a 
retai! business, but a big wholesale business, in a small 
country town with one railroad. He had mighty little 
money, but he had industry, which is common; a fine judg- 
ment as to men, which is uncommon, and a way of getting 
money from bankers and such like people, which is very 
uncommon. 

His industry was continuous, his judgment of men en- 
abled him to gather around him a crew of enthusiastic and 
capable men who have steadily shared his fortunes, while 
his ability to secure money when needed enabled him to in- 
crease his business rapidly. 

In a very few years people began to hear of Fuller E. 
Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga., as the man who had built up 
a huge business extending over many states, operating from 
a small town. He had put LaGrange on the map. 

And then his first peculiarity cropped out. He refused 
to get his head swelled up, and to move to a big town; La- 
Grange suited him. His second peculiarity is that he is 
essentially a countryman in his feelings and will never get 
over it. 

In 1889 the Callaway mercantile business was so firmly 
established that he began to look out for some other vent 
for his surplus energy, and with unerring judgment he 
picked upon cotton manufacturing as a field of big possi- 
bilities. So in 1899 he and C. V. Truitt with some local 
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A Southern Industry Builder 


The New President of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association 
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support organized the Unity Cotton Mills. Callaway’s 
strong qualities were all called into play. His unfailing 
smile, which would charm a bird off the bush, and his opt!- 
mism, which is genuine and which refuses under any condi- 
tions to weaken, were needed. 

The Unity Mills made such a pronounced and prompt 
suecess that certain Atlanta capitalists who had on their 
hands the unprofitable Milstead Manufacturing Company, 
near Conyers, Ga., induced him to take that in charge. This 
was within four years of his first entry into the cotton mill 
business. The Milstead Company has since been a payins 
venture, 

Theneeforward, with capital flowing to him beeause of 
his proven ability, the growth of his milling interests has 
been phenomenal. In 1905-6 the Elm City Cotton Mills 
were built at LaGrange, and in the same year the Man- 
chester Cotton Mills, at Manchester, Ga. The last mills 
in the chain, the Hillside Cotton Mills and Valley Waste 
Mills, of LaGrange, were begun in 1914. 

In all of these mills Callaway is it. He wou!d not be 
Fuller Callaway if he did not know about all there is to 
know about the mills, but his special job has been the 
financing ana sel!ing ends of the business. As the mills now 
are consuming 100,000 bales of cotton annually, with sales 
of $15,000,000, it will be seen that his job is quite a sizable 
one. 

Another evidence of his business acumen is seen in the 
fact that none of these mills make goods which are sold over 
the counter, but all their products go into other manufac- 
tures, principally for the rubber trade, and Mr. Cal'away 
attributes their suecess in large measure to the fact that 
they have striven to make goods of high quality and to 
meet the peculiar and exacting needs of each specialty 
manufacturer they serve. 

Naturally you will want to know about the mercantile 
business. Well, as the darkies would say, “She is stil! a 
gwine.” Callaway is no quitter. It has been so hard for 
him to keep busy all the time that incidentally he has be- 
come “Director of Sales and Finances” for the Seeurity 
Warehouse Co., LaGrange Insurance Agency, Electric Gin- 
nery, Callaway Development Co. and Manchester Develop- 
ment Co. In banking lines we find him in the LaGrange 
National Bank, LaGrange Savings Bank, and the Bank of 
Manchester. Also he personally supervises his 475-aecre 
farm. 

It is the writer’s personal opinion that he will never get 
enough things to keep him real busy until he buys a news-, 
paper and has to do his own editing. After that he will 
take on no new jobs. 

How old is he, did you ask? Well, that you will have 
to guess. He looks about 35, and you instinctively feel that 
he has some private remedy that keeps him eternally young. 

Mr. Callaway is essentially a dreamer and a builder. 
His vision of the bare red hillsides and the worn-out farms 
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of Troup County, with which he started, showed him pros 


perous factories, surrounded by the rose-covered, garden- 
environed homes of his employees. It opened for him a 
vista where stood substantial brick school houses operating 
nine months each year and educating thousands of children 
into greater knowledge and better standards of living. 
These and many other similar dreams are well on their 
way to fulfillment, although today he still sees these things 
with the eyes of the future. He sees the newly planted 
trees and rose bushes of the Hillside Mills village as they 
will look ten years hence, and by means of this distant dut- 
look, the work is planned upon a scale so broad and so 
complete that every slightest detail is considered and ar- 
ranged for in advance. 

On the side he served Georgia exceptionally well for 
several years as one of its railroad commissioners, and has 
traveled extensively. Of wide information and engaging 
personality, he is a delightful companion, which makes it 
hard to tell of a real eccentricity. It is, however, a solemn 
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fact that he has deelined high political position which was. 
tendered hitn without involving any effort on his part be- 
yond saying “yes.” This settles definitely one point which 
has been in doubt—that there is here and there a man 
who really does not want public office. 

Startling, isn’t it? But true. 

He has been aceused of being a millionaire. If he is, 
no one who knows him holds any grudge on account of it, 
and the stranger who might meet and travel with him for 
a day would never suspect him. One could safely gamble 
that no one ever heard Fuller Callaway complain that busi- 
ness was bad. It-is always good with him. Grasp that 
fact and you begin to get a key to the man. 

His smile, his optimism, and his walking stick would 
earry him around the wor'd without money if he should 
go broke. 

Don’t forget the walking stick. : 

Is it necessary to say that he stands at the top as a mill 
man, a merehant, a banker, a developer, as a good citizen? 

Big man? You bet!—any old way you take him. 





The Washington Convention 


on Monday night the lobby of the Willard was a moving 
mass of men, all engaged in discussing war questions, or 
congressional policies, or both. ; 

The ear!y morning trains of Tuesday brought in addi- 
tional delegates, and when President John A. Law called 


The twenty-first annual corvention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, which was held at the 
New Willard Hotel at Washington on May 22nd and 23rd, 
was a much greater success than had been anticipated by 
many members. Owing to the delay in the preparation of 
the program, very little was known in advance as to what 
the committee had in store, but upon arriving in Wash- 
ington it developed that a number of interesting speakers 
had been secured for the occasion, and with the large 
membership present from the South, together with the un- 
usual number present from the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers of Boston, which met in a joint ses- 
sion with the American Association on Tuesday afternoon, 
tended to make this convention one of the live meetings in 
the history of the association. 

Besides the unusually fine list of speakers presented 
and the live topies upon which they talked, Washington 
itself was in a buzz on political questions and war talk, 
and this fact, abetted by the large number of outsiders 
who were also present in Washington on other business, but 
who found much of interest in the meetings of the associa- 
¢ion, aided in increasing the audiences in the meeting room 
to the point where the seating capacity was practically 
filled. 

A great many manufacturers and machinery men ar- 
rived in the city on Monday, May 2st, in order té attend 
the Technical Textile Conference that was being held at 
the Bureau of Standards under the direction of Dr. 8. W. 
Stratton. The evening train brought in more members, and 


the 

First Session 
to order, the meeting room was very comfortably filled with 
the active and associate membership of the association. 

According to the program, the first feature to be pre- 
sented would be the address of the President, but in order 
to allow Dr. Hollis Godfrey of the Advisory Commission of 
National Defense to complete his address in time to catch 
a train out of Washington, Mr. Law changed the arrange- 
ment of the program and announced Dr. Godfrey as the 
first speaker. 

Dr. Godfrey spoke to the subject, “What We Need 
to Win War,” and outlined the fact that among the prin- 
cipal things to be considered were a proper co-ordination 
of manufacturing and engineering industries. Three 
things were absolutely necessary in order to win the war, 
he said, and these were production, quality and deliveries. 
These, he pointed out, were the three fundamental factors, 
and he further indicated that it was up to the manufac- 
turers to secure these things. The time for getting out 
certain orders or contracts is usually underestimated or fig- 
ured without due care, and because of this lack of mfor- 
mation as to the production, speed and cost, many contracts 
fail of delivery at the specified time, and frequently the 
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work is so speeded up to assist the delivery that the quality 
suffers. He urged that all units of all organizations get 
together in one common fraternity in an effort to win the 
war, and he asked that constructive criticism be made by 
active members of the association or others who were in a 
position to criticise, or to offer suggestions that would be 
of material aid in gaining these three vital factors toward 
the winning of war—producetion, quality and deliveries. 

The next feature on the program was the 

Address of the President 

by President John A. Law of Spartanburg, S. C. 
dent Law said, in part: 

“Never before in the twenty*one years of its existence 
has the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association met 
during a more momentous period in our nation’s history, 


Presi- 


nor at a time more inspiring to individual and concerted 
action. 

“It would be folly for me to attempt in this report to 
give more than a brief digest of the important happenings 
of the past year vitally affecting our association and the 
cotton manufacturing industry in general. 

“American in name and American in heart, our associa- 


tion has earnestly endeavored to concentrate its activities 





A. Law. 


PRESIDENT JOHN 


upon national affairs, not seeking advantages for any one 
section, at the expense of any other, but endeavoring, 
through the organization of its committees, to co-operate in 
the important national matters which have from time to 
time arisen. 

“Tt has to an extent been handicapped by the fact that 
its membership was scattered geographically over a large 
territory, (making frequent conferences difficult) and 
throughout a number of states with varying laws and with 
inadequately organized state associations. 

“Earnest efforts have been made in years past by those 
closest in touch with the association’s affairs to bring the 
association in at least closer working relations with our sis- 
ter association, the National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, and perhaps eventually to so co-ordinate condi- 
tions as to justify a merger of the two associations, 
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its 


“With this end in 
meeting, authorized the formation of a National Council, 


view the association, at 


consisting of four members with three alternates each 
from the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, for the 
purpose of securing co-operation in matters of national im- 
portance. 

“While no adequate financial] provision was made for 
the work of this joint committee or council and while its 
meetings have been infrequent, it has unquestionably ren- 
dered a most important service in bringing the two asso- 
ciations in closer touch with each other and creating better 
understandings as to conditions existing in the New Eng- 
land and Southern sgctions. 

“As a result of a meeting of the National Council in 
New London in September last, to which was submitted a 
plan of reorganization for the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, a joint meeting of the Boards of 
Governors of the two associations was held in New York 
on Sept. 15th. 

“Perhaps it was the keen realization of important na- 
tional problems just ahead of us—but whatever the cause, 
there developed at this meeting a surprising movement to- 
ward the amalgamation of the two associations and a joint 
committee consisting of five members each of the associa- 
tions were appointed looking toward the reorganization 
of the two associations along concurrent lines with possible 
merger. 

“After most careful consideration by the two commit- 
tees in separate and joint sessions and after, I believe I 
may say, an exhaustive discussion of the past history of 
the two associations, of present conditions in the sections 
which the associations represent and of the compelling na- 
tional issues with which the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try is confronted, it was decided that complete merger or 
amalgamation of the two associations at the present time 
was not best, but that still closer relations were desired and 
that a more active joint organization for the handling of 
national affairs was imperative. 

“The definite of this committee, 
backed by the approval of the Board of Governors, will be 
presented in due course to this meeting of the association. 

“Perhaps I should state that my own inclinations were 
towards merger. Never before in the nation’s history has 
there been such obliteration of previously recognized lines, 


recommendations 


never before was there such grave necessity of shoulder 
to shoulder work and for the presentation of an unbroken 
front to common enemies. This applies not only to defen- 
sive measures, such as checking unjust legislation, prevent- 
ing cut-throat competition in the distribution of products 
and thwarting the attacks of labor agitators and dema- 
gogues, but also such offensive, or, perhaps I had best say, 
such constructive measures as the acceptance of the unusual 
opportunities afforded us by-the wor!d war for entering 
markets that are naturally ours, as the confining within 
proper limits of the speculative element that has been so 
destructive to the industry and as the placing of relations 
between employers and employees on a still higher plane. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that in uniting in the National 
Industrial Conference Board Associations representing 
such industries as steel, iron, paper, rubber, boots and 
shoés, cotton, wool and si!k, the sole industry which was 
not covered by one strong association was cotton. 
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“Nevertheless there is a great field of usefulness for the 
Ameriean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in aiding the 
development of state associations, in becoming for them a 
clearing house in national matters and thus creating a bet- 
ter recognition on the part of mill managers of the impor- 
tance of association work, and of the necessary cost thereof 
both in money and in time, 

“T believe it was Elihu Root who said that this country 
was controlled by ‘organized minority.’ This is a day of 
organization, yet one that is not compact, that does not spe- 
cialize, does not limit the seope of its activities and con- 
centrate on certain specific lines of work wi!l aceomplish 
little. At the same time an organization that cannot work 
effectively with other organizations covering kindred lines 
is of limited usefulness, 

“There is, of course, work of a local nature that can be 
handled perhaps only by local organizations. The old idea 
of state’s rights, which has cropped out in one form or an- 
other in almost every national question, is sti!l so firmly 
imbued in the minds of the American people, and the con- 
ditions in the several states are so varied that state as- 
sociations, representing every line of industry, are essen- 
tial both to the development and the proteetion of such in- 
dustries. Hence, the policy of our association should be 
to foster and develop these state associations and the indi- 
viduals composing them, at the same time endeavoring to 
keep them familiar with national issues and to influence as 
nearly as practicable, uniformity of action. 

“With such a fertile field of endeavor before 
eoneur heartily, hence, in the conclusions that the ecommit- 
tee has reached and feel that with prover effort the reor- 
ganized association ean enter upon a period of greatest use- 
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fulness. 
“In many respects the cotton manufacturing industry 


in the United States is on the strongest basis ever. So 
far at least the world war has operated to our financial 
benefit. Conditions that were so greatly dreaded as a re- 
sult of the removal of the protective tariff have been, provi- 
dentially, averted and full opportunity has been afforded 
for recovery from the serious depression of recent years. 
Feeling, however, that the real struggle is still to come in 
the ‘war after the war’ and that they must entrench them- 
selves in the strongest position possible, a most commend- 
able conservatism has been in evidence, profits generally 
having been used, not in enlargements, or building of new 
mills, but in wiping out plant indebtedness, building up 
working surplus and in renewing plants so as to bring 
them up to a still higher state of efficiency. 

“Tn discussing cotton mi'l credits with the Robert Mor- 
ris Club of National Credit Men’s Association at its last 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, I was indeed pleased to hear 
words of hearty commendation from this able group of men 
from the largest banks of this country as to the ease with 
which they could now obtain from most cotton mill eorpora- 
tions full and definite financial data prepared by indepen- 
dent publie accountants, I feel that the excellent market 
for cotton mill paper during the past year has not been due 
solely to the prevailing low rates of discount, but also to 
the broader market that has now been established by the 
adoption, on the part of the mills, of this more frank and 
open policy. 

“Along with a strengthened financial position a similar 
open policy as to selling, a broader and more intelligent dis- 
tribution of our product should unquestionably be devel- 
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oped. With greater financial independence there is no ex- 
euse for the continuance of conditions in a selling way that 
has been tolerated in past years, I fully recognize the use- 
fulness of the selling agent and can bear individual testi- 
mony to the conscientious, painstaking service that is ren- 
dered, but I feel it my duty to say to this association, com- 
posed largely of Southern cotton mills, that the most unwar- 
ranted competition is with their product. 

“Through the efforts of the National Council a notable 
gathering of manufacturers and selling agents was held in 
New York last year at which there was an altogether frank 
and gratifying discussion as to the adoption of the open 
price method of selling goods, which has been so successful 
in other lines than cotton eloths. In spite of the fact that 
full co-operation of the seling agents of Southern mills 
was not obtained, as the result of this meeting our New 
England manufacturers of certain staple lines of goods put 
the plan into effect and have gotten gratifying results there- 
from. The scheme, of course, contemplates no combination 
to fix prices, which would clearly be illegal, but those en- 





THREE OF THE VETERANS. 


Left to right: W. A. Erwin, a past president of the Association, 
pres dent of the Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., treasurer of the Erwin 
Cotton Mills at West Durham, Duke and Cooleemee; also president 
of the Alpine Mills at Morganton, Oxford Mills at Oxford and Locke 
Mills at Concord, N. C.; Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, also a past presi- 
dent of the Association, president of the Belton (S. C.) Mills and 
pres dent and treasurer of the Pelzer Mfg. Co., at Pelzer, S. C.: 
and Col. L. D. Tyson, president of the Knoxville Cotton Mills, the 
Knoxville Spinning Co., and the Tennessee Mills, all of Knoxville, 


Tenn. 

tering into it merely “eome out in the open” as to prices 
at which they make sa'es, thus giving each an accurate 
knowledge of what is going on in the trade and enabling 
each to follow his own judgment as to making sales, but 
with a definite rather than a supposed, and frequently dis- 
torted, knowledge of the competition with which he is 
faced. 

“During the year ending June 30, 1914, or that just 
previous to the war, the United States was consuming more 
eotton goods than they were manufacturing, our exports 
having been only 8 per cent and our imports 10 per cent, 
it being recognized that there was no accumulation of goods 
during this period. A large part of this increase is, of 
course, due to enhanced values, but the fact that the yard- 
age exported during 1916 exceeded 620.000,000 yards, as 
compared with 326,000,000 in 1914, wi'l certainly explain 
the strong underlying basic conditions for cotton goods 
particularly in view of the wonderful purchasing power of 
our own country at the present time, not to mention the 
tremendous’ purchases by the government for war purposes. 

“Could better conditions be conceived of for the 
throttling and elimination of unhealthy competition and for 
the adoption of broad and open policies in the matter of 
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prices? Should not the individual manufacturers exert 
whatever compelling force as is necessary to bring about 
such reformations? 

“While not organized for this purpose, it has been 
stated that this open price association was better prepared 
than apparently any other organization to furnish to the 
Advisory Committee to the Council for National Defense 
information not only as to the class of goods each could 
make, but aso as to the production capacity of their plants, 
resulting in these mills obtaining a very full share of the 
government orders. 

“The officers of the association and individual members 
of the Board of Governors have endeavored to co-operate 
heartily with the members of the Advisory Commission; that 
able, patriotic group of men who without compensation 
have cast aside their own avocation and professions and 
thrown themselves heart and soul into the matter of aiding 
the administration and our country at this critical time. 
Surely as an association, and as individuals, we should 
heed their every call. 

“At the request of Howard E. Coffin for a committee 
of five from the National Industrial Conference Board, 
cotton was selected for representation as one out of the 
five of the twenty industries comprising that board, and 
Captain Ellison A. Smyth, ex-president of this association, 
was named thereon. Fuller E. Callaway, Chairman of 
our Board of Governors, has been serving on the Cotton 
Goods Committee requested by Mr. Rosenwald, who is co- 
operating with the Couneil especially along the line of pur- 
chase of supplies. 

“Our association will meet in joint session this after- 
noon with the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers under the auspices of the National Council with a 
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view of bringing our membership closer in touch with this 
whole situation and in selecting advisory committees both 
to Mr. Rosenwald and to Dr. Hollis Godfrey, the latter 
desiring what has been termed a production engineering 
committee to aid in removing limitations to our various in- 
dividual products. 

“Tt is with the keenest regret that I .announce to the 
Association that our able and ever faithful secretary, C. B. 
Bryant, after years of service, finds it necessary to tent > 
his resignation in order to give undivided attention to his 
own business affairs. No one, I am sure, who has ever 
served as president of this association has failed to see in 
him the real force and power behind the organization. No 
one has ever laid aside the duties of the presidency, as I 
shall do at the close of this meeting, without feeling that 
Mr. Brvant was his friend for life. 

“The hand of death has fallen heavily upon the associa- 
tion during the past year. In August last Craig Mitchell, 
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of the governing board, died in the city of Philadelphia 
after a short illness. Seott Maxwell, who only a year ago 
retired from the presidency of the association, died after 
an extended i!lness, at Dover, N. H., on Nov. 5th, 1916. 


“Within a very few days after attending and actively 
participating in a meeting of the Board of Governors at 
Charlotte, N, C., Ceasar Cone, vice president of the Asso- 
ciation, passed away on March 1, 1917, at Greensboro, N. C. 

“T cannot dwell upon the character of these men, their 
usefulness to our association and to the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry, nor upon the sincere sorrow which their re- 
moval oceasions, Though impressed with a natural feeling 
of solemnity at thus seeing the comrades on each side of 
me fall, there must of course be no halt in the onward 





Two Nortu Carouina Mitt Men. 


Left to right: Robert Lassiter, of Charlotte, N. C., treasurer of 
the Oconee Mills and secretary of the Thrift Mfg. Co.; Col. C. B. 
Armstrong, of Gaston'a, N. C., president and treasurer of the Arm- 
strong Cotton Mills, Clara Mfg. Co., Dunn Mfg. Co., Seminole Cotton 
Mills, Monach Cotton Mills, Piedmont Spinning Co., Mutual Cotton 
Mills, and the Elizabeth Mills. 


movement and no hesitation in the call to close up the 
ranks. 

“Indeed, the industry is confronted with a new situa- 
tion certainly as serious as the constant removal by death 
of those at the heads of enterprises and active in the work 
of the Association, namely, the stern reality that faces us in 
the calling into military, engineering and other branches 
of the government service of numerous young lieutenants 
of industry who, so to speak, were in the officers’ reserve 
eorps and in process of gradual development for relieving 
their captains of burdens and responsibility. The srtuation 
indeed brings to each and all of us the eall for service and 
I am sure that the response from the members of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will be 
prompt and hearty, wherever it may eall them to go, what- 
ever it may call on them to do.” 

At the close of the president’s address, R. M. Maller, 
Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., stepped forward, and with a few 
well-chosen remarks presented to President Law the asso- 
ciation medal for honorable service as president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

Legislation. 

After a few announcements by Secretary Bryant, Presi- 
dent Law called upon R. M. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, for a report. Mr. Miller passed 
on the eall to Stuart W. Cramer, the acting chairman of the 
committee, who read the report, a part of which was in- 
corporated in Legislative Bulletin No. 8. Extracts from 
this follow: 
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“IT beg to submit the following expression of our views 
on War Revenue Bill H. R. 4280. 

“(1) We most earnestly urge the general proposition 
that more money be raised by bond issues and less money 
by taxation, 

“T shall not undertake to argue the different points 
involved, as*they will be fully covered in Mr. Morrison’s 
argument herewith attached and submitted. J desire, how- 
ever, to emphasize the fact that this position seems amply 
jstified, even without argument, by the immediate depress- 
ing effect upon business following the publication of the 
Treasury Department’s ‘suggestions’ as to the amounts de- 
sired by taxation for war revenue; also by the obvious hesi- 
tation of business men to subscribe as freely as they wou! 
like to the Liberty Bonds, for fear they will not have the 
available cash both to pay the taxes proposed and to sub- 
seribe to the bonds. 

“As we see it, assuming that the interest rate on the 
bond issues will ultimately reach 4 per cent, an additional 





A Joutty Group. 


2 per cent per annum collected for redemption purposes 
would pay off the whole bond issue in twenty-eight years— 
the total required annual taxation, both for interest and 
amortization, amounting to only about one-eighth of the 
annual taxation proposed under the present bill. 

“We can see only harm and no good that can come 
by attempting to impose upon the American people, barely 
entering the war, a greater burden of taxation than that 
borne by any nation in the world, even after three years 
of financial and economical struggle. (See Morrison’s 
Argument, Legislative Bulletin No, 8). 

“(2) We beg to state most emphatically that the actual 
working of the proposed bil would discriminate against 
our industry, owing to the character of its organization as 
compared to that of many other industries. As a rule, 
eotton mills both are owned by corporations and are under- 
capitalized, so that the exeess profits feature of the bill 
would fall unreasonably heavy upon them. For those im- 
mediate reasons we are opposed to the excess profits fea- 
ture of the proposed tax, not to mention the further and 
more far reaching organi¢c reason that such a new and novel 
principle in taxation would ultimately impair the values of 
our Pronerties, as wil be discussed with more particularity 


by Mr. Morrison. 

“We would like to see that whole feature of the rev- 
enue bill eliminated; but if it be decided not to repeal the 
pwesent 8 per cent excess profits tax, we at least urge that 
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the principle be not extended by the addition of further 
taxes of this character. 

“(3) We protest against any retroactive taxes whatso- 
ever; prior period incomes have already been distributed, 
invested, or otherwise disposed of. 

“In conclusion, it is to be distinctly understood that 
there is no disposition whatever on our part to evade the 
ultimate responsibility and payment of these taxes; we 
realize perfectly that the business men of the country must 
pay the bulk of them. All we ask is that the taxes be levied 
justly and without discrimination, and that more time be 
allowed in which to pay them by making the annual pay- 
ments smaller than is contemplated in the proposed revenue 


bill. 

“We most earnestly beg your careful reading and con- 
sideration of the argument herewith submitted by our at- 
torney, Cameron Morrison, Esq.” 

League to Enforce Peace. 

The next feature on the program was an address by 
the Hon. Charles W. Needham, member of the Executive 
Committee of the League to Enforce Peace, who said, in 
part: 

“We must all agree that the first and foremost duty is 
the vigorous prosecution of the war; but our illustrious 
President has said: ‘While we do these things, these deeply 
momentous things, let us be very clear, and make very:clear 
to all the world, what our motives and our objects are.’ 
A visualized goal is quite essential to a suecessful proseeu- 
tion of the war. It becomes not only the object to be 
attained, but also the spiritual faith of the fighter. 

“We find our object most clearly stated in the message 
of President Wilson of April 2—a message which, in noble 
sentiments expressed in fine diction, will stand, not only as 
one of the greatest state papers of the United States, but 
also among the finest conceptions and classic utterances of 
the world’s greatest statesmen. He said: 

“Our object now is to vindicate the principles of peace 
and justice in the life of the world as against selfish and 
autocratic power, and to set up among the really free, the 
self-governcd people of the world, such a concert of pur- 
pose and of action as will henceforth insure the observance 
of those principles.’ 

“The League to Enforce Peace is an association, com- 
posed of thousands of citizens of the United States, whose 
chief aim is to secure the object so clearly stated by the 
President, and to help the people of the United States to 
think clearly on the fundamental things essential to world 
peace, and thereby secure the support of an enlightened 
publie opinion, The organization was formed in Philadel- 
phia in June, 1915. It was born of the shock to the 
wor'd’s conscience eaused by the lamentable and unholy 


' war in Europe. . The essential principles advocated by the 


league are stated in the four articles of its platform, 
namely : 

“1. That all justifiable questions arising between na- 
tions shall be submitted to a permanent international court 
for decision. 

“2. Thet all non-justifiable questions shall be sub- 
mitted to a council of conciliation for recommendation. 

“3. That the sanction to compel obedience to the con- 
vention ard the deerees of its court shall be the focusing 
of the united diplomatic and pressure of the sienatory pow- 
ers against any one of their number that threatens war 
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AMONG THE BOOSTERS. 
J. W. Arrington, Sr., president of the Union Bleaching and Finishing Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; 


Left to right: 


of the Cherokee Falls (S. C.) Mfg. Co.; F. 


the Atlanta office of the Draper Corporaton; E. F. Woodside, president and 
purchasing agent for forty-six mills. 


Slaughter, of Greenville, S. C., 


against a fellow signatory ‘without having first submitted 
its dispute for international inquiry, conciliation, * * * 
or judicial hearing, and awaited a conclusion.’ 
this diplomatic and economic pressure shall not be suffi- 
cient to compel obedience to the law of the convention, or 
to the decree of the court, the signatory powers shall jointly 
use ‘their military forces against that nation if it actually 
goes to war, or commits acts of hostility against another of 
the signatories’ contrary to its agreement; and, 

“4. That stated and frequent conferences of the sig- 
natory powers shall be held to formulate rules of interna- 
tional law that sha] be followed and enforced by the judi- 


In ease 


cial court to be created. 

“This program does not involve any surrender of na- 
tional autonomy or of sovereignty, unless the disposition 
to deluge the world with blood without just cause be deemed 
a privilege of sovereignty. Its purpose is not to determine 
forms of government or the conduct by any nation of its 
internal and domestic affairs, or the settlement of the multi- 
tude of international relations which arise and are settled 
by treaties between nations, It is to be an international 
‘police power’ to insure the prevalence of reason and sanity 
in the settlement of disputes and the determination of causes 
between the signatory powers and to put the whole social, 
economic and, if necessary, military power of the civilized 
world against the disturbance of the world’s peace. 

“The establishment of a permanent court is advocated, 
rather than agreements to arbitrate. There is a funda- 
mental difference in character between a permanent court 
and an arbitration tribuna!. The latter is temporary, or- 
ganized for a special case, and composed either of advo- 
eates or known friends of the litigants with an umpire who, 
it is hoped, will be impartial, and moved to his decision by 
the dictates of international law and the highest principles 
of jurisprudence. Such tribunals have not been successful 
in private affairs in bringing about a satisfactory settle- 
ment of controversies. On the other hand, it is the perma- 
nent court, established by due legislative procedure, that 
commands the confidence of men in every nation. By its 
continuity of life, the impartiality and justice of its ad- 
dress, it commands the respect and confidence of those who 
are required to submit their controversies to it. Tribunals. 
like men and governments, have their character; and char- 
acter is made, not by a single act, but by a continuity of 
action through a period of years. 

“Those who hesitate about pledging the United States 
to such a g'orious program as this will do well to stop and 
ask themselves candidly the question, ‘Would it not have 


Gordon Cobb, superintendent, F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. C.; 


; J. C. Plank, president 
Charlie Warren of 


treasurer of the Simpsonville Cotton Mills; and G. G 


been better for the world today if in August, 1914, the po- 
tential powers of England, and France, and Russia, and 
Japan, and Italy, and Portugal, and Belgium and the 
United States had been upon the Belgian frontier?’ We 
are standing together as a mighty league today; we have 
been driven to it by the invisible force that is making for 
righteousness, not in America alone, but in the world. Na- 
tions, like men, hesitate and de'ay long before entering 
upon a course of conduct which requires sacrifice in order 
to attain noble ends; but the hour strikes at last when 
the conditions become intolerable to the human soul, and 
the people and nations rise and equip themselves for the 
battle which has become all the more terrible because of 
the delay. The strongest arguments that have been made 
against the plan of the League to Enforee Peace have 
been answered by the stern logic of events. From the 
position of choosirg our way we have been caught by the 
irresistible current that is not nationa', that does not abide 
urder one flag or change its course at the will of any one 
nation, but moves steadily forward toward the final country 
of mankind—the prevalence of law and order and good-will 
among men.” 

Owing to the absence of the Hon. James A. Emery, his 
address, which was scheduled for the morning meeting, was 
postponed until the afternoon meeting, and President Law 
ealled upon the committee on reorganization for a report. 
The report was read by Stuart W. Cramer, and after the 
reading was adopted section by section and as a whole. 
This ineluded several changes in the constitution and by- 
laws of the association, and follows in full: 


Changes in the By-Laws. 

Resolved, That the by-laws of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association be amended as follows: 

Strike out Article 2 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

The active membership of the Association shall be cor- 
porate; such corporations being limited to those engaged in 
spinning, manufacturing. printing. and finishing cottons. 
and allied industries, each corporation to be represented by 
one of its officers, and entitled to one vote. The annual as- 
sessments shall not exceed $2.50 per thousand spindles for 
weaving and other mills and $2.00 per thousand spindles 
for mills spinning only, but in no ease shall the amount 
so assessed he less than $25.00 for weaving and other 
mills and $20.00 for spinning only mills. nor more than 
$500.00 per annum. 

The associate membership shall be individual and may 
embrace any one engaged in textile manufacturing or al- 
lied industry.. The annual dues for associate members 
shall be $20.00 per annum. 

Associate corporate memberships (who are not weavers 
or spinners) may he accepted on an equitable basis to be 
agreed upon. 
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NorTH AND SouTH REPRESENTED. 
Miller, Jr., of Charlotte, a ret'red manufacturer; A. W. McLellan, president of the Alden M'lls, New Orleans: 


Left to right: R. M. 


Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Mass., and Huntsville, Ala.; Joseph J. 
Jr., president the Decotah Cotton Mill, Lexington, N. C. 


All business meetings of the stockholders shall be held 
by, and participated in, by “Active Members”; each of 
whom shall hold one share of active stock, as defined in 
the Articles of Corporation, and no other person or persons 
shall be entitled to vote or participate in such meetings. 


After Article 7 insert the following: 


Ex-officio members of the Board of Governors shall in- 


clude: (1) All ex-presidents of the Association actively 
engaged in cotton manufacturing. (2) Ex-presidents who 
may be honorary members, and (3) Presidents of the 


Cotton Manufacturing Association in each of the Southern 
states—with the aim, in so far as possible, of maintaining 
the American Catton Manufacturers’ Association as a 
clearing house in matters of national importance for the 
different state associations. 


Strike out Article 14 and insert the following: 


The Chairman of the Board of Governors shall assume 
the duties of the President and the Vice-President in the 
absence of these officers. 

Strike out Article 17 and insert the following: 

All of said officers shall be elected by the stockholders. 

The compensation for the Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be fixed by the Board of Governors. 


After Article 17 insert the following Article: 


The Board of may co-operate 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers in matters 
of national scope and importance through the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufacturers (composed of 
representatives of the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers and an equal number from this association), in 
such manner and to such an extent as it may from time 
to time determine to be for the best interests of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, and may delegate to the council 
authority to act for this Association on such matters of 
national importance as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the boards of government of the constituent associations. 

The representatives of this Association in the National 
Council shail be the seven following: The President, the 
Vice-President, the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
and the Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Association (ex-officio); and three other members elected 
from the active membership of the Association. At the 
first election under this Article, the Board of Government 
shall elect representatives to serve, one, two and three 
years, respectively. Thereafter, one representative shall 
be elected each year to serve a term of three years. 

The Board of Governors, from the moneys received as 
assessments and dues, may contribute to the National Coun- 
cil for the support of its work at such times and in such 
manner as may be deemed necessary and desirable by a 
majority of the Board of Government. 


Strike out Article 21 and insert the following: 


The Board of Governors is anthorized to levy the as- 
sessments above provided for. Failure on the part of any 
active or associate member to pay an assessment for one 
year after the same is levied, and he is notified thereof. 
shall work a forfeiture of his stock, and stock so for- 


Government with the 


feited may be reissued. 
Strike out Article 23: 
Resolved, That certain articles in the by-laws be re- 


Mass.; Herbert Lyman, treasurer of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 


Bradley, agent of the Huntsville (Ala.) plant of the Merrimack Mfg. Co,; and C. A. Hunt, 


numbered as follows: Change Article 12 to 11. Change 
Article 14 to 12. And such other changes as necessary to 
number the different sections consecutive'y. 

The session then adjourned. 

Afternoon Session. 

At 3 P. M. President Law called to order the joint 
meeting of the members of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers and the American Cctton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, held under the auspices of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufacturers, and with a 
few well-chosen words he requested President Albert Far- 
well Bemis of the National Association of Cotton Mann- 
facturers to preside, 

President Bemis introduced as the first speaker the 
Hon. James A. Emery, of Washington, D. C., who deliv- 
ered a very interesting address on 

Industrial Legislation. 
and said, in part: 

“IT was very glad to be here this afternoon and to hail 
the hopeful sign of new co-operation between the cotton 
manufacturer of the North and of the South. Perhaps if 
one war long ago separated them, this new contest in which 
we are now embarked brings them together as a great 
augury of united effort of the men who make cotton for the 
nation. 

“Great changes have swept over us within a year. 
After two years of uncertainty and vaccilation the people 
of our nation have at last made up their minds that we 
cannot overcome the murderous policy of the German sub- 
marine by the flourish and rhetoric of a Chautauqua sub- 
missible. 

“We have embarked on the greatest military struggle of 
our career. The stake concerns not ourselves alone, but per- 
manent peace for the future, and the safety of represen- 
tative government among men, You come here at a time 
when we are in a chaos of reorganization, The nation is 
turning the pursuits of peace into the efforts of adequate 
national defensé, when on every side we see these sudden 
stirrings and hurryings that betoken a people awakened, 
slowly, but, I hope to God, surely, to a realization of the 
mighty task they have undertaken. If we are for the 
moment somewhat discouraged by the apparent chaos of it 
all, let us remember that it is the natural incident to the 
first efforts of turning ourselves from our individual tasks 
to the primary purpose of the national conduct of a gigantic 
struggle. We may think for the moment that as we under- 
take still to live in the structure of peace and build one for 
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Goop Fe.ttows, ALL or THEM. 
(Jake) Douglas, president and treasurer Pioneer Cotton Mills, Guthrie, Okla.: R. E. 


Left to right: J. E. 


Orth & Hastings Co., Inc.; Herbert Midgley, president and E. M.Terryberry, 
Mass.; J. W. Arrington, Jr., treasurer of the Union Bleaching & Fin‘shing Co., Greenville, S. C.; 


Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C. 

war, we are like Edwin O’Connell’s Irish council, when he 
said that the council of Roscommon once engaged to build 
a new jail and it wrote its intention into three remarkable 


resolutions : 

“ ‘Resolved, That the County of Roscommon do have 
a new jail. Resolved, That the new jail be built from the 
materials of the old one. Resolved, That the prisoners be 
confined in the old jail until the new jail is completed.’ 


“So we have to live under the structure of peace until 
we have erected the tent of war. As we enter upon this 
struggle we are not leaving behind us the tasks nor the 
problems of peace, for while we devote ourselves primarily 
to the conduct of this struggle to a successful issue, that 
issue is dependent to no small extent upon the maintenance 
of all the industry and commerce of peace, devoted, so far 
as it may be necessary, to our equipment for war; but it is 
none the less essential that it shall do the business of peace, 
for we must not alone equip a gigantic army, we must mul- 
tiply our effort at production in aid of our allies, and we 
must at the same time serve the public convenience and meet 
the private needs of all our people, not only that they shall 
be supplied, but that there shall be a profitable business, 
because profitable business only can meet the national] ne- 
eessity for augmented revenues in the maintenance of a 
publie struggle. And yet to meet the problems that are 
suddenly thrust upon us by our entrance into the war, we 
must rea'ize that a wise and just solution of the great prac- 
tical questions of material concern are intimately associated 
with the successful conduct of our struggle. 

“So far flung is the world’s battle line, so intimate the 
relationships of all the social structure, national and inter- 
national, so complex all the intimate details of dependence, 
that have only been augmented, exaggerated and powerfully 
brought to our attention by the cireumstances of the war, 
that no effort, no circumstance is too remote to have its in- 

fluence upon this gigantic struggle. 

“For the past decade business has been restive, and 
justly restive, under the belief that its relations with the 
government were not nearly so happy as they ought to be, 
and that it was frequently the object of unjustified sus- 
picion and aceusation, and that it was not receiving from 
constituted authority the stimulation and assistance that 
governments on the other side of the world have given in 
every stage of iis progress, to business, and that has been 
a successful and a notable partner in the tremendous effort 
of that nation with which we are now at war, to extend the 
domination of German trade and promote the progress of 


h Summer, with Marden, 
representative of Howard Bros., Worcester, 
and Harold C. Smith, agent of the 


southern 
German industry. At last, in the great struggle, we find 
business the right hand of government, for Washington is 
filled with volunteers that break from the ranks of industry 
to lay now at the service of their country their knowledge, 
their experience and their time, to direct in the mobiliza- 
tion of industry and every department of public endeavor 
the organization of national resources, without which this 
great contest can not be carried on. 

“It has seemed to me all through this period of unfor- 
tunate relationship between government and _ business, 
through which we have been passing, that such work has 
been accomplished too frequently by unjust aspirations 
upon the one hand and by silent resentment upon the other, 
that no litt!e of the troubles through which we have passed 
have been due to the failure of the businessman to recog- 
nize, as he will recognize during the course of this great 
struggle, that the individual is lost sight of and his feeble 
protest unheard in the movement of the crowd. 

“You are meeting today to effect a co-operation between 
the representatives of your industry North and South, and 
there have been many points not merely lacking in svm- 
pathy, but sometimes in antagonism between the viewpoint 
of the Southern and the Northern manufacturer. I look 
forward hopeful'y to the fact that a common knowledge, 
continuous intereommunication, and that familiarity which 
comes from intimate co-operative effort on national sub- 
jects, will bring you together with a new understanding, so 
that the cotton industry of the United States, and not the 
cotton industry of the North or of the South, can have a 
inited ovinion, and can express it through a voice that ean 
speak before legislative committees or in publie assemblies 
the oninion and the thought of an industry. 

“We 


Whether that opinion is sound or unsound depends upon 


live under a government by public opinion. 
the effort that we make to evre it, as it grows, of its de- 
fects and errors. Though we long lived under a protective 
e*-onomie po iey for commodities, we have always lived un- 
cer free trade in thought. 

“One of the great things from which the Ameri’an busi- 
ress man has suffered in the movement of legislation has 
the fact that he the 


organization of his private affairs that he permitted some- 


resulted from Was so immersed in 
body else to organize ‘the public thought of the community 
If we have sound thought we need not 


the child of 


soynd ovinion. and it is thoneht that is moving the world. 


ard of the nation. 
action, 


fear for sound for sound action is 


Tt is the thonght of men that is exercising the dominating 
influence upon the civilization of mankind, and that differ- 
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Left to right: J. A. Mandeville, treasurer, Mandeville Mills, 


Co., Philadelphia; James P. Gossett, president and treasurer of the 


entiates one people from another, and by the ideals with 
which it inspires them it is the motive foree of their social 
power and enables them to accomplish that which lifts 
them up in the struggle for existence with the nations about 
them. 

“It is because this nation has been devoted to ideals 
pecu iar to itself that it has lived a life marked out by its 
own obligations, its own principles, its own concepts of 
government and civilization; and in the successful realiza- 
tion of these it has made a place for itself that enabled it 
to stand out, most significantly a marked national person- 
ality among the nations of mankind. 

“As it is with nations and as it is with groups, so it is 
with industry—they must assist, that the nation may be en- 
abled through their action to acquaint itself with them and 
know what they are. for what they stand. what they do, and 
how they do it. I do not think that any industry in this 
country has been more continuously misrepresented, more 
constantly misunderstood and more unjustly attacked, than 
the cotton irdustry of the South. But T do not hesitate to 
say, vert emen, ard I speak as a friend, that it has been 
iargely due to the failure of the southern cotton manufac- 
turer realizing that he ws a victim of malicious and venal 
misrepresentation, who failed to do his part to organize for 
the expression of the views of the southern industry that 
the distant North and East and West might know vou as 
you are, and not as some have undertaken to represent you 


to be. 

“So | hone that the least of the results of co-onera- 
tion between northern and southern manufa*turers wil] be 
a continuous, a permanent, a systematic, a constructive ef- 
fort to help vour fe'low countrymen understand the ideals 
and the evervday practices of the manufacturers of the 
South who have overcome, in the brief snace of two de- 
eades. difficulties no ether industry in this country has 
faced in ‘arger number. ard that has fashioned ont of the 
ruin and ashes of the war the great industry that is not only 
doing much for emplovmert in the South. but is one of the 
great “onstructive factors in the upbuilding of its future. 

“Tt had in mind, in the limited time I micht take from 
vou before the appearance of the distinguished represen- 
tative of our allies, a moment to discuss one practical ques- 
tion of great importance to the manufacturer that is now 
before us. We all realize that the strugg'’e upon which 
we have entered may call upon us in terms of its necessity 
for life and for property. We realize that the demand for 


publie revenue will be the greatest not only of our history, 


but perhaps in the history of any nation, for in this hour 
we are looked upon with confident reliance to supply the 
sinews of war during that period in which we must engage 
ourselves upon the creation and equipment of an army. 
We shall fight with our money until the hour strikes that 
we ean reinforee it with our men. 

“A great scheme has been presented for the indorse- 
ment of our representatives in the National Congress. A 
sum of money so vast that it staggers the human imagina- 
tion to realize it is to be raised within the short space of one 
year, and | think even as it gazes in to that vast sum, the 
voice of industry is ready to say, ‘If you gentlemen finally 
and that itself is 





determine that such a sum is necessary 
no light question—we are prepared to meet our share of 
the burden, as we are prepared to shed our portion of the 
blood.’ But we beg you at this time to realize that the 
whole business structure of the United States is a delicate 
and complex fabric, that must find some certain principles 
upon which to lay the foundation of its structure; and if 
all the overhead charges of business are to absorb this vast 
amount of publie burden suddenly placed upon their shoul- 
ders, then we ean say frankly to our legislators, ‘Vast as 
the sum is which we may be called upon to pay, we are 
less concerned in the detail of your tax than we are that you 
sha'l establish now sound, just, sufficient and permanent 
principles of taxation, that the business of the United 
States may know where it stands as it faces the future.’ 

“Surely out of this great question there must rise before 
us a few great constructive principles which, if they could 
receive public recognition and indorsement, would go far 
toward relieving the uncertainties of the existing situation; 
and certainly first of all I believe that every thoughtful 
man with any business experience and any knowledge of 
commerce and industry must lift his voice in resentful pro- 
test against a proposal to have retroactive taxation. The 
term is in itse’f a misnomer, for taxes must be paid from 
the future, They ean not be paid from the distributed in- 
come of the past. With what possible certainty can we 
face tomorrow if yesterday’s books are never to be closed? 
You might as well ask me to stand upon the bank of yonder 
river and drink of the water that flowed yesterday to the 
sea, under the penalty of immediate punishment, as to de- 
mand that I shall pay out of the expended income of the 
past the revenues of the future. 

“The whole scheme of taxation upon which we are 
and have been embarked for three years is a recognition 
of the fact that in taxation of that form of business that 
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has become characteristic of American industry and com- 
merce, the corporation, we recognize that a tax upon the 
corporation is a tax upon the stockholder, and when the 
income of the individual is made up we permit him to de- 
duct from his gross income such portion as has been derived 
from dividends from corporations, because those dividends 
have already paid their contribution to the nation’s revenue 
as a part of the net ineome of the corporation. Yet today 
we must also recognize, in the form of gigantic business 
in which we live, that on every hand there are corporations 
that are investors and that are themselves the parents of 
other corporations, carrying on subsidiary operations, and 
as they provide the capital they are dependent for the con- 
tinuane of their own business upon the income which they 
receive from the children of their finance. And yet in this 
law whieh we have had in the past and which we are facing 
today, we make no provision that the corporation deriving 
its income in whole or in part from dividends of other cor- 
porations may deduct from its gross income, as an indi- 
that 
contribntion to national necessity. 

“What possible reason can there be for arbitrarily dis- 
criminating between the corporate and the individual in- 


viduel does, the dividerds have already made their 


vestor, when the corporate investor is itself but the tool and 


instrument of millions of individual investors, who have 

embarked their contributions to a means by which we de- 

velop our national resources in the form of corporate busi- 

ness. 

“Moreover, we have undertaken to lay an excess profits 
We must realize, in the first p'ace, that if we law a 

at the 


undertake the colleetion of an excess profit tax upon cor- 


tax. 


supertax uvon individual incomes and same time 


porate incomes, we are compelling the same sum of revenue 


to pov taxes at least twice to the government, once in the 


hands of the individyal who receives them as dividends, 
and peain in the hands of the corporation which pavs 
them out in its exeess profits. Double taxation is not in 


itse'f nnjust texation, but the double taxation of any par- 
ticular form of ineome in terms that do not equally apply 
as taxation on other incomes, from whatever source de- 
rived, invidiously and necessari!y injuriously discriminates 
against the same amount of ineome derived from a cor- 
porate source. 

“Bnt if. after all, we are determined that some form of 
taxation is to be levied upon exeess profits, then at least 
as irtelligent men we shovld undertake to determine some 
fixed and sneeessful standard by which to ascertain what 


the excess profit is, because all business does not operate 


Char 


lof te. 


under equal risk, and that which would be an ample and 


generous guarantee of income to one kind of business is 


obviously unfair when applied to one of high risk. It has 


been the g'ory of this great nation of ours that it has pro- 
moted and encouraged those great forms of pioneer enter- 
of 


sumed vast risks because, economically speaking, 


prise that made clear the way new business that as- 
they were 
the pioneers, the great leaders, that embarked upon gigantic 
enterprises and risked their capital in them, because they 
expected a reward commensurate with the perilous risk 
which they assumed. 

“Every country in Europe, our allies and our enemies, 
wherever they have laid an excess profits tax, has under- 
taken to establish a of 


before the tax be laid, there should be taken 


standard normal income by pro- 
viding that 
into account the customary return upon the business, and 
its differing risk from every other business, But we have 
established a purely arbitrary dictum that earnings above 
fifty thousand dollars and eight per cent upon the capital 
actually invested is to be regarded as an excess of vrofits 
without any regard to the peculiar risk of the industry. 
While such a return would be excessive upon a conserva- 
tive business or perhaps upon a publie utility whose eart- 
ings were fixed and limited by the law. it gives no aceount 
whatever to the vast number of enterprises to which in this 
hour the nation is pinning its faith, when it is engaged in 
a gigantie struggle for the eontrol of the sea and when he 
who masters the delivery wagons of mankind has in his 
hand the control of the great places in which their com- 
modities are produced. We are urdertaking to encourage 
stimulate and promote the investment of American eapital, 
as well as the government’s capital, in the most risky of all 
business in this wav. in the shiv that passes over the sea, 
and to say that he who embarks upon sh an enterprise as 
that is meking an exeess profit when he makes over eight 
of 


rer cent. is to east aside all the exnerien’e mankind and 


al! the facts with which we are presented. 
Finally. fact that the 


hody of American business is Gone in corporate form, and 


we must recognize the greatest 


that that much abused phrase, “the corporation,” that has 


been an indictment upon the lips of some men and an 


the 
after all the greatest tool’ that human mind has devised to 


accusation and a conviction upon lips of others, is 


do the business of mankind, by which many strangers, 
with limited risk, ean invest their savings under a business 
management and supervision of the ablest character. 

Our American business, indeed the world business, has 


east itself in that form. Could we make a greater mistake 
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than to undertake to deliberately and definitely diserimi- 
nate against earnings derived from the corporate form of 
business in comparison with the earnings derived from the 
non-corporate form of business? And yet today, if you 
had fifty thousand dollars income from the renting of 
lands, tenements and offiee buildings, and I had fifty 
thousand dollars income from the dividends of corpora- 
tions, the income which I receive would be ealled upon 
to pay a normal corporate income tax, an excise stock cor- 
porate tax arid an excess profit tax, and if any part of it 
were invested in a corporation that patriotically was un- 
dertaking to manufacture munitions of war for our own 
government or for our allies, I should pay in addition a 
munitions tax of twelve dollars and fifty cents upon each 
one hundred do!lars of net profit earned; whereas you 
who possess an equal amount of income from lands, build- 
ings and structures, would pay upon it but one tax, your 
personal income tax, and on the average of an equal 
amount of income derived from a corporate or non-corpor- 
ate source, a very little arithmetie will easily make it seem 
certain to you that corporate income under like circum- 
stances with non-corporate income would earry a national 
tax burden of something like one hundred and sixty per 
cent upon the equal amount in excess of that paid by the 
other. 

Gent'emen, we are ready to perform our duty, to pro- 
duce to the limit of efficient production, within our capac- 
ity, provided that Congress shall not lay upon us restric- 
tions that make difficult our future progress, that they 
will give us a plan that will accommodate us to a burden 
however great they may deem necessary, if only they 
will give us that assurance that will find recognition in the 
fundamental law, then no matter how dark the day we 
shall look hopefully toward the dawn, and as we look for- 
ward: our spirit shal] be the spirit of the great men who 
gathered at Philadelphia 140 years ago and facing the great 
est military power of Europe, placed their signatures upon 
that important, immortal Magna Charta of American lib- 
erty, and pledged themse!ves without reservation to a 
contest to be fought to the end for the great principles that 
have made our government, and pledged to it their life and 


their fortunes. 


President Bemis then called on Albert Green Dunean 
to speak on the work of the National Couneil, which is 


composed of seven men from each association. A mo- 


tion was also passed endorsing the plan of the National 
Council. President Law then spoke briefly along similar 
lines, and at 4:15 P. M. the Right Hon. Arthur James Bal- 
four of the British Commission, escorted by Secretary of 
the Navy, Daniels, and a special committee of cotton 
manufacturers composed of D. Y. Cooper, Capt. Ellison 
A. Smyth, Stuart W. Cramer and R. M. Miller, entered 
the hall. Seeretary of the Navy Daniels introduced Lord 
Balfour, who spoke of the entrance of America into the 
great fight for liberty and Democracy, saying in part: 
Lord Balfour Speaks. 

I do not believe it possible for us, living in the imme- 
diate stress of this great war, fully to appreciate all that 
it involves. The historian, and probably the remote his- 
torian alone, can take that broad and comprehensive :view 
of all that has led up to the position in which we find 
ourselves, and all that is going to flow in the future. 

We cannot project our gaze into the future. We cannot 
prophesy with assurance on this or any other matter what 
is going to be the issue of our efforts. Surely, we have on 
this occasion greater security that we are looking for the 
cause of liberty and peace than has ever been served to na- 
tions in times gone by. The history of the world, unhap- 
pily, is full of wars, rumors of wars, the outpouring of 
blood, the squandering of treasuries, and in almost every 
great war, or, in all events, the large problems of war, 
the historian has to admit there may be something to 
be said on both sides, those who fought and were defeated 
those who are victorious, would come before the bar of his- 
tory and at least make out something of a case for the 
course which they or their country have pursued. I do sin- 
cerely think that in this great war no such hesitation or 
doubt about our position is possible now, or will be pos- 
sible for the historian of the future. As the war bagan, 
so has it gone on. It began with the cynical and outra- 
geous oppression of a little country in the far southeast 
corner of Europe. It went on by the invasion and out- 
raging of a small country in the northwest of Europe. 
That was its beginning, so has been its continuation. There 
was no exeuse for it. There was nothing humane in its meth- 
ods. Methods and motives harmonize only too well togeth- 
er. Cynical, cold-blooded, caleulated and often brutal con- 
duct has marked the course of that military autocracy which 
has plunged not Europe, but every quarter of the globe, 
into war, and is bringing upon mankind untold sufferings, 
and will bring upon itself an undreamed-of vengeance. 
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At the moment when this war broke out I did not anti- 
cipate—nor did you anticipate—that America, removed by 
thousands of miles from the seat of conflict, would find it- 
self involved in the great struggle, and, yet, looking back 
from this date, in May, 1917, more than two years and a 
half; looking back, is it not evident that the logic was from 
the beginning irresistible, though we knew it not? Sooner or 
later when America came into the war, with no other alter- 
native than of submitting to the domination of this insol- 
ent autocracy, and rising in its might to resist it, there was 
only one choice before her, and that choice she did not ul- 
timately hesitate to take. She has taken it and, having 
taken it, she will not withdraw. 

Germany, by her folly, has compelled a country of 
boundless wealth, of a hundred millions of a united and 
contented population, to throw all its resources into the 
struggle against her, a population who feel they have 
nothing personal'y to gain, no territorial ambition moves 
their souls, nevertheless they would feel themselves dishon- 
ored and defeated if they would not leave the world at the 
end of this war safe from the menace which has been 
hanging over it all these years, a menace which has been 
growing in strength and magnitude each successive decade, 
with each successive year,:and almost every month, and, 
now that America has realized what she is fighting for, 
whom she is fighting, wherein lies the virtue of her cause, 
I feel for my own part that the strength that is added to 
the allied forces, who have hitherto been carrying on the 
struggle single-handed in Europe, the strength added to 
their right arm is such that no one ean doubt that it will 
not tolerate the dominant tyranny of any single power. 

The joint session then adjourned. 

Wednesday Morning Session. 

The session on Wednesday morning was called to order 
by President Law at 10:30 A. M., and Professor F. W. 
Taussig, Chairman of the New Tariff Commission, was in- 
troduced. He spoke in part as follows: 

The Tariff Commission is glad of the opportunity to 
come into contact with a body like yours. We look for- 
ward to cordial co-operation with the business organizations 
of the country. We are very much alive to the fact that 
it is advantageous to ourselves to know your views and to 
ascertain the facts which are in your possession. 

As you are doubtless aware, the commission is an or- 
ganization for investigation and report. Its function is 
to aid Congress in the complex problems of tariff legisla- 
It is in one respect unique: namely, in that it is a 
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permanent advisory body. Commissions have frequently 
been established for inquiry upon particular subjects, and 
expected to make a report to Congress for the purposes of 
specific legislation. The Tariff Commission is a continu- 
ing body. Its members, as you know, are appointed for 
terms of 12 years, and the act establishing the commission, 
though it makes no permanent appropriation, contains a 
clause which implies repeated appropriations, 

This continuous activity, however, does not mean that 
the Commission is to have any dominating influence in the 
settlement 


of tariff problems. It remains a strict!y advis- 


ory body. Determination of disputed questions must al- 


ways rest with Congress and, in the last analysis, with 


the voters of the country. Some of the warm friends of 
the Commission have expressed an expectation that it 
would serve to make tariff questions strictly non-conten- 
tious. The Commission has every hope that it will be able 
to suggest non-contentious legislation and also to contri- 
bute to the careful and deliberate consideration of 
But it the final 


decision must be made by Congress. The Commission 


the 
eontentionus problems. is obvious that 
is, 
and must remain, a body whose duty is primari_y that of 
investigation and report. 

Now, investigation requires time. Facts cannot be ,as- 
certained over-night, and still less ean they be marshalled 
The mere organization of a 
The work of a staff 
If 
Tariff Commission is really to serve a useful purpose, it 


and interpreted overnight. 
staff requires time and forethought. 
after it is organized, requires still more time. the 
must not be pushed and erowded, nor expected to work 


wonders at once. Any number of questions will present 
among these the Commis- 


of 


themselves for investigation, and 
in- 
The 


Commission 


sion must choose those which seem most in need 
quiry and most susceptible of satisfactory analysis. 
the 


appropriations, 


mere circumstance that Congress made 


permanent, and mentioned continuing 
shows an appreciation of the need of deliberate procedure. 
We cannot too strong!y state that our work needs time 
for fruition, and we ask for your patience and your indul- 
gence. 

The next address on the program was on 


Export Trade. 
by E. A. Groff, manager of the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment of the National City Bank of New York. Mr. Groff 
had prepared a very interesting address, which follows in 
part: 
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This is a time when everybody is a little bit hesitant 
about deciding on, or suggesting, big, definite plans for 
the immediate future. Everybody is a little bit uncertain 
as to what effect upon his business the coming industrial 
mobilization of this country for war is going to have. No- 
body is afraid of trouble; we will all have p‘enty to keep 
us busy. We are only a little uncertain whether we may be 
able to do just what we plan, or something different. Will 
the war, beeause of the drafting of so many producers into 
the fighting forces, or because of interference with land 
or ocean transportation, or beeause of direct government 
control of the general industrial situation, interrupt the 
organized course of industry and trade in this country, or in 
our growing export business? 

The indications a!] point in the direction of a minimum 
interruption of the ordinary courses of business, in a great 
expansion of activity. England carried on war for two 
years and was able to make a splendid showing in the ex- 
port of cotton textiles. If we, with our immense estab- 
lishment in all industries, cannot make as good a showing, 
we have been mistaken about our business abilities. The 
obvious best policy for American manufacturers is to go 
ahead on the expectation of handling normal business along 
with war business. 

To speak of export business especially, the worst in- 
terference with export business that can be expected is the 
lack of shipping facilities. But I believe that our great 
export industries will do their very best to maintain for- 
eign sales and deliveries. At any rate, the disposition now 
is to keep up the organization of foreign sales, to build 
it up even stronger, and to be in a position to do a great 
foreign business the day the war ends. Other nations with 
war burdens heavier than ours are busy with the organiza- 
tion for future trade. We will keep on organizing, even if 
war temporarily cheeks the sale and delivery of goods, and 
we will be in the strongest position of a‘] the manufactur- 
ing and commercial nations to do a world-wide business 
after the war. 

One of the prime essentials in the expansion of a coun- 
try’s commerce abroad is adequate banking facilities. The 
experience of the older commercial nations has demonstrat- 
ed that foreign branches of a parent institution located in 
the home country are the best instrumentalities to provide 
these facilities. It is perfectly obvious why this should 
be so. National self-interest, a natural concern for the de- 
ve'opment of home commerce and industry over that of 
any other country is a motive that can be relied on by mer- 
chants of a nationality identical] with that of their bank- 
ing affiliate. 

Another consideration that illustrates the desirability 
of using foreign branch banks of United States citizenship 
wherever that is or can be made feasible, is the necessity 
of paying to foreign banks, when they are used, a com- 
mission that is an additional and unnecessary charge on 
the cost of financing shipments of goods. In the years 
before the great war foreign bankers’ commissions were 
very considerable items, estimated by some authorities at a 
eost of twenty or thirty million dollars to our interna- 
tional commerce. The lack of American banking facili- 
ties in the foreign field was a handicap that was keenly felt 
by American business in its competition for the world’s 
markets. 

Some years ago it became apparent that the develop- 
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ment of our economic instrumentalities had about reached 
the point where they were able fully to meet domestic 
needs. If this growth is to continue, for some time it has 
been reeognized that merchants and manufacturers in the 
United States must reach out abroad to find purchasers that 
would take the surplus of production above what was re- 
quired for domestic needs. In doing this suecessfully, it 
meant full employment of our industrial capacity, of ma- 
chinery and labor. It meant through such full employ- 
ment the sustaining of our high standard of investment re- 
turn, and of wages, and a lowering of the unit cost of pro- 
duction that would enable Americans to compete on an 
equal or lower price basis with others in the world’s com- 
mercial conquest. 

The approach of this new epoch in the commercial his- 
tory of this country was long foreseen by those responsi- 
ble‘for the policy of the National City Bank of New York, 
and in the early spring of 1914, it was felt that the mo- 
ment had arrived for it to establish branches abroad and 
to become the advance agent of American business in the 
hitherto under-developed markets open to it. In December, 
1913, the Federal Reserve Act had conferred upon national 
banks the power to open such branches, and the National 
City Bank was not slow to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

The first branch bank was opened in Buenos Aires on 
November 10, 1914. A branch in Rio de Janeiro followed 
soon after, and subsequently others in Santos, Sao Paulo, 
Bahia, Montevideo, Valparaiso, Havana (through the pur- 
chase of the Bank of Havana), Santiago de Cuba, Genoa 
and lastly, Petrograd, in January of the present year. 
Late in 1915, the International Banking Corporation was 
aequired by interests affiliated with The National City 
Bank. The Nationa] City Bank also maintains offices in 
London, Milan and Copenhagen, which, while they ean 
render no banking functions, give valuable assistance in 
supplying commercial and credit information. There are, 
therefore, in this allied system of American banks, thirty 
branches. This system will be expanded and new branches 
will be opened as rapidly as conditions will justify. The 
ambition of the bank is to furnish a commercial banking 
service that will cover every important territory throughout 
the markets of the, world. 

There is probably no foreign manufacturer or merchant 
who knows better than the American how to use what is 
‘alled the “personal factor” in successful business getting. 
Our business management has found a way of organizing 
on a large scale the system by which the American eus- 
tomer-public, its whims, its ability to buy, its demands for 
“what it wants when it wants it,” are studied and catered 
to with substantial suecess through great se'ling organiza- 
tions that accomplish, on the nation-wide seale, what cor- 
responds with the personal touch of individual business 
negotiation. That is what we mean, in this country, by 
“business organization.” The team-work of hundreds of 
men by which they do in a very big way, as a big unit, the 
same quality of work that individuals can do in a limited 
way. In this connection American banks are in a position 
to render a valuable service through the extension of their 
branches all over the world and the organization of an 
international banking business with headquarters in Amer- 
ica, One of the most essential services that can be ren- 
dered by American banks for American manufacturers who 
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are desirous of extending their business to foreign markets 
is to establish branches where American business houses 
may come into direct touch with foreign customers and 
foreign business conditions in every part of the commer- 
cial world. 

There are few, if any, American manufacturers now 
who do not understand better than anybody edse can tell 
them whether they should go into foreign markets or not, 
and the advantages that export selling offers to them. The 
National City Bank of New York is glad to give informa- 
tion and some suggestions regarding foreign trade mat- 
teys, but a manufacturer should, and almost always does, 
decide for himself whether the foreign markets are for him 
or not. The service that the bank, with a spread of foreign 
branches in other parts of the world, can do him, is to 
furnish the organized machinery through which he ean 
inform himself in regard to trade opportunities and pos- 
sibilities, receive credit information on correspondents, and 
assistance in getting in touch with foreign customers. 

I have no doubt that more than one of you gentlemen 
are wondering and somewhat anxious over the immediate 
future in regard to war’s interference with the foreign 
business you have entered upon. It is quite natura! that 
there should be such concern, and while I would not in any 
way attempt to venture a prediction, it seems altogether 
reasonable that our government, which has so actively urg- 
ed foreign business upon American manufacturers, will not 
fail to give every possible consideration to our export 
trade, in providing for shipping, in matters of embargo, 
But 


if the necessities of war bring interferences that cannot 


the arranging of tariffs, tariff agreements, ete. even 
be avoided, there will be even greater necessity for our 
business interests to keep close watch of the foreign mar- 
kets for the goods we must sell, and of foreign sources of 
supply of materials we must have for manufacture. On 
both export and import sides we must keep closely in- 
formed of what is developing all over the world. And in 
this it may prove very fortunate for United States busi- 
ness interests that American banking has become as well 
established as it now is around the world. 

President Law then called upon R. M. Miller, Ju, to 
render the report of the committee on the Textile Bureau. 
This was followed of C. W. 
chairman of the committee on Textile Alliance. 
man of the committee on the Management of Textile Schools 
stated that he had no report to make. Next 
and treasurer, which was read and 
approved. Secretary and Treasurer C. B. Bryant having 
notified the Board of Governors of his resignation from 
office, Stuart W. Cramer dffered resolutions by which R. 
M. Miller, Jr., and C. B. Bryant were made honorary mem- 
The resolution to make Mr. Bryant 


by the report Johnson as 


The ehair- 


‘ame the re- 


port of the secretary 


bers of the association. 
an honorary member was amended by D. Y. Cooper, who 
suggested that the president appoint a committee to pre- 
sent a suitable token to Mr. Bryant, the retiring secretary 
and treasurer. The amended resolution was carried. 

W. A. Erwin then offered a resolution to the effect that 
the Right Honorable Arthur James Ba!four also be elected 


an honorary member of the association, which was done 


unanimously. 
After being called upon for a speech, Retiring Secre- 
tary Bryant stated that he had been secretary of the Amer- 
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ican Cotton Manufacturers Association for seventeen years 
without making a speech, and he was not going to break 
the record. However, he was proud of the friendships he 


had made and he hoped to continue these friendships 
through the future in-spite of the fact that he was no 
longer secretary of the association, 

Next came the report of the Committee on Resolutions, 


H, 


Rennie, offered resolutions to the memory of Ceasar Cone, 


and following this, under the head of new business, T. 
deceased, and Scott Maxwell, deceased. He was followed 
by Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, of Greenvilie, who offered a 
similar resolution on Craig Mitchell, deceased. 

Several other features of new business came up for 
discussion, one of which was the formation of an emerg- 
ency association representing the allied textile supply man- 
ufacturers and dealers of the country for the purpose of 
aiding the government, the council of national defense and 
the textile mills in obtaining more efficient service and 


greater co-operation under the emergency conditions now 





Winston D. Apams, THe New SecrRETARY AND TREASURER. 
prevailing, and to place at the disposal of the government 
the united information of the members of the association. 
This announcement was made by W. Irving Bullard, and 
the aims, purposes and membership of the association out- 
lined. 

This association was formed at a recent meeting with 
the following representatives present: 

L.. B. Rogers, treasurer, Leatheroid Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; C. C. Bell, vice-president, American 
Vulcanized Fibre Company, Wilmington, Del.; W. E. Ter- 
: J. W. Brock, 
Fibre Company, Somerville, Mass. ; 


ry, American Felt Company, Boston, Mass. 
president, Standard 
A. F. O. Holmes, American Felt Company, Boston, Mass.; 
J. A. Ranck, secretary and treasurer, Diamond State Fi- 
bre Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; S. E. Bentley, Winslow 
Brothers and Smith Co., Boston, Mass.; A. Spencer, see- 
retary, United States Ring Traveler Company, Providence, 
R. I.; Myron Fish, president, American Supply Company, 
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Providence, R. I.; D. F. Lane, W. T. Lane & Bro., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; J. W. MeCrillis, J. Spaulding & Sons Co., 
Rochester, N. H.; W. I. Bullard, viee president, E. H. 
Jacobs Co., Danielson, Conn.; J. L. Nieukirk, treasurer, 
Leatheroid Sales Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Elliott Rog- 
ers, president, Leatheroid Manufacturing Company, Ken- 
nebunk, Maine: J. M. Stone, Mgr., Odell Hardware Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C.; R. B. Roland, Montgomery & 
Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; F. W. Glover, secretary, 
Textile Mill Supply Company, Charlotte, N. C.; E. B. 
Graham, treasurer, Charlotte Supply Company, Charlotte. 
N. C.; T. S. Inglesby, president, Caroina Supply Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C.; George B. Searlett, manager, Fi- 
bre Specialty Company, Kennett Square, Pa.; Keystone 
Fibre Co., S. E. Franeis, general sales manager, Yorklyn, 
Del., and T. B. Coggswell, Carolina Supply Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 

On motion duly made and seconded, it was voted unan- 
imously that the title of the association be 


The National Textile Supply Association. 

The association to be divided into three sub-divisions: 
1. Division of Manufacturers; 2. Division of Northern 
Supply Dealers. 3. Division of Southern Supply Dealers. 

Leon B. Rogers was elected general chairman of the 
Association. ; 

W. Irving Bullard, of Danielson, Conn., George H. 
Wilson, of Providence, R. I., and H. F, Livermore, of 
Boston, Mass., were elected the executive committee of the 
Manufacturers Division. 

Myron Fish, of Providence, R. I., Wallace A. Chand- 
ler, of Providence, R, I., and F. A. Jacobs, of Danielson, 
Conn., were elected Executive Committee of the Northern 
Supply Dealers Division. 

F. W. Glover, of Charlotte, N. C., R. B. Roland, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., and W. M. MeDonald, of Atlanta, Ga., 
were elected Executive Committee of the Southern Supply 
Dealers Division, 

T. S. Inglesby, of Greenville, S. C., was elected treas- 
urer of the Association, and C. C. Ball, 12 Pear! Street, 
Boston, Mass., was elected secretary of the Association. 

Each Executive Committee is to pass on membership 
proposa’s and to report their action to the secretary for 
ratification by the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. All machinery and supply dealers being eligible. 

W. Irving Bullard, of Danielson, Conn., was appointed 
to present the objects of the organization of this associa- 
tion to the National Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers at their meeting to be held at Washington, D. C. 

The new organization met with the hearty approval of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers. 

The committee on nominations recommended the fol- 
lowing: 

President, Fuller E. Callaway, Lagrange, Ga.. 

Vice President, Arthur J. Draper, Charlotte, N. C. 

Secretary and Treasurer, W. D. Adams, Charlotte, N. 
C, 

Chairman of the Board of Governors, J. D. Hammett, 
Anderson, S. C. : 

For new members of the Board of Governors the fol- 


lowing were named: Enmslie Nicholson, Union, S. C.; 
C,. E. Hutehison, Mount Holly, N. C., and A. W. MeLellan, 
New Orleans, La. 


For members of the Textile Allianee: C. W. Johnston, 
Charlotte, N. C, 

For Chairman of Committee on Legislation: Stuart W. 
Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 

All nominations were elected without opposition. 

The various new officers were called upon for speeches, 
and responded with a few appropriate remarks, the ac- 
ceptance speech of President Fuller E. Callaway being full 
of humor and wisdom. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





——»— 


All Hess-Bright Stock Now American Owned. 





In line with plans made last autumn when certain New 
York business interests, including the National City Bank 
and Brown Bros., bankers of New York, who were pre- 
viously interested in the SKF Ball Bearing Company, also 
acquired an interest in the Hess-Bright Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, it is now announced that plans have 
been perfected for a closer co-operation between these two 
leading coneerns in the ball bearing industry. 

The affairs of the two companies will be administered 
by a recently formed New York corporation—the SKF Ad- 
ministrative Company, of No. 1 Wall street. The board 
of this company consists of Frank A. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank; Thatcher Brown, of Brown 
Bros.; F. B. Kirkbride, S. Wingquist, Axel Carlander, Mar- 
cus Wallenberg, a well-known banker of Sweden, and B. G. 
Prytz, who as president of the SKF Ball Bearing Company 
has been active in bringing about the fusion between his 
company and the Hess-Bright company. Mr. Prytz has been 
elected president of the Administrative Company. 

Simultaneously Budd D. Gray of the Hess-Bright Com- 
pany, has resigned as president of the Philadelphia com- 
pany and will become technical advisor to the new New 
York corporation, which will thus have the benefit of his 
experience in its various interests. At the board meeting 
of the Hess-Bright Company on May 8 B. G. Prytz was 
elected to sueceed Mr. Gray as president. 

The SKF Administrative Company is extending the 
manufacturing facilities of both the Philadelphia and Hart- 
ford plants, and the demand for the company’s products 
continues to be so far in excess of the present supply that 
it has been considered advisable to immediately make addi- 
tions both to the SKF and Hess-Bright factories, in spite 
of the present building costs. 

The closer co-operation between the two companies was 
greatly facilitated by the action of the American Hess- 
Bright stockholders in buying out the German minority in- 
terest in the Hess-Bright company shortly before the break 
with Germany, whereby all the stock came into American 
hands at what is reported to have been a very favorable 
price for the purchasers. 

The business of the Imperial] Belting Company, manu- 
facturers of the Rexall double-stitched belting, has grown 
to such proportions that it has become necessary to double 
their factory space, and they have taken over the four- 
story fireproof building adjoining their present plant at 
Lineo!n and Kinzie streets, Chicago. Most of the new ma- 
chinery is on the ground, and it is expected to have this 
in operation within the current month. 
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National Association Meets at Boston 


Approximately 200 members and guests were in attend- 
ance at the annual meeting of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers which was held at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Wednesday and Thursday, April 25th 
and 26th. 


Prior to the opening of the first session on Wednesday 
morning and, in fact, during the continuance of this ses- 
sion, the larger number of mill men congregated in the 
lobby where an informal reception was held and old friends 
and new acquaintances discussed numberless topics of 
interest. 


The new secretary, Rufus R, Wilson, introduced many 
new and novel features in a program replete with interest- 
ing topi¢s, and a number of the mill men took an active part 
in the diseussions. 

The First Session 
was called to order in the hotel ballroom about 11 o’clock, 
President Bemis presiding. After the introduction of Sec- 
retary Wilson and the reading of an informal report, the 
treasurer’s report was presented by Treasurer Herbert 
Lyman of the Merrimack Mfg. Co. Then came the auditors 
report. All these reports were duly accepted. Then came 
the 

President’s Address 
by President Albert Farwell Bemis, of the association, who 
said in part: 

In these days it is impossible to think in any language 
but that of war, or to paint any picture untainted with mar- 
tial gloom. There is no precedent for present problems, 
for never before has the whole world been embroiled in one 
great contest, and we are led to wonder if all humanity has 
not gone mad and if the end of the world may not be at 
hand. The very extent of the war puts it beyond all prece- 
dent and brings mankind squarely up against the problem 
which no one supposed would be imminent for at least a 
century, as to whether the world can now feed itself, In- 
deed, there is no feature in the whole expanse of human 
existence, psychological, physiological, social, or political, 
which is not laid bare for readjustment and possibly com- 
plete revolution and reform through this wicked world-wide 
contest-at-arms. 


The only period in the cotton manufacturing history of 
this country in which problems have arisen resembling in 
general those now at our door was the period of the civil 
war. Even then the disturbance was so localized that it is 
not possible to find in it much light for the solution of pres- 
ent day problems. Then the industry throughout the world 
was disorganized through extreme depletion of the supply 
of its raw material as well as almost complete stoppage 
of the means of transportation thereof. Now practically 
every element but the supply of raw material has been 
disorganized to a greater or less extent by the world-wide in- 
terference with human activities. 

In our civil war, we experienced the anomaly of coinci- 
dental war and commerce between the same political groups. 
War and commerce do not generally go hand in hand. How- 
ever, such was the demand for cotton by the North on the 
one hand, and for shoes and other articles of clothing by 
the South on the other, that a limited exchange of these 





articles could not be prevented by the warring factions, 
and indeed it was officially sanctioned during the first part 
of the war by an Act of Congress of July 13, 1861, which 
sanction was not legally withdrawn until the passage of the 
Act of July 2, 1864. 
to figures unheard of in modern times, either before or 


Prices for all cotton goods advaneéd 
since. Although cotton in the Confederate States sold for 
figures similar to the present (twelve to twenty cents), 
in the North almost any price was obtainable. In the begin- 
ning of 1864, cotton in Boston sold at 81 cents a pound and 
advanced steadily until the close of August, when it brought 
$1.90. Outside of the Confederate States the consumption 


dropped from 840,000 bales in 1861 to 220,000 in 1864. 
Undoubtedly this commerce between the two warring 
factions benefited the South more than the North and tend- 


ed to prolong the war. In the South, the industry (then very 





PRESIDENT ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS. 


small) was exceedingly prosperous with production at its 
maximum, while in the North, owing to the lack of raw 
We can well 
imagine both the troubles and the temptations besetting 


material, the industry was greatly disrupted. 
manufacturers in those times. Apparently during the war 
in both sections the period was a prosperous one for both 
In the 
North, although the supply of raw material was limited 


the cotton mill owners and the cotton mill workers. 


and there was a great stoppage of spindles, the demand 
for Jabor was such that no mill operative lacked for work 
either in the industry or outside of it, and the deposits 
in savings banks largely increased. In the Confederacy, the 
industry boomed, as indicated by James Ford Rhodes in his 
History of the United States. 
October 11, 1862, 
their mill superintendents and operatives from military 
service, profits of all such factories must not exceed 75 per 
cent upon the cost of production. One South Carolina cot- 
ton mill president suggested that the law be modified so as to 


The Confederate statute of 
provided that in return for exempting 
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permit him to sell to private individuals at the market re- 
gardless of such restrictions. With these restrictions, how- 
ever, the profits of this mill reached $500,000 whereas with- 
out them they would have been $2,000,000 (Confederate 
currency). Nevertheless, this particular mill official, in an 
address before a manufacturers’ convention in Augusta in 
May, 1864, said that the legal restrictions took the profits 
away from the manufacturer and gave them to the middle- 
man and speculator and thus the consumer obtained no 
benefit at all. Notwithstanding these enormous profits sanc- 
tioned largely by the Confederate government, taxes were 
such that in addition to extreme charges for insurance and 
depreciation this same manufacturer claimed to have made 
in the year 1863 only seven per cent on the investment 
(figured in U, 8. gold currency). 

It is clear from the above that at least some of the eon- 
ditions prevailing in the industry during our Civil War may 
find their counterpart at the present time. 

The present administration of our government has in- 
troduced into our political organism a plan or principle 
which is of vital interest and significance at the present time. 
Through formal and informal action there have been ap- 
pointed a number of boards and commissions composed of 
private citizens who serve without remuneration in assist- 
ing the various departments of our government in coordi- 
nating their work with that of the multitudinous activities 
of our national life in all the various sciences and pro- 
fessions, and in ecommerce and industry. There is the 
Edison is 
the 


Naval Consulting Board of which Thomas A. 


the chairman, the National Research Council under 
leadership of Dr. George E. Hale, and finally the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense, Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, chairman, created under Act of Congress, August 29, 
1916. Nothing more inspiring has occurred for many years 
than the freedom and energy with which all members of 
these commissions have given without compensation their 
time and energy and expert knowledge on behalf of the 
government. Furthermore, through the appointment of sub- 
committees of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, still further groups of private citizens 
have practically been brought into the service of the gov- 
ernment to take a direct part through suggestion in helping 
to solve the innumerable problems resulting from war con- 
ditions, in modernizing government specifications, in con- 
tracting for materials, in preparing transportation facili- 
ties, in determining and conserving the natural resources of 
the country, in faet, in mobilizing all our national resources 
for the supreme effort whieh our country must now make. 
Never before in the history of our country has there been 
such an intimate touch between official and private effort. 
Later on during the meeting we shall learn more about this 


new feature of government practice. It is not wholly with- 
out disadvantage, because it divides responsibility and 
tends to confusion, but under this system we should not 


fail to act in the utmost harmony, and results will surely 
justify the plan. 

Regrettable as is the war, we should as a nation determine 
to get from it the greatest possible good. Whereas we may 
individually differ as to domestic practice, as to the best 
means of raising the funds necessary for the conduct of the 


war or any other problem of purely national scope, we 
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must and will be unanimous in our foreign policy, in our 
support of Congress and the president, and in our desire 
and insistence that each one shal] do his part whatever it 
may be, whether civil or military, for prosecuting this 
war to a successful termination. There is no need for 
insanity, no need for loose thinking, no need for waste ef- 
fort. Let each one of us determine in the first place to do 
his work just a little more intelligently, more thoroughly, 
more industriously than ever before, and beyond that, when 
and if the call comes for more direct governmental service 
to respond freely and with the same determination to do his 
best. 


In the spirit of universal governmental service, it may be 





Rurus R. Winson, tHe New Secrevary. 


Rufus Rockwell Wilson, the new secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, was born in Troy, Pa., in March, 
1865. Educated in the public schools, he became at the age of 17 a 
reporter on a small city newspaper. From this start he worked up 
to positions on a number of the leading newspapers of Pittsburg and 
New York. From 1891 unt! 1906 he was actively identified with 
work in the newspaper syndicate field and also became known as a 
magazine contributor and author. 

Seeking new fields, Mr. Wilson scanned the country with a 
careful eye and finally located in Seattle, Washington, as an adver- 
tising and public ty expert, later becoming chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee of the Seattle Commercial Club. Subsequently, he 
became secretary of the commercial club, and while in this positon 
he was brought into contact with still another organization known 
as the Washington Development League, which was a federat on 
of commercial bodies in the state of Washington. Mr. Wilson 
remained as an active worker in this service untl he became con- 
nected with a land company in Seattle. 

The reputation of Mr. Wilson as an organizer had by this time 
become thoroughly establ’shed, and during the next few years he 
was successively connected with a number of large operations call- 
ing for executive ability of the character which he possesses. With 
the experience he has had, and the reputation he has achieved, ‘t 
would seem as if Mr. Wilson is preeminently the proper man for 
the position he has now accepted with the National Associat'on of 
Cotton Manufacturers. The many friends of the association feel 
that the association membership is to be congratulated on the se- 
curng of a man of the experience and ability possessed by Mr. 
Wilson as the permanent and guiding hand at the helm of the asso- 
cClation, 


well to consider a few of the problems confronting the in- 
dustry at the present time. 

It will of course be necessary for this country to organ- 
ize and equip a large and efficient army and navy as soon 
as possible. It will of course be necessary to produce the 
largest possible amount of food, not only for our own use 

(Continued on page 474.) 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 





Southern Mill Situation. 


The Hillside Cotton Mills at LaGrange, Ga., have re- 
cently added another feature of industrial service work for 
their employees. This is the building of a Martha Wash- 
ington Inn for the single girls who work in the Hillside 
MilJs, and a Benj. Franklin Inn for the single men in 
the same factory who are dependent upon some place to 
board. 

The Martha Washington Inn, the wide, cool veranda of 
which is shown in the illustration, is in the charge of a 


——— 
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THe Coot, Roomy VERANDA AT THE MarRTHA WASHINGTON 
Inn, Hiuusipe Miuus, LAGRANGE, Ga. 
competent matron who acts as a mother to the gir's, and 
also has immediate charge of the servants necessary to 
operate the house properly. The sleeping apartments are 
neatly arranged and each contains two single enameled iron 
beds, an oak dresser and a two-section oak ghifferobe. A 
room on the third story of the house is set aside as a storage 
and trunk room, where the girls may keep their additional 
Suitable bath 


showers are provided on the first floor, together with wash 


clothing and other equipment. rooms and 


rooms and lavatories. A large dining room fills one end of 





THe Waste RECEIVING PLATFORM AT THE VALLEY WASTE 
Miuus, LAGRANGE, Ga. 


the building and the series of oak tables in this room wi! 
each seat about twelve girls. The main sitting room is 
equipped with a large talking machine, so that musical 
evenings may be enjoyed, while an adjoining room is 
equipped as a writing room, with the necessary desks and 
stationery. The inn has its own gardens and gardner, its 
own cow and its own flock of chickens and chicken yard, 
all of which are looked after by the servants under the care 
of the matron. A charge of $17.00 per month per person 
defrays all expenses for board, lodging, laundry, ete., mak- 
ing the living expenses per individua! very moderate. 

While the Hillside Cotton Mills have added many new 
cottages during the past six months, owing to the faet that 
all of the Callaway-Truitt Mills in LaGrange are running 
double shift, there is still a shortage of houses, and ar- 
rangements are being made at the present time to suitably 
grade the land and twenty-five or thirty more cottages will 
be erected in the near future. 

The Valley Waste Mills, which is 


poration to. the Hillside Cotton Mills, is also running fuii 


a subsidiary cor- 





W ASTE 


V ALLEY 


MANAGER OF 
MILLs. 


Cason J. CALLAWAY, THE 


force and is utilizing the waste from some sixty or seventy 
southern mills. 

One of the largest contracts for electric power ever 
signed in the state of Georgia has just been consummated 
between the Georgia Railway and Power Company and 
the Pacolet and Gainesville Cotton Mills, at Gainesville, Ga. 
It is for the 


mills to drive all their machinery. 


installation of electric power in these two 
B. M. Stallworth, man- 
ager of both mils, signed the contract for the mill people, 
and it goes into effect at once. 

The change from steam to electricity in these two big 
mills will involve the expenditure of approximately $200,000 


by the electric company and the mill people. The power 


company will construct a 38,000-volt transmission line from 
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the Dunlap p‘ant on the Chattahoochee River, three miles 
away, to the mills, and furnish about 6,000 horsepower for 
their operation, 

It is not as yet definitely known how many individual 
motors will be installed, but there will be several hundred, 
ranging in size from 5 to 150 horsepower. Engineers of 
the mills are now at work preparing specifications for the 
installation of these motors, and as soon as these specifica- 
tions are comp!ete bids will be received preparatory to 
placing orders for the electrical equipment of both mills. 

The Pacolet mill was built in 1900 and began operating 
in 1901. The cost of its construction was approximately 
$1,000,000. It is a five-story structure. The Gainesville 
mill was constructed and began operations at the same time. 
It cost about $500,000, and is also a five-story structure. 
The two mills have in operation 100,000 spindles, 

The Roswell (Ga.) Manufacturing Co., manufacturer 
of sheetings, shirtings and yarns, is installing electric drive 
in its mills and disearding the steam plant. 

The Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, mention of which was made 
last month, have decided to double the capacity of the 
plant, and contract was recently placed for 5,000 spindles 
of H. & B. American Machine Company spinning; H. & B. 
American Machine Company ecards with the Gordon-Hay 
attachment; Saco-Lowell pickers and drawing; Woonsocket 
roving, and 320 Draper looms. This machinery is practi- 
eally all of it for October delivery, and it is expected that 
the mill will be in operation by December 1st. 

The Cements Products Company of Wilmington, N. C., 
has recently closed a contract with the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company of Durham, N, C., for equipping over a thousand 
mill houses with their “Sanisep” system of sewerage dis- 
posal. Among other recent installations of “Sanisep” tanks 
are the following: Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale Mill Village 
No. 3, Porterdale, Ga., villages Nos. 1 and 2 having been 
equipped with the same system about a year ago; Grant- 
ville Hosiery Mills, Grantville, Ga., village equipment and 
large septie tank built in place for mill sewage; Roanoke 
Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., village equipment 
for new village and large septic tank built in place for 
mill sewage; this company equipped their old village with 
the “Sanisep” system about a year ago; the Dillon Mills, 
Dillon, S. C., equipment for Maple and Hamer villages, 
the Dillon village having been equipped about six months 
ago; Bessemer Coal and Coke Company, Russellton, Pa.; 
Burgettstown Coal Company, Burgettstown, Pa.; Rum 
Creek Collieries and By-Product Company, Dehue, W. Va., 
and the Portsmouth Schools, Portsmouth, Va. 

Effective at once, a ten per cent increase in wages has 
been granted the nine thousand operatives of Columbus, 
Ga., textile faetories which will increase labor pay ro!ls of 
this industry thirty-five to forty thousand dollars per month, 
The wage increase, which was posted recently, is the third 
since last fall, when two five per cent increases were granted 
prior to and then at Christmas time, The annual pay roll 
of the Columbus textile mills will aggregate nearly five 
million dollars, while at present prices cotton to the value 
of twelve million dollars is bought annually. 

A new Southern cotton company has been incorporated 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., for the express purpose of manu- 
facturing absorbent cotton and special cotton products. 
This: new company will operate as the Lookout Bleachery 
Co., with a eapital of $75,000, while the ineorporators are 
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Mercer Reynolds, George M. Guild, L. C. Smallwood, H. W. 
Spicer and Murray Rainey. 

The property of the Gulf Compress Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., was so’d at public auction at the court house in 
Covington, Tenn., on May 5 by C. C, Hanson, of Memphis, 
receiver. The property was purchased by Elliott Lang for 
A. F. Churehill, of Savannah, Ga., for $64,000. The prop- 
erty involved included the compresses and leasehold at 
Covington, Tenn.; leasehold interest in the compress at 
Dyersburg, Tenn., ineluding buildings, machinery, ete.; 
office furniture in Memphis; machinery in compress plants 
at Brownsville, Tenn., and Deeatur, Ala., together with al] 
leasehold estates and all accounts. The price paid is ex- 
ceptionally low, considering the amount of property and 
its value, especially considering the increased cost of ma- 
ehinery. 

The Opelika (Ala.) Cotton Mills have bought twenty- 
five acres of land adjoining their mill property, and it is 
rumored that an addition is to be erected in the near future. 
Plans for such an addition have been under consideration 
for a long period, but definite action deferred. The Opelika 
Cotton Mills manufacture weaving and knitting yarns from 
30s to 40s. 

Labor shortage is growing rather acute in Louisville, 
Ky., district, according to C. W. MeCord, of the MeCord 
Co., and other operators of cotton and textile working 
plants. Mr. MeCord stated that he was paying ten to 
fifteen per cent more for labor than was the case sixty 
days ago. The company is operating the o'd plant of the 
Kentucky Cotton Yarn Co., of Louisville, and will con- 
tinue operations in this plant until June 30, when it will 
be closed down and removed to Grahampton, where the 
new plant, replacing the one burned in 1916, will be 
equipped and placed in operation by September 1. 

On May 1 the Louisville Pillow Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
filed amended articles of incorporation, changing the name 
of the concern to Louisville Bedding Co., and immediately 
thereafter filed articles of incorporation for the Louisville 
Pillow Co., which became a new concern. The Louisville 
Bedding Co. Is now the parent corporation, and the hig 
fellow, while the Louisville Pillow Co., with a eapital of 
$1,000, has been incorporated principally to maintain and 
control the o'd title, which is of considerable value to the 
company. The ineorporators of the Louisville Pillow Co. 
are M. P. Kelly, W. BE. Quinn and C. B. Marshall. — 

The Gonzales (Tex.) Cotton Mills, which have been 
idle for some time, are to be started up again under entirely 
new management. A company to be known as the Gon- 
zales Cotton Mill Co. has been organized by Walter Reif- 
fert of Cuero; James Sheridan, president of the Buchel 
National Bank of Cuero; William Ratcliffe and Sam Lewin 
ef San Antonio; A. B. Searborough, president of the First 
National Bank of Bonham, and J. C. Saunders, manager of 
the Bonham and Cuero Cotton Mills, who will be manager 
of the Gonzales Cotton Mill. T. F. Harwood, former presi- 
dent of the company, is also interested in the new concern. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Landrum, §S. C., is en- 
deavoring to seeure the establishment of a cotton spinning 
mill in Landrum. The company to be organized is to have 
a eapital stock of $60,000, of which one-third is to be so- 
licited from local men before attempts are made to interest 
outside capital. If the necessary stock is secured it is 
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planned to erect a new mill, and leading business men are 
co-operating with the Chamber of Commerce to insure its 
success, 

The Louisville (Ky.) Cotton Mills Co. may discontinue 
its private power plant and within a short time depend en- 
tirely on central station service. The company has ar- 
ranged to install five new motors to operate an additional 
unit to its plant, and will use central station service for the 
additional equipment. The present power plant is equipped 
with a 250 horsepower Corliss engine, which may be dis- 
mantled in ease the plant is placed on motor drive from cen- 
tral station. The new electrical equipment, wiring and 
switchboard is being equipped to handle the additional 
motors later on if the company decides to place its entire 
mill, using about 1,500: horsepower, on central station 
service. During the past few months textile mills have 
seen a direct advantage in buying power due to the high 
cost of coal and uncertain deliveries. While coal has been 
climbing hand over fist during the past year, with very 
few drops, electrie power rates have remained stationary, 
and the company operating in Louisville has announced that 
its o'd rates, in effect before the war, will be maintained. 

The coal situation in the central West is growing more 
and more alarming, and mills operating on steam power 
have reason for feeling uncertain about continuing on this 
equipment. Last year the car shortage played havoc with 
the coal companies, which had taken heavy season contracts. 
Many of these concerns lost money on season contracts 
due.to an increase in labor of twenty per cent., which was 
not figured on when the season contracts were made. When 
coal reached top notch prices last winter-these coal com- 
panies were unable to obtain cars enough to even fill their 
contract orders, and were foreed to apply all the coal that 
they could ship on these contracts, this making it impossible 
for them to take advantage of the high market which was 
reached. As a result, many of the coal operators are re- 
fusing all future delivery contracts, and absolutely refusing 
to enter into season contracts. Generally the coal operators 
are busy from March to July in closing season contracts for 
coal supply. In March prices dropped off sharply, but 
started gaining in April and have been climbing steadily 
ever since. Eastern Kentucky steam coal has been quoted 
at $4.25 to $4.75 per ton, car lots, at mine, and is ex- 
pected to reach $5 shortly! Western Kentucky is quoted 
at $2.25 to $2.75 on the same basis. 

A two-story, 60x75 foot addition is to be erected by 
the Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., manufacturers of 
ply ducks. R. C. Freeman is president. 

Col. C. B. Armstrong and associates, of Gastonia, N. C., 
have taken over the Wymojo Yarn Mill at Rock Hill, S. C. 
The transfer of this property was made recently, and 
associated with Col. Armstrong in the purchase of this 
property are A. G. Myers, A. K. Winget, D. M. Jones & 
Co. and others. At the reorganization meetings officers 
were elected, C. B. Armstrong being President and Treas- 
urer, and W. Ralph Armstrong, Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer. L. D. Gribble, who has the general oversight 
of the other Armstrong mills, will act as general superin- 
tendent. 

Some time ago we indicated in these columns that the 
Elmira Cotton Mills at Burlington, N. C., was to be changed 
over to electric drive and some additiona! machinery placed. 
This company has recently placed orders for one slubber, 
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one intermediate, two speeders and one spinning frame, 


which will be used to balance the present machinery. ‘The 
entire mill is being changed over to electric drive, the neces- 
sary equipment having already been acquired. 

The Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Company, at 
Spray, N. C., who eighteen months ago equipped two of 
their mills with the Bird-Wileox Co.’s welding and eutting 
equipment, have just recently placed a reorder with this 
company for a complete welding and cutting equipment for 
four more of their mills. These mills also placed an oxygen 
contract to receive their oxygen gas from the Savannah 
branch of the Southern Cotton Oi] Co., at Savannah, Ga. 





New England Mill Situation. 


Cotton mill wages throughout New England have been 
advanced another 10 per cent to become effective June 4 in 
most centers. This makes an inerease of 40 per cent within 
18 months in most mills and places the wage scales on the 
highest levels in over 40 years. Despite the wage condi- 
tions small strikes have been frequent, arising generally 
from very trivial misunderstandings and lasting a week or 
two at a time. Operatives are growing scarcer from many 
causes, and there are many centers of production where a 
tenth more employees could be profitably engaged. The 
drawing away of labor from industries is due to the calls for 
soldiers and sailors, the attractive opportunities on farms, 
and in some degree to the very prosperity created out of 
the high wages earned and paid weekly. 

War needs are forcing a general readjustment of pro- 
duction which is just becoming evident in many sections. 
On May 14 at Fall River, for example, the government 
placed orders for 94,000,000 yards of low count cloths of 
print cloth yarn construction to be used for bandages, ab- 
sorbent gauze, and other hospital purposes. A number of 
mills that had not made goods of the kind bought, accepted 
some of the business in order to meet the call. The business 
was placed through the open price association officers deal- 
ing direct with concerns that will convert the goods on order 
from the various government departments. The deliveries 
will extend over a period of 30 weeks and this will entail 
the abandonment of other business for a time. The Amos- 
keag Company that does not ordinarily make uniform twills 
has accepted a large order, and other mills that can make 
goods from yarns below 28 warps have changed about some 
of their equipment to accept work on drills, twills, and 
special cloths that are wanted. This change is only in the 
initial stages but its effect is becoming increasingly apparent. 

Various influences have combined to lessen the volume 
of business offered to fine goods mills. Prices have ad- 
vaneed greatly since last year and converters are confronted 
with many perplexing problems growing out of the war. 
It seems probable that there wi!l be a diminution in the 
eall for very fine and very faney high priced cotton materials 
especially those of a novelty character. The cost of the 
goods in many instances is so very much higher that even 
if there was a reasonable assurance of a market, sales at 
the counters might be imperiled by the very high values to 
be imposed to grant all traders fair profits. 

A very ordinary faney that cost in the gray a year ago 
161% cents a yard, costs now 2215 cents, and to this must 
be added finishing costs that have more than doubled in the 
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twelvemonth and approximate 4 cents a yard compared 


with 2 eents. If this were confined to a sing!e or to a few 


fabrics, as sometimes happens in normal years, the con- 


verter could readily drop the line out of his ecolleetion for 


the season. But the condition is general, and aside from 
the locking up of the additional capita] the converter will 
always have the doubt before him of whether the consumer 
will pay 35 cents a yard for a fabrie that has always so!d 
at retail at 25 cents. 

Manufacturers have found costs running so high, es- 
pecially on all fine combed yarns, that many of them will 
not make anything higher than 70’s and some of the New 
Bedford mills do not want anything higher than 60’s unless 
it be for sale yarn purposes. Rather than encounter the 
troubles of keeping weavers on fine faney goods in times 
like the present somé manufacturers are encouraging con- 
verters not to place the costlier grades of fancies and 
novelties in work. The mills ean find business enough on a 
profitable basis on yarns alone, and prefer to do this 
rather than encourage their customers in a line that mav 
not prove satisfactory when spring retail sales begin next 
year. For the present the mills have work enough till 
September, but the forward orders are much behind last 
year. 

Print ¢loth mills and most other mi'ls engaged on semi- 
staples of a serviceable character, bave been doing an 
excellent business and at steadily higher prices. Narrow 
standard print cloths are quoted en a nominal basis of 634 
eents a yard, 4% cent higher than a month ago, and sales 
of spot 28 inch 64 x 60’s have been made at 64% cents. The 
wide goods have sold on a basis of 10 cents for 39 inch 
68 x 72’s, more than > eent a yard higher, while 4-yard 80 
squares have brought 1134 cents a yard, spots 34 cent a 
yard above the low limit of hardly a month ago. Fall River 
print cloth mills have not been so well sold ahead and in 
such a favorable financial and stock condition in their 
whole history. 

Bleached cottons of all kinds have been doing very well. 
Fruit of the Loom 4-4 mus’ins have sold in a large way at 
13 cents a yard and are so far engaged that agents cannot 
give additional deliveries before July. This price is a cent 
a yard higher than the highest of 1907. Pepperell standard 
drills are sold ahead for months for government purposes 
and the open price is 1334 eents or 134 eents higher than 
what was considered a prohibitive figure three months ago. 
Pepperell wide sheetings were advanced to 324 cents a 
yard, 10-4 basis, and are now at value with an expectation 
of an advanee to at at least 35 cents. All pillow tubings 
have been advanced from 1 cent to 2 cents a yard. The 
business offered in bleached jeans, drills, and middy blouse 
fabries is far beyond what mil's ean take for any nearby 
delivery. 

The demand for prints of a staple character has been 
better than the eall for finer goods, printed. The large 
printers are running full but some of the job printers who 
are usually engaging on goods for next spring or working 
on rush re-orders for immediate delivery at this period are 
doing less than the normal volume of new business. The 
American Printing Company has been at work on a large 
government order for so'diers’ ponehos and has also done 
a very large quantity of printed flags and decorative 


materials. 
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The Amoskeag Company has secured a very large vol- 
ume of business on staple tickings and this is true of some 
other New England eolored goods mills, the eloths either 
going to the government direct or to mattress makers. The 
price of 8 ounce staple tickings has gone up in a little over 
a month from 214% cents a yard to 271% eents. Another 
development, resulting from the desire for eeonomy in war 
times, is a very large demand for e!oths to be used for 
women’s overalls or slip overs. Many of the working 
women of the country are using these garments for their 
general utility work and numbers of large institutions 
employing women encourage them in wearing this very neat 
garment. The fabries used range from a staple seersucker 
or apron check, to some very strong twills of slightly above 
gingham weight and the goods do not come out fast enough 
to suit the eutters. 

It has been some years since fashion showed a tendency 
to favor dress ginghams, but within two months many evi- 
dences have come to light showing that these cloths’ are 
coming into a larger use. At the present time the goods 
that used to sell for 7% cents bring 134% cents, and while 
less of them are being made than for many years, the price 
and the growing demand give promise of a larger business 
for next year. Staple ginghams have reached a level of 
11 cents a yard for apron check styles. Twenty years ago 
the mills were glutted with fabries of this sort whieh could 
not be sold at 41% cents. 

The mills making the lighter weights of duck have 
immense orders “in hand and will be busy at least until 
January. There are not many duck looms now in this see- 
tion capable of weaving the heavier qualities, say anything 
above 8 ounces, and they in common with looms elsewhere 
are fully under order. The mills that make cheviots have 
a very large business and considerable of it has come from 
foreign countries. Anything in khaki color is wanted for 
civilian as well as government channels. 

For some weeks past mills in this section have been 
inereasing their eapital by stock dividends. This has been 
made necessary by the government system of aecount for 
the purpose of profit and corporation taxes. Nearly all 
New England cotton mills have been undereapitalized, whole 
groups, like those at Fall River being capitalized oftentimes 
under $10 a spindle, when replacement costs are fully $22 
a spindle. In addition to the stock dividends there have 
been an unequalled number of handsome extra dividends 
paid. Mill stocks have been undergoing a boom in war 
times and many prices are at the highest levels ever reached. 

Despite the great prosperity of the section there will be 
no very great additions to plants or machinery this year. 
Some new concerns are building and the usual additions and 
improvements are being made. But the eost of machinery 
and building are prohibitive so far as New England inves- 
tors are concerned and most of the large earnings are being 
hived for the inevitable day of reaction to the inflation of 
the moment. 

The large machine shops have all the work they ean 
do on cotton machinery. It is said that the Draper Com- 
pany has 30,000 looms to build or could build that many if 
it would aceept orders. Prices were reeently withdrawn 
owing to the grave uncertainty of costs of machinery con- 
struction. 

Throughout New England the patriotic sentiment is at 
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fever heat and many en'istments are being made in the 
navy from all classes of men engaged in the trade. Many 
cloth and cotton brokers, machinery agents, overseers, and 
others either have joined the ranks or are taking an active 
part in patriotic endeavor. Inevitably this is going to bring 
about a further growth of interest among manufacturers 
and others in foreign trade, a feature that is being taken 
up more systematically by some New England banks in 
ways that are more promising than anything hitherto at- 
tempted in this section. 





Lancashire Notes. 


BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The way of the eotton trade during the war has been 
Of lete. 


No sooner had it been saddled 


like that of transgressors—hard. tron'les have 
fallen on it thick and fast. 
with the inerease in the Indian imnort duty than the policy 
of the government in regard to shipning hit it esvecially 
hard. For many months past—irdeed, throughout the war, 
more or less—there has been a tonnage problem, but of !ate 
it has become more acute and now threatens the trade with 
the gravest depression. What the government has done is 
to take shins off the routes to China, India and Australia 
and place them in the North Atlantie trade, with the result 
that eotton stocks, which were already often difficult to get 
Ware- 


houses are stacked to their uttermost capacity ard some 


abroad, have aeeumulated to an alarming extent. 


firms have even had to rent extra storage space to meet the 
situation—and this, although large ouantities of goods are 
also waiting at the docks. Such a piline up of stocks would 
be serious enough at any time, hvt it is esnecia lv so at the 
present time in view of the high price of cotton. Firms 


which have not a large capital to draw uron are being 
badly hit. 


Indian competitors will not be slow to take advantage of the 


Moreover. we cannot forget that Japanese and 
opportunity offered by present circumstances. 
Lancashire members have raised the ratter in Parlia- 
ment, where it was stated that, for export to Romtay alone, 
there were waiting 20.000 rackages, revresentine a value of 
£800.000. 
to the Ministrv of Shipping was not very reassuring. 


In replying to the Laneashire ease. the secretary 
The 
rost satisfaction Laneashire received was that the govern- 
ment was not contemplating the total prohibition of the ex- 
port of cotton goods. For the present, said the shipping 
secretary, the Government was trying to arrange a service 
of steamers for the use of the trade, and it would let the 
capacity of the steamers be known beférehand to those in- 
terested, so that they might regulate their commitments ac- 
cording’ y. “It was impossible,” he added, “to make any 
promise that other difficulties of the same sort will not arise 
in the near future.” 

A week after this statement was made one boat loaded 
cotton goods for Caleutta, two for Bombay and one for 
Madras and China, and this was thought to be an earnest of 
the Government’s good intentions. The trade, however, is 
warned not to expect much. A deputation from the India 
and China sections of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce saw the President of the Board of Trade, and as a 
result the sections are urging firms to be eautious as to 
The President of the Board 
cotton trade would 


future commitments. invited 


the deputation to state what tonnage the 
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require during the next few months, and this information is 
being obtained from the members of the chamber concerned. 

The serious condition of affairs was illustrated at Eas- 
ter, when many mills closed for longer than the usual holi- 
days and those of O'dham shut down for ten days. Or- 
ganized short time is increasingly talked about. Sir Charles 
Macara has described the situation as “ten times worse than 
in 1904, when the Sully operations were met by an interna- 
for shortening the hours of labor in the 


In 1904 we thought cotton 


tional movement 
produetion of yarn and eloth.” 
prices were high when we brought them down from 9d. 
to 7d, per pound. Today the same cotton is nearly one and 


200ds 
This 


necessitates an enormous amount of extra eapital to run 


2d. a pound and there are great accumulations of 
valued at 100 and 200 per cent above pre-war prices. 
business. Competition before the war resulted in an ex- 
tension of credit, and the increase of book debts is propor- 
tionate to the inereased value of the goods. The price of a 
bale of cotton has risen from £10 to £35, and everything used 
There 


are goods which have been lying at the port for six months, 


in connection with the industry is far more costly. 
and the ports say they cannot take any more. Shipping 
merchants also say they are blocked and cannot take stuff in. 
If it is necessary to restrict exports of cotton goods it may 
be necessary to restrict imports of the raw material, and 
in any event it will not be much use to import cotton if we 
‘annot spin and weave it. It is quite time, therefore, that 
the trade took some such combined action as was taken in 
1904.” 

The Northern Textile Trades 


advanced a claim for a 20 per cent. increase in the wages of 


Counties Federation has 
all the operatives in the manufacturing section. The ground 
of the claim is the higher cost of living. During the war the 
wages of the manufacturing operatives have been increased 
by 10 per cent, while the cost of food has gone up over 50 
per cent, and the cost of living by nearly 70 per cent. In 
pytting in the claim at the present time the operatives are 
taking advantage of fact that, to the higher 
wages which can be obtained in munition factories, large 
Indeed, if trade 


the owing 


numbers of weavers are leaving the sheds. 


was brisk, the situation would be serious, for labor was 
searce enough before the rapid drift of workers from the 
trade which has developed recently. The employers, how- 
ever, cannot see their way to concede any advance, and the 
in reply to the opera- 


“Tn 


following statement which they issued 
tives’ representatives, well sums up their diffieu'ties: 
view of resulting 
stopped, the large stocks of cloth held up, made from cotton 


the loss from the machinery already 
at abnormally high prices; the restrictions on the exports of 
cloth, which may be still further extended ; the probab'e total 
or partial stoppage of imports of raw cotton; the possible 
withdrawal or restrictions of the use of flour and other 
cereals required for manufacturing purposes, and the great 
probability of more men and women being taken out of 
the industry for the army and navy and for munition work 
and other national service (all of which matters are beyond 
our control) and the faet that many mil's are at the present 
time being worked at a loss, we consider your present appli- 
The outlook for the cotton trade is 


very disquieting, and we fear we are confronted with the 


cation most untimely. 


prospect of great commercial depression, and that greater 
hardships will have to be borne by both employers and 


operatives. Most of the employers have great difficulty in 
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keeping machinery running, and the industry cannot stand 
the burden of increased wages.” 

The reference in the preceding statement to the pos- 
sible restriction of the use of flour re!ates to a suggestion of 
the Food Controller that, im the interests of the bread sup- 
ply, the use of flour for the making of size should be ‘pro- 
hibited. The trade has been in communication with the Con- 
troller in connection with his suggestion, but at the time 
of writing no final decision has been given, 

The British Cotton Growing Association is not satisfied 
with the mere appointment by the government of a commit- 
tee to consider the best ways and means of developing cotton 
growing in the British Empire, and it is now pressing on the 
Goverriment the necessity of immediately proceeding with 
the irrigation works in the Sudan. 


Cotton Comment. 





BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, May 18th, 1917. 

Since our last review of one month ago there was a 
sharp decline in values owing to the breaking of the drouth 
in the Southwest, the return of favorable weather east of 
the Mississippi and because of pessimism in the North, due 
to fear of widespread economy to come of the higher cost 
of living and high war taxes, 

Subsequently a big advance has taken place, the market 
being about one cent higher than last month and near the 
highest levels reached thus far this season, with the trade 
uneasy as regards the fear of another short crop this year, 
while sentiment is bullish again. 

Thus far the month of May, which is usually a wet 
month in the South, has been generally fair, but the great 
drawback to the crop in nearly all sections of the belt was 
unseasonable, cold weather, temperatures having ruled gen- 
erally much below the normal for this period of the year. 

In consequence poor stands are reported and much re- 
planting is necessary in practically all districts of the cotton 
region, thereby giving the crop a further setback, and as a 
late start is considered favorable for serious damage by 
weevils later in the year, much apprehension prevails as 
to the future progress of the new crop. 

Because of the necessity to replant, and owing to the 
high cost of seed and foodstuffs, it is said that some cotton 
lands east of the Mississippi river, particularly in Missis- 
sippi and Georgia, are being plowed up and planted to corn. 
Therefore, the tendency of late has been to reduce estimates 
as to this year’s cotton acreage. The majority of private 


.reports indicate an average decrease in acreage of about 


214 per cent compared with one year ago, whereas a mod- 
erate increase was anticipated some time ago. 

The world’s visible supply of American cotton today 
is nearly 600,000 bales smaller than last year’s small re- 
serve and there is a very big shortage compared with year 
before last, figuring 2,620,000 bales, against 3,204,000 one 
year ago and 4,959,000 in 1915. Prospects are that by 
the end of July the world’s visible supply of American 
cotton will be about 1,000,000 bales smaller than it was at 
the close of last season, which will be the smallest carry- 
over for many years past. 

European and American mills have been consuming more 
eotton of late than they have been taking, made possible by 
drawing on their reserve stocks, in the hope of being able to 
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buy their future requirements at a much lower level. It is 
evident, therefore, that spinners’ reserves are proportion- 
ately as small as is the visible supply, making the trade de- 
pendent upon the new crop for next season’s requirements. 

Spinners’ takings of American cotton thus far this season 
total 11,400,000 bales, against 11,683,000 last year, or 
283,000 less but as we have stated before spinners have con- 
sumed more cotton thus far this season than they have taken, 
by drawing on their reserves, and, as last season’s consump- 
tion of American was 14,812,000 bales, chances are that this 
season’s consumption will approximate that of last season. 
At any rate, because of the wor!d’s visible and invisible sup- 
ply promising to be about 1,500,000 bales smaller at the 
close of this season than it was at the close of last July, and 
consumption pointing to about 14,500,000 bales this season, 
there is no denying the probability of the trade requiring 
14,500,000 ba'es for next season’s needs, perhaps much more 
if the war comes to an end soon. 

Last year the tetal crop, including linters, was about 
12,500,000 bales. This year returns indicate that the acre- 
age is about the same as last year’s 36,000,000. So far there 
is no hope for a big crop, as the trade expects the condition 
of the crop to be lower on May 25th than last year’s 77.5 
and the ten-year average of 79.8. The first bureau crop con- 
dition report will be issued June 1. 


The Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Company has awarded 
the contract for a new foundry to be erected at Plant No. 
2, Lineoln, N: J., which is two miles east of the Bound 
Brook plant on the main lines of the New Jersey Central, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Lehigh Valley, and Baltimore &. 
Ohio railroads; this addition being necessary to take care 
of their rapid!y growing business. The new building will 
be of steel and brick construction, 60 feet wide by 180 feet 
long. It is to be two stories high, modern and up to date 
in every way. The contract calls for the building to be com- 


pleted by August 1, 1917. 
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The Yarn Market. 


Knitting manufacturers and weavers in the Philadelphia 
territory are restricting purchases of yarns to immediate 
requirements. While there is virtually no contracting for 
deliveries to September, several financially strong mills are 
acquiring large stocks for fortifying against further freight 
congestion and diminished spindleage due to scarcity of 
labor. 

Some yarn merchants prefer that buying at present 
high prices be deferred until the market becomes more 
nearly settled, although a price decline is not regarded as 
imminent. Many report that Pennsylvania manufacturers 
of light weight underwear are having little inquiry for 
duplicate business for the current season. 

While the market continueg listless, dealers are not un- 
easy. They expect prices to fluctuate with every movement 
in cotton, but look for substantia! advances ultimately. 

Dealers regard cotton as in strong hands and both the 
hard and soft spinners are so well organized that they could 
promptly check a slump from any unnecessary seare. 

Were the cotton exchange to follow the course of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and close, putting a stop to deal- 
ing in futures, it is believed, spot cotton would rule rela- 
tively as strong as eash wheat. 

While reports from the Philadelphia market indicate 
conservatism in the purchase of cotton yarns, the fact 
stands out paramount that during the week of the Exposi- 
tion of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, immense amounts of yarns changed hands 
in the form of orders for future delivery. Orders as high 
as 250,000 pounds from one house were received by the 
mills, and several spinners indicated it as their opinion 
that never before within their memory were orders so freely 
placed at the convention as was the ease fhis year. 

The delay in transit seems to be an important factor 
in the foreing of yarn prices to high levels, and with the 
congestion that is almost certain to come with the transpor- 
tation of greater amounts of Government material in the 
further progress of ‘its war measures, it now looks as if 
the transportation difficulties would probably increase rath- 
er than diminish during the next few months. 

The combed yarn situation toward the close of the month 
does not look as satisfactory from the seller’s standpoint, 
particularly in the single combed end. A dealer gave it 
as his opinion that he considered the outlook for combed 
peeler yarn, single and ply, rather poor for the summer, 
regardless of the price. Large users are well covered, and 
many knitters are unable to get needles sufficient to keep 
all their machines in operation. The manufacturers of mer- 
cerized hosiery, at least in some instances, have sufficient 
yarn under contract and in stock, to last them until May, 
1918, and in this dealer’s opinion, the prospects for a 
high pressure business in yarns during the summer were 
few. | 

In the weaving yarn end of the market the demand was 
slow, although spinners generally were asking from 2 to 5 
cents more per pound than dealers claimed they could get 


for the yarn. 

One spinner indicated it as his opinion that it was not 
always wise to take the dealer’s word as to prices, but to 
investigate a little. He stated that on a certain number 
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of spot’yarn one dealer assured him that 35 cents was the 
positive price limit in that market, and at the same time 
he was selling this spot yarn to another dealer in the same 


market for 39 cents and the dealer was crying for more 
yarn, 
Following are recent quotations in the Philadelphia 
market : 
Southern Single Skeins. 


BD: saceredecscc sn apna Sa A , 32 (@ 3° 


32 32% 
. ees mer Ty" eae 34 @34% 
Be Un ws 050.054 we 9 pee 20s at de P — @36% 
BOR ccc cc cece ce Sele ee 26s : Se i ..389 @O39% 
SE ene es 44 @44% i 

Southern Single Warps. 
Seer eeerrre te, . 3 .) a we cee e 32% @Q@B8 
_ SS eeeereee eee MiSs. 122-88 @84 
| Seeyereerrr orn 20s ; , ..36 @36% 
rawr ae ae ae ....44% @45 
Re eee 56 @57 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 

8-4 slack..........832%@33 9-4 slack ..... .833 @33% 
8-3-4 hard twist...29%@30% i 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
ee pees wel. a ee Ce . .833 @33% 
eee rrr errr cs | OE re ere .34 @34% 

ae ..34% @35 20s... ee on ..36% @37 
Mes eee b scke eee ae 40% @41 Ee ea ee ee 41 @41% 
SE od set, oon 8, ile ae 44 @44% a his ig dS 55 @56 
EE St ee a 68 @69 | a ee 75 @T77 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
ae eee ewe ee er 3% @33% 
GSU Ser £m Hae we 
errr le ass os ...-86% @37 
a Sere 40% @41 ef We inane ...41% @42 
Dis ck ws Sie died 44% @45 PUM a tAicwe ce Ree @ 57 
a ee ee 69 @70 | 
Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
Bt. #i02khee eave 39% @40 BS ee ray ee 43 @43% 
Set ea re 43% @44 oe Ee od ole det be Seb 48 @49 
ETE: aa Pe Was rat SO. Si as abe aed 60 @61 
OUTS niin tsaceroe 69 @70 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
Oa 6. cic alg ss ke ee ae SSS a 
le a ee 65 @67 Se Oa die +163 8 5 75 @T7T7 
ea als tet 6 6 tack co 84 @85 Cl Aa eer eee 
Ty Oy ha ee 2% ° 1.00@1.05 Me dice ata. b oe bb. 0b bac 1.20@1.30 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 

i abia-a vin «cade 84% @35 ET nth whe, wa Win la 35 @36 
oa ue a CP: ok RR aie wis wsesedes 36 @37 
die dS 6 phe 6.056 Or BOW Geee te | 16a. 62. cca s BE SD 
Dt ehccta eases vee 39 @39% ie SSS 41 @41% 
Ps $G or es vee Rae Ee a re ee 46 @47 
ee Pee ree OR | 

24s tying-in.......39%@40 eg ee 44 @45 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
I 5 oh 04.60: 4i6 toned Oe 39 @39% | RR FO i ree 89% @40 
BY op apa ts weagee 40 @40% te | ARPS eee are 40% @41 
Os 540 5 ana dae re ee ee ae ee ree 45 @45% 
EE AAR! Re RR! eee er tee 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 

Bek 0404046 4.00404 of 52% @53 hE Rarer a 53 @53% 
BOS kcnuccc sss itane eee uD ° are eC 
Are es OC Ly Ma lateatd a © b6 6 00:2 .58 @58% 
ee cho acces «eae - ee Le Sse Seer 64 @65 
Te. edb s's's seals 7 @72 ee sh cea 76 @T77 





The Birmingham Slag Company closed a contract with 
the Union County Highway Commission, of Union County, 
Mississippi, on May the 8th for approximately 50,000 
tons of erushed and sereened Ensley basic slag, to be used 
in the construction of a waterbound slag macadam highway 
running entirely across the county, twenty-nine miles long, 
and which is a link of the Bankhead highway. This road 
is to be 15 feet wide and is to be laid in two courses and 
water-bound, and will be, when completed, one of the best 
pieces of macadam highway construction in the South. The 
contractor has started his grade work and the road metalling 
will begin within the next two months, providing cars can 


be secured for shipment. 





“Traveling Water Sereen for Condenser Intake” 1s the 
title of a sixteen-page booklet recently issued by the Link 
Belt Company, Thirty-ninth street and Stewart avenue, Chi- 
eago, Ill. The booklet is thoroughly illustrated and shows 
plainly the advantage in the use of a traveling intake screen, 
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Humidity in Cotton Mills.* 
BY F. GORDON COBB. 

In an article prepared last year I made the statement 
that it was cooler in the weave room than it was outside 
during the extremely hot weather we were having through 
July and August. There were so few people who would 
believe the statement that it produced quite an argument 
and I had to present the facts before they were convinced. 

In the spinning department all the windows are gen- 
erally kept open in hot weather while in the weave room 
practically all the windows are kept closed. When I made 
the claim that the thermometer was lower in the weave room 
than it was in the spinning room many were sure that I 
was wrong. The very idea of saying it was cooler in a 
room filled with running machinery and with all the win- 
dows closed than it was on the outside, did sound absurd to 
the person who had never taken the trouble to find out. 
However, the statement was correct and the same seem- 
ingly impossible condition will exist again this year. 

The fact is, very few people understand the relation of 
temperature and humidity. 

A boss spinner ean tell you all about getting “bunged- 
up” during a certain hot damp spell, in fact, he will prob- 
ably say it was just like “Dog Days.” But ask him why 
he did not do something for it and he will give you a look 
that will tell you beyond a doubt that he thinks you know 
very little about spinning. This overseer will tell you the 
work runs fine when weather conditions are right and, 
strange though it may seem, the conditions that a spinner 
will tell you suits him best will be almost opposite to the 
conditions that a boss weaver says will best suit his work. 

Many of you would really be astounded if you actually 
knew the difference in production that weather conditions 
domake. If I were to tell you, from figures I have compiled, 
an estimate of the possible increase in production by the 
proper control of temperature and humidity I know you 
would think I was dreaming. Automatic machinery has 
advaneed so rapidly and the operation and settings of the 
machines has been brought to such a high state of efficiency, 
that there is very likely no one thing which will raise the 
production of cotton mill machinery in the next few years 
as much as the proper control of temperature and humidity. 

Any spinner will tell you he could make more yarn 
than the weave room could possibly weave if his work would 
run all the time as well as it does some days—and he is 
right about it too. 

All mill men know that twist in yarn has to be greatly 
increased in summer, and of course to inerease twist de- 
creases production. 

To understand more thoroughly the relation of tempe- 
rature and humidity to the running of cotton mill machin- 
ery let us reason a bit. Dry air heated much above the 
normal temperature of the body will still be chilly, slight 
drafts are very noticeable, and people will take cold easily 





*Presented at the Second Annual Technical Textile Conference 
at the Bureau of Standards. 


in such atmosphere. That is why we place a pan of water 
on the heater in a room in winter. As a matter of fact 
the evaporation of water will actually make the air in that 
room feel warmer, although the thermometer will not go up 
one degree. Now try that for yourself. 

Excessive evaporation from the skin lowers the tem- 
perature of the body very rapidly, and as a result higher 
temperatures are required for comfort if the proper humid- 
ity were present. Any farmer will tell you he is more 
comfortable on a hot dry day after his shirt has become 
damp with perspiration. 

Had you ever thought tht when you fan yourself with 
a fan you do not make the air one degree cooler, still it 
feels cooler to you. 

Personal sensations of heat and cold appear to us to be 
what they really are not. A sudden increase in humidity 
frequently gives us the sensation of oppressive heat, when 
if we look at the thermometer we will see it has not moved. 
On the other hand, the greater evaporative power of hot 
dry air causes it to feel much cooler than it really is, and 
we are fooled again. 

To illustrate: a boss spinner came to me one day and 
said his work was running very badly and as it was on a 
rainy day in the winter the first thought that came to me 
was that his room was too damp and I told him so. He 
said he knew that was exactly the trouble and as it was 
raining he had closed up all of his windows in order to 
keep the dampness out. The thermometer in his room stood 
at 85 degrees F. We placed the thermometer on the out- 
side of the window and it soon fell to 62 degrees F. I told 
him to open all of his windows and to start up the fans. 
He said, “Don’t you see it is pouring down rain outside and 
my room is too damp now? If we open the windows it 
will make it worse.” Well, anyway, we tried it and in 
about two hours his work was running along nicely. 

The reason for this is obvious when we realize it takes 
temperature to retain humidity, therefore when we opened 
the windows the temperature went down about 15 degrees 
and he therefore had less humidity and a less number of 
grains of vapor to a eubie foot of air. There was less 
humidity in the air outside where it was raining than there 
was in the room. 

It doesn’t sound reasonable does it? The fact that you 
must have higher temperatures to retain humidity was dem- 
onstrated to me very clearly by noting the changes which 
take place in a cooling room at an ice plant. Most ice 
plants have cooling rooms, or more correctly speaking, 
storage rooms, where they store ice as it is taken from the 
vans when they have no orders to ship that day. These 
rooms are of course equipped with piping through which 
they can run the cold “brine” to hold the temperature of 
the room low enough to keep the blocks of ice from melting. 
Some times these rooms are allowed to air out when not 
in use, then when they are needed the doors are closed and 
the brine turned on to reduce the temperature of the room 
prparatory to filling it with ice. 

If you will look into one of these cooling rooms a 
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few minutes after the brine is turned on you will find the 
floor wet, especially if there is much humidity in the outside 
air that day. The fact is, it has rained in that room—the 
sudden lowering of temperature has caused the humidity in 
the air to condense and fall to the floor, because it takes 
temperature to hold humidity. 

The outside air very often contains 80 to 90 per cent of 
relative humidity in the early morning, when the tempera- 
ture is not above about 70 degrees. However, as the day 
grows warmer, the relative humidity decreases—there is 
just as much water vapor in the air, but the rise in tem- 
perature has increased the moisture holding capacity, and 
Take note of this fact—That 
greater humidities and moderate temperatures are much 





we naturally say it is dry. 


more comfortable than high temperatures and low humid- 
ities. 

It is a happy coincidence that this same condition makes 
all cotton mill machinery run better, therefore anything 
mill engineers ean do toward making working conditions 
more pleasant for the operatives will at the same time go 
a long way toward increasing the production of the ma- 
chinery. 

Allow me to wander from my subject a moment to quote 
a part of a report made by Dr. F. G. Haworth, health 
“In 


my opinion the introduction of moisture into the air of 


officer of Darwin, England. Here is what he said. 
weaving sheds by artificial means is caleulated to benefit 
the workers; that its action on suspended particles, whether 
dust or microbes, is beneficial; that the workers therein 
are not more susceptible to such diseases as pneumonia, 
bronchitis, consumption and rheumatism than other people 
and that the agitation against its use has its foundation 
in a misconception of the whole matter.” 

When mill engineers realize the enormous loss of pro- 
duction mills sustain by not being able to control tempera- 
ture and humidity better, they will give the matter more 
thought and find an economica! way to give us the results. 

[In this connection it will be interesting for the reader 
to turn to the illustrated article on humidifying apparatus 


in the January, 1916 number of Corron.—The Editor. } 


Z The Gordon Cotton Cleaning Machine. 








This is a most remarkable machine for cleaning all grades 
of cotton fiber from the dirtiest waste to the cleanest cotton, 
with the least injury to its staple. Its cleaning ability has 
been referred to as spectacular and sensational, this being 
‘especially true on very low grades of cotton and waste. 

The good fiber reclaimed from average mill run picker 
motes on a three-section machine is said to be superior in 
quality to average card strippings. This statement is indi- 
eative of what the machine is capable of accomplishing with 
other grades of stock. 

The principles employed in the design and construction 
of this machine are identical with those of the Gordon Card 
Attachment deseribed in an earlier number of Corron. 

The cleaning of low grades of cotton or waste cannot 
ordinarily be accomplished with any one kind of machine 
or process, and usually there is involved some form of wil- 
lowing, harsh beating and a final process of combing out the 
wormy and pilly mass of stock. The Gordon Cleaning Ma- 
chine reduces the cleaning process to one machine, except 
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that when the machine is fitted with lap stands a breaker 
lapper is used to make the laps. The cleaned fiber produced 
is delivered in a soft, spongy mass best adapted for use in 
subsequent mill processes. A larger portion of the harsh 
treatment of the fiber is eliminated and various kinds of 
foreign matter are effectively removed without breaking into 
peppery bits, which are difficult to remove in the usual cotton 
mill processes. 

For cleaning and reclaiming good fiber from motes, fly- 
ings, strippings and other soft waste this machine is inval- 
uable. In practically every cotton mill it can be advanta- 
geously used in double or triplicate sections to reclaim dust 
room and trunk waste, picker motes, flyings and strippings, 
materially increasing the values of these by-products. 

There is produced in every cotton crop a large percent- 
age of low grade cotton, particularly in the Southwest, such 
cotton being commonly termed as type cotton, storm cotton, 
bollies gin cuts, reds, blues, ete. These cottons are frequently 
strong in body, wiry, of good staple and possess excellent 
spinning qualities permitting the use of less twist and the 
obtainance of a higher production, But the use of such cot- 
tons is precluded in the manufacture of some goods in which 
they could be used on account of the extreme difficulty in 
cleaning such cottons. The Gordon cleaning machine, it is 
claimed, produces the most remarkable results in cleaning all 
types of the cottons enumerated and makes it possible for 
mills to use such cottons in producing many kinds of goods. 

Woolen mills using carded cotton and prepared waste can 
affect considerable saving by using the machine instead of 
sarding their cotton or buying carded cotton or prepared 
waste. 

The waste produced by the machine possesses practically 
no value, the separation of the foreign matter and the fiber 
being so effectively accomplished. 

Mills using infected Egyptian cotton by employing this 
machine may reclaim the fiber contained in the motes and 
avoid burning same, as such fiber is valuable and not infec- 
tious, 

The Gordon cleaning machine is built in two and three 
sections, 40 and 45 inches wide. From 375 to 550 pounds 
of stock per 10 hours ean be fed to the machine and the deliv- 
ered fiber will be proportionate to the percentage of waste 
removed. 

DESCRIPTION OF OPERATION. 

The cleaning machine, unless furnished with an auto- 
matie feeder, is fitted with the usual lap stands (5), fluted 
wooden lap roll (4), feed plate adjusting stands (3), shell 
feed plate (7), selvage guide (6), feed roll (8) and seav- 
enger roll (9), these parts being similar to such parts on a 
revolving flat ecard. 

When the machine is fitted with lap stands the stock to be 
cleaned is made into a lap weighing from 12 to 16 ounces per 
yard, on a breaker lapper, and the lap is placed on the stands. 
The lap passes under the feed roll (8) and the stock is ear- 
ried downward by the lickerin (12) over five adjustable mote 
knives (10). The first two mote knives are set as usual on a 
ecard and the other three are set off, the last one being set 
twenty-five to thirty thousandths of an inch from the lick- 
erin. The adjustments are varied to suit the different grades 
of stock to be cleaned, The stock is carried by the lickerin 
to a point nearest the bristle brush roll (13), which does not 
contact with the lickerin, but is set ten thousandths of an 


inch away. 
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A SEecTIONAL DRAWING OF THE TWo-SECTION MACHINE. 


The brush roll revolves in the same direction as the lick- 
erin, but at a higher circumferential speed, with the result 
that the brush removes the fibers from the lickerin and car- 
ries them to a point near the top of the brush. At this point 
the housing (14) is slotted for the full length of the brush 
roll and the incoming eurrent of air created by a fan pro- 
ducing a draft through the condenser sereen roll (15) re- 
moves the lint cotton from the brush roll. This stock col- 
leets on the condenser sereen roll, emerges from under a 
light press roll (17) and passes over the shell feed plate 
of the second section of the machine, entering in a thick, soft 
and spongy mass. The motes and: other foreign matter are 
ejected under the lickerin by centrifugal force and through 
the instrumentality of the five adjustable mote knives. 

The operation of the second section and the third sec- 
tion, if used, is the same as the first section. The light 
dust contained in the stock is removed by the fans, which 
improves the whiteness of the stock. 

If the cotton or waste to be cleaned is of such a nature 
as it ean be formed into a lap on an ordinary breaker lapper, 
the machine is fitted with lap stands, as shown in cut, to be 
used in feeding with laps. If the stock is particularly low 
grade and of such a character as it cannot be readily formed 
into a lap, as 100 per cent motes, the lap stands and lap roll 
are omitted and the machine is furnished with an auto- 
matic feeder fitted to deliver the stock to the feed roll, after 
the manner in which waste ecards, on the woolen system, are 
fitted with automatic feeders, 

The cleaning machine does not create a fire hazard, no 
special enclosures, hoods or lint closets being necessary to 
comply with underwriter requirements. 


Many Southern mills have ordered the Gordon machines, 
such, for example, as the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Fairfax Mills, Marlboro Cotton Mills, Thomaston Cotton 
Mills, Crown Cotton Mills, Swift Spinning Mills, Avondale 
Mills, Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, Trenton Cot- 
ton Mills, and many others. 


“Service speaks louder than words” is the modern busi- 
ness term for the old adage that “actions speak louder than 
words.” The textile man knows that his customers are 
judging his weaves in exactly this way; and he himself 
is weighing the merits of the staples*in his shops in like 
manner. He uses his eyes rather than his ears when it 
comes to estimating the value of using any staple. That 
many textile manufacturers are using the mill staples, such 
as sizes, weighteners, ete., made by The Arabol Manufactur- 
ing Company, 100 William street, New York City is evi- 
dence that these shop fixtures have stood the trial of usage. 
Progressive manufacturers have learned that “Arabol service 
speaks louder than words.” 


“Chidsey’s Challenge” is the title of a little pocket book- 
let, copyrighted 1917 by John T.' Chidsey and published 
with the good Wishes of the C. J. Root Company, at Bristol, 
Conn. This unique little booklet is illustrated with original 
drawings, and purports to be a personal letter from Mr. 
Chidsey to a friend. In this letter he ontlines the many 
uses to which a Root counter can be applied, and he does it 
in a unique and striking manner. It is a booklet that will 
be read carefully from end to end and then be filed for ref- 
erence by the mill men. It may be had for the asking. 
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Mill Gauge Free— 


for a few minutes of your time, 


The taper gauge shows the thickness in 64ths to 
1/16ths of an inch on one side, and on the reverse side 
is graduated as a rule three inches of its length, read- 
ing in 8ths and 16ths of an inch. 

The wire gauge, English Standard, shows on one 
side sizes numbered from 19 to 36, with two extra slots, 
one 1/16, the other % on an inch, and on the other side 
shows the decimal equivalents expressed in thou- 
sandths. This gage has also 9 thickness or feeler 
gage leaves, approximately 4 inches long, of the fol- 
lowing thicknesses: .002, .003, .004, .006, 08, 010, .012, 
015 and 1/16th of an inch all folded within the case, 
which is 4% inches long, convenient to handle or to 
earry in the pocket. 


Our Service Department desires the opinions 
of active mill men on the quality of the work 
shown in the advertising pages of this issue of 
COTTON. 

We are, therefore, going to give this gauge 
for the best letter by a mill executive who gives 
the clearest and most definite reasons why, and 


in what maner, any certain advertisement is, in his opinion, the best. 
Contestants must be mill executives, from overseers to presidents, connected with spinning, 


weaving, knitting, or finishing plants. 


The letter must be accompanied by the name, address and 


official position of the writer in order to be eligible, and must reach this office not later than the 


first of the month succeeding the date of issue. 


The judges will be the Editor of COTTON and the Manager of the Service Department, whose 


decision will be final. 


The name of winning contestant will be announced in COTTON’S pages. 


Address Contest Department of COTTON, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The writer of the winning letter in the April advertising 
contest was J. F. Broom, of Danville, Va. The letter fol- 
lows: 

The Winning Letter. 
Eprtor Corton : 

Taking my cue from Seth Taylor’s winning article, pub- 
lished in your April number, I want to say I endorse very 
highly his interesting though self-evident remarks concern- 
ing the peculiar value of advertising and the beneficial re- 
sults of the same to the wide-awake man. 

I also wish to pat your shoulder and so place myself in 
your good graces by saying—and saying truly, though—that 
your paper is replete with interesting, instructive, and very 
valuable articles and ads. Having now got you in that very 
desirable mood necessary for a complete survey of my win- 
ning article, with unbounded confidence in your ultimate fav- 
orable decision, I now proceed to place before you the best 
advertisement in your April number, 

What are we all thinking about in this crisis in the his- 
tory of the world? Preparedness! It is a dominant thought. 
I turn to page 14 and see the skyline of a group of buildings 
in the night time. “Danger in unpreparedness”—these words 
sound ominous. It makes me think. It interests me. I see 
the two bombs with time fuses. Intensive illustration is 
earried out by the insertion of the inner pictures. showing 
incendiarism and its frightful results. I note the wooden 
fence with the warning tag—“keep out ;” its delapidated na- 
ture, and how insufficient even when new; easily torn down, 

Reason says with the advertisement—“Pre- 
I am already convinced of the necessity of 
How peculiarly effective this happy 


easily burned. 


pare now!” 
something better. 





thought of the advertiser in compelling your interest, and 
showing you how imperative and necessary to “prepare now” 
in the face of “threatened danger.” Cyclone! Whew! 
A wooden fence in a cyclone! I now see the design of a 
“link” in the fence they advertise. I note its beauty and 
strength. Every post a watchman. Every link an eye. This 
fence will “not rust,” is “unelimbable,” “eyclone-proof,” 
“burglar-proof,” bars all intruders, upkeep costs little, saves 
watchmen. Posts—“tubular stecl.” You can see your prop- 
erty from the outside; see who approaches from the inside; 
and, it is fire-proof. Can more be said? 
Thanking you in advance, | am 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. F. Broom, 


Overseer Carding and inning, Riverside Cotton Mills. 





Danville, Va., May 4, 1917. 
EpItoR Corton : 

- I received your courteous letter yesterday, informing me 
that I had been award-d the gauge in April’s Prize Com- 
petition. I also received the gauge under separate cover. 

. Need I tell you how delighted I feel? The gange is a 
beauty, and just the thing I need. I feel a pardonable 
pride in winning it on my third attempt, and I will cherish 
it highly along with the kindly feelings expressed to me in 
your note. 

Corron has long been my favorite, and I wish it every 
suecess, and to you personally, sir, I send my deepest re- 
Very truly, 

(Signed) J. F. Broom, 
Overseer Carding and Spinning, Riverside Cotton Mills. 


gards, 
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Defects in the Dyeing of Cotton. 
BY A. F. MUSGRAVE. 

There are many conditions which can arise, even in the 
best ordered dyehouse, which will cause the goods to come 
out spotted, uneven or harsh. The art of dyeing requires 
for its success both a ‘satisfactory mechanical and a chemi- 
eal equipment. It is well known that one dye will give 
satisfaction in one dyehouse while under different conditions 
it is The for this must lie in the 
mechanical equipment or possibly the water supply of the 
plants. By the term chemical equipment we therefore mean 
the proper choice of dyes as well as their proper applica- 
tion. The mechanical equipment is fully as important if 
not more important than the chemical part and machines 


unsuccessful. reason 


for dyeing are becoming more and more perfect every vear. 

As cotton is dyed during all the stages of its manufac- 
ture into the finished eloth, it ean easily be seen that the 
machinery for each stage of material must be designed in 
such a manner as to best adapt itself to the physical form 
of the material being dyed. In spite of the difference in 
the design of the machine and whether it is made for the 
dyeing of raw stock or cloth, there is one factor which must 
be present and that is the even and rapid movement of the 
dyeliquor through the material. This is the basie principle 
of the mechanics of dyein&® and unless the dye liquor can 
come in contact with all parts of the material it will be 
impossible to secure even results. 

Broadly speaking, dyeing machines may be divided into 
two classes, those in which the liquor is cireulated through 
the stock and those where the stock is moved through the 
liquor. Probably the first thing which strikes the ex- 
perienced cotton dyer, when studying those machines in 
which the liquor is circulated, is the extremely short dye- 
bath which ean be used. This is a very important affair 
when it is considered that direct colors only exhaust per- 
fectly in very light shades and in dark shades from %4 to 
' is often left in the bath. Opposed to this favorable 
factor is the fact that these machines must be very carefully 
packed in order to avoid the trouble known as channeling. 
Channeling oceurs whenever the machine is not evenly 
packed, thin places allowing the dye liquor to pass and the 
result is an uneven batch of stock. It is however possible 
to equip the machines of this type with automatic devices 
which will tend to prevent this fault. Another fact which 
shows the desirability of this type of machine for the dye- 
ing of raw stock is that the stock is not rolled and matted 
and it will therefore be more easily handled at the extrac- 
tors, dryers, ete., and will give less waste in the spinning 
room. 

Some time ago the writer was engaged in dyeing carded 
silk waste and used both the circulating and revolving types 


of machines. In this instance if a batch was put into the 


revolving machine it was a foregone conclusion that it 
would come out evenly dyed although it was rather matted 
and gave a little more work on the extractors and dryers. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 





When a bateh was put into the cireulating machine it was 
possible that it might have to be redyed owing to careless- 
ness in packing but it was a pleasure to see the nice con- 
dition of the stock as it came out. This silk waste owing 
to its bulkiness was very hard to pack in such a manner that 
channeling would not oceur. 


The above matter has all been descriptive of the raw 
stock machines but when we come to the dyeing of cotton 
yarn there are several types of circulating machines but 
only one type of revolving machine. In the cireulating 
machines there are those where the yarn is tightly packed 
and the dye liquor forced through, those where the yarn is 
loosely placed on sticks and the dye liquor passes around 
and through and those where the yarn is wound on per- 
forated bobbins. In the revolving type of machine the 
yarn is placed on sticks which revolve through the dyebath 
and air alternately; except in those machines designed 
for sulphur or vat colors in which ease the yarn is kept 
entirely below the surface of the liquor. 

In the packed cireulating type of machine there re- 
mains, but not to the same degree, the same danger of 
channeling which was present when dyeing stock. There 
is also diffieulty in sampling as well as in feeding on more 
color. The other type where the yarn is not tightly packed 
offers no danger of channeling but necessitates raising the 
whole batch in order to sample. The revolving machine 
presents no danger of channeling, the yarn comes out in 
good condition, it is easy to sample and feed on more color. 
It is mechanically perfect, except that it is not possible to 
get out the large production which ean be secured with the 
loose packed type of circulating machine. The reason for 
this is that the machine must be entirely unloaded and 
loaded after each lot while with the loose packed cireulating 
type it is possible to have several carriages loaded with 
yarn all ready to be lowered into the dyebath as soon as the 
finished batch is raised. This type of dyeing machine is 
extensively used in carpet mills where big production is 
necessary and where standing baths are the rule even on 
worsted yarn. There are also many different machines for 
the dyeing of warps but as the writer has never worked on 
them he is unable to either praise or find fault. 

When it comes to the dyeing of cloth there is but one 
type of machine, that in which the cloth travels rapidly 
over a skeleton frame elevated above the dye tub. Aside 
from the fact that light-weight goods such as balbriggan 
sometimes give trouble by tangling, these machines present 
none of the disadvantages met with in the machines for 
stock and yarn. It is, however, more difficult to secure 
level results on cloth than on yarn, while on stock it is not 
necessary to secure perfectly even results as the carding 
eliminates all faults in that direction. 

One of the more frequently recurring faults in dyeing 
cotton knit goods and especially where light shades are 
being dyed, is having different colored rolls in one bath. 
Often-times the individual rolls will be perfectly even but 
will be either lighter or darker than the adjacent rolls. 
Some mills are in the habit of blaming this on the dyestuff, 
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but it is impossible that the fault could be in that quarter. 
If the rolls were all uneven it might be due to the dyestuff, 
but the trouble is without doubt simply a mechanical one. 
Let us consider the Egyptian color which is so frequently 
This is a very light shade, it taking only about 1% 
It is 
therefore imperative that only the best level dyeing colors 


dyed. 
to 2 ounces of dye for a hundred pounds of goods. 
ean be used in such a combination as this and it is also 
imperative that all parts of the dye kettle be evenly heated 
and this necessitates a frequent examination of the steam 
pipes in order to see that the end holes do not become 
an matter to see that when 


unduly enlarged. It is easy 


steam rushes into a pipe the greatest force is exerted at 
the end, and in time these end holes will become very much 
enlarged and the dyebath will become much more heated at 
this point. If the dyebath becomes heated more quickly 
at the middle than at the ends it is possible that the middle 
rolls may show up darker when the batch is finished. 
The writer once had occasion to go to a knit goods mill 
In 
every batch two or more rolls were found to be much 
lighter than the remainder. The goods were first boiled out 
with soda ash and puroline oil and were then rinsed and 
chemicked right in the dyetub. The method of introducing 
the chemie solution was very antiquated, it being the usual 
procedure to carry the chemic from the cistern in, pails and 
It was dis- 


where Egyptians were being dyed over a lime bleach. 


pour it into the machine while it was running. 
covered that the chemic was always poured into the end of 
the machine nearest the bleach cistern, this no doubt being 
the man’s scheme to save labor. The result of this was that 
the chemie solution at that end of the machine was very 





much stronger than the other end and the bleach did not 
become evenly dispersed throughout the whole tub for at 
least fifteen The that 


of the machine were subjected to a much stronger bleaching 


minutes. rolls which were at end 
action and were thus correspondingly lighter when dyed. 
By putting in a pipe running from the bleach cistern into 
manner that the chemic 


the tub and perforated such a 


was evenly distributed the trouble was entirely overcome. 

Another difficulty met with in the dyeing of Egyptians 
over a bleached bottom is the trouble in keeping the same 
shade. This is no doubt due to the difficulty in bleaching 
two lots to the same degree, as the chloride of lime solution 
to The 


usual method of testing the chemie solution by means of its 


will vary in bleaching strength from day day. 


specific gravity is not a reliable indication of its bleaching 
power. 

A new method of dyeing Egyptians, in which the bleach- 
ing and dyeing is done in the same bath offers a chance of 
from some of the difficulties which are so 


getting away 


often met with in dyeing this class of work. This method 


may be discussed in a later article. 





Figures compiled by the Indian Department of Statisties 
from accounts rendered by mill owners and covering the 
output of cotton spinning and weaving mills in British 
India and the Native States show a 5.4 per cent decrease 
in the amount of yarn spun during the six months, April 
to September, 1916, as compared with the production in 
the corresponding period of 1915, and an increase of 24.7 


per cent in the quantity of woven goods manufactured. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 





OrrictAL AMERICAN TEXTILE Directory For 1917. 694 
pages. Published by the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., New 
York. Price Standard Edition $2.00; Office Edition $3.00; 
Vest Pocket Edition $1.00 per section. 

This new directory contains about 600 mills which were 
not in the 1916 edition, and there were over 200 mills re- 
ported last year which are now out of business. There are 
approximately 4,000 mills which have made changes in their 
reports. The mil! reports are grouped alphabetically under 
the cities and states in which they are located, and, in addi- 
tion, there is a classified list of mills arranged according to 
their products. The directory also contains lists of selling 
agents, dealers in raw materials, export houses and other 


auxiliary lines having to do with the textile mii] trade. 





We have received a copy of that most useful and handy 
little volume of forty-eight pages, Booklet 272, “Roster of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress of the United States,” published 
by the American Protective Tariff League, New York, and 
mailed with the compliments of the league to all of its 
connections. The Roster is a convenience which should be 
on every man’s desk. It contains a full list of the senators 
and representatives of the Sixty-fifth Congress and the 
congressional tariff committees. The large number of let- 
ters from congressmen and business men expressing un- 
abated interest in protection as the right American policy 


in peace or war are very interesting. 
Opens New Branch. 


For the better service of its numerous customers in the 
far West, Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. has just opened a 
new branch office in the Hoge Building, Seattle. Its Seattle 
office is the fifth American branch of this firm, which has 
its main office at 61 Broadway, New York. Besides New 
York and Seattle, it has branches at 225 Purchase street, 
Boston; 130 North Fifth avenue, Chicago; 316 Clay street, 
San Francisco, and Rockefeller Building, Cleveland. 

The reputation of this firm is well known to all con- 
sumers of heavy chemicals, coal tar intermediates, aniline 
dyes, dyewood extracts, tanning extracts, oils and greas:s. 
Its special brands of all these products are recognized stan- 
dards for quality among discriminating buyers. With iis 
six factories in America, its special agents and representa- 
tives in all the leading countries of the world, and its long- 
established direct connections with foreign firms for the 
import of goods not producible in the United States, Mar- 
den, Orth & Hastings Co. stands high in that select class 
of American firms which are institutions in both domestic 


and international commerce. 





Most of the knowledge in the world has been acquired at 
the expense of burnt fingers. 
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A Useful Book for the Superintendent. 


The Garland Manufacturing Company, of Saco, Me., 
have just issued their fifth catalogue to the textile trade. 
This is practically a revised edition of their fourth cata- 
logue, which was issued in 1905, This catalogue contains 
154 pages printed on heavy plate paper and showing ex- 
cellent illustrations of the complete line of products manu- 
faetured by this company. It is neatly bound in blue cloth. 

Pickers have become more standard in style and size 
since the fourth edition of their catalogue was issued, and 
some of the old patterns formerly used are no longer called 
for. These have been eliminated. This company also makes 
all styles, kinds and sizes of loom pickers, and they invite 
correspondence on anything pertaining to work of this char- 
acter, whether or not it is shown in the pages of their 
catalogue, 

Other products made by this company are loom har- 
nesses, lug straps, picker sticks, ete., but these are so 
standard in character and subject to so little change in their 
style: and construction that the portion of the catalogue 
which is devoted to these supplies is practically a reprint of 
their 1905 catalogue. 

Particular attention should be paid to the fact that in 
the revision of this catalogue a change in the numbering 
of the pages and of the cuts was necessary, so that in order- 
ing from the cuts catalogue number five should be men- 
tioned. 

Their complete line of products covers loom pickers, 
loom harnesses, loom reeds, lug straps, picker leather, picker 
sticks and rawhide for mechanical purposes such as gear 
blanks, mallet circles, bushings, washers, ete. 

One chapter in the book is devoted to the water buffalo, 
its hide and its preparation for picker purposes. The 
book then goes into the manufacture of loom pickers, and 
not only tells about their manufacture, but also the better 
way to keep them when in stock so that they will be in the 
best condition for use. Another section is devoted to direc- 
tions for the ordering of loom pickers, in order to secure 
the most satisfactory results to the buyer. 

A copy of this interesting and thoroughly illustrated 
book may be secured on application by any superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. 


Who Pays Your Salary? 


Sounds like a simple question, doesn’t it? And imme- 
diately you answer—the firm. 

You’re right, yet you’re wrong. It is true that the money 
you receive each week in the little manila envelop is furnish- 
ed by the coneern which employs you—But—the one who 
pays your salary—the one who really says how much shall 
appear to your credit every seven days is YOURSELF,—YOU 
& Co. 

By your interest in your work, your efforts for the inter- 
ests of the firm, and your honest, productive sixty-minutes- 
to-the-hour service, the salary you are paid is measured. 
You pay your own salary, “ How much are you going to make 
yourself worth?—Store Topics. 


Adam owned the earth at one time. His experience should 
be a warning to those who want it now. 
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An Ideal Factory — 
and an Ideal Roof 


































































































HE modern manufacturer floods his workrooms 
with sunshine, and his workmen keep in better 
health and do better work. Here is one of these fac- 
tories. It is built in the most modern and scientific man- 
ner and is covered with a Barrett Specification Roof. 


This is not to be wondered at. The wonder 
would be if some other type of roof had been 
specified, because most of the permanent 
structures of the country are covered with 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 


This preference is due to the fact that such 
roofs cost less per year of service than any 
other kind; that they are free from all main- 
tenance expenses and, further, because they 
are guaranteed for twenty years. 


In addition, Barrett Specification Roofs take 
the base rate of fire insurance and are ap- 
proved as ‘‘Class A’’ construction. 


This combination of 20-Year Guaranty with 
low cost and low insurance rate has put these 
roofs in a class by themselves. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Roofing Materials 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham 
Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydnev, N. 8. 
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Guaranteed for 20 Years 
We are now prepared to give a 20-Year Sure- 
ty Bond Guaranty on every Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roof of fifty squares and over in all 
towns in the United States and Canada of 
25,000 population and more, and in smaller 
places where our inspection service is available. 


This Surety Bond will be issued by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore 
and will be furnished by us without charge. Our 
only requirements are that the roofing contractor 
shall be approved by us and that The Barrett Specifi- 
cation dated May 1, 1916, shall be strictly followed. 


A copy of The Barrett 
20-Year Specification, 
with roefing diagrams, 
sent free on request. 





TOLEDO FACTORIES 
Archts., Schenck & V'il- 
liams, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gen. Cont., A. Bentley & 
Sons, Toledo, Ohio ; 
Roofers, Hummel & Hille- 
brand, Toledo, Ohio 
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Notes About Men You Know. 





E. E. Bowen, southern representative of Keever Bros. 
Co., died suddenly at Staunton, Va., following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. He was a former president of the 
Southern Textile Association and a well known mill man. 

C. B. Caperton, the popular secretary of The Trion 
Co., Trion, Ga., was suddenly stricken with appendicitis 
and was operated upon in a Rowe, Ga., hospital the last 
week in May. 

P. J. Smiru, Jr., who has for many years been con- 
nected with Seott & Williams, Inc., representing them in 
Pennsylvania and the South and West, has resigned to aec- 
cept a position in the New York office of Solomon Stern, 
Ltd., London, England, the well known commission house on 
hosiery and underwear. This change took effect June Ist. 

Water H. Paice has resigned as superintendent of the 
Wampanoag Mills, Fall River, Mass., to become treasurer 
and agent of the Page Manufacturing Co., of New Bedford, 
sueceeding John W. Knowles, who has resigned. 

J. H. Mayes has returned to his former position as su- 
perintendent of the Fitzgerald (Ga.) Mills. 

T. J. Diapy, Jr., has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Asheraft Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala., and has accepted 
a position as overseer of Draper weaving with the Fountain 
Inn (S. C.) Manufacturing Co, 

Leon Lovetrr has accepted position as superintendent 


of the Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


A. R. Netson, WHO REcENT- 
LY RESIGNED FROM THE 
Hopges FinisHine Co., 
East DepHaM, MASss., TO 
BecoME MANAGER OF THE 
CottarR Crry FINISHING 
Co.. Troy, N. Y. 





Ricuarp AKERSTROM, who has been connected with the 
Proximity & Revolution Mills at Greensboro, N. C., for sev- 
eral years, has resigned and lately become head dyer for 
the Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 

C. L. Hammock has resigned as superintendent of the 
Hampton Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga. 

R. F. Harris is acting as superintendent of the Hamp- 
ton Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga. 

O. L. Wieerns, formerly of the Madeline Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., has accepted a position with the 
Mountain City Knitting Mills at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. L. Barney has accepted a position as overseer of 
knitting for the Yale Knitting Co., Malden, Mass. 

M. A, Crawrorp has accepted position as superinten- 
dent of the Danville Knitting Mills, Bon Air, Ala. 

James E. Anprews has accepted a position as superin- 


tendent of the Laconia division of the Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Co., Biddeford, Me. He comes from Newmarket, 
N. H. 

C. E. Hau, formerly superintendent of the Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., is now superintendent, of the 
Humboldt (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 

Wituiam W. Frxn, who has been for sixteen years su- 
perintendent of the Rambo & Regar, Inc., hosiery mills of 
Norristown, Pa., has resigned that position in order to de- 
vote his entire time to the office of secretary of the Mont- 
gomery County Manufacturers’ Association. He has held 
this position for the past ten years. 


H. A. DerwiteR, WHO CAME 
INTO PROMINENCE IN Bir- 
MINGHAM IN NOVEMBER, 
1914, as THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE TO PRO- 
TEcT Berring FEMALES 
FroM THE WILES OF So- 
PHISTICATED SECRETARIES. 





E. N. Tart has resigned as night superintendent of the 
Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., to accept a similar 
position with the Brookford Mills, Brookford, N. C. 

T. Mruron Ross has resigned as superintendent of the 
Eagleville( Conn.) Co. For forty years he has been con- 
nected with this company, and upon resigning wil] not 
engage in any line of business for a time, but will take a 
much-needed rest. He is succeeded by Albert J. Owler, 
of Providence, R. I. 

Rosert F. Bowe, for some time past in charge of the 
Greenville office of the Saco-Lowell Shops, resigns about 
Juiy 1st to become connected with the Hunter Mfg. & Com- 
mission Co., 60 Worth street, New York City. Mr. Bowe 
is so well known throughout the southern mill industry that 
any comment about his personality or the work he has aec- 
complished in connection with the Saco-Lowell Shops or 
the Southern Textile Exposition, Ine., is entirely super- 
fluous. His friends all wish him much success in his new 
field of endeavor. 

Percy A. Simmons has accepted a position as superin- 
tendent of the E. Z. Waist Co., Bennington, Vt. He comes 
from Piqua, Ohio. 

Beta N. Barnes has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent of the Charlotte Knitting Co., at Charlotte, N. C. 
This is the new mill in Charlotte previously noted, of whieh 
Robert J. Walker is president and treasurer. 

Guy H. Norrucurt, superintendent of the Marietta 
(Ga.) Knitting Company, has been called to the officers’ 
reserve and reported for duty on May 12th. 

M. Lewis, formerly chemist and dyer at the Black Cat 
Textiles Co., Kenosha, Wis., is now head chemist at Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons, Wilmington, Del. 
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YESTERDAY A GIANT COTTON MILL—TODAY AN ASH HEAP. 


Fire did it. A small fire at Pyrene is quick death to a 
first—started from a tiny spark. cotton fire—one of the most 
Quick use of Pyrene would have dangerous of all fires. It will 
smothered it out. stop any fire before it has a 

But the mill was not Pyrene = chance to grow and destroy. 
equipped. 

You don’t want this to happen 


to your mill, warehouse or cotton 
gin, do you? 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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Josepy L. GapLois, who for twenty-two years has been 
employed in the various hosiery mills of this country and 
Canada, and who was last employed with John Allen 
Hosiery Company of Belvidere, N. J., has resigned this 
position to accept a position with the Winsted Hosiery Co., 
of Winsted, Conn. 

L. G. Pressey has been promoted to overseer of spin- 
ning at Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton and Export Co. 

A. W. Harprn has accepted position as superintendent 
of the Hicks Hosiery Mill, Talladega, Ala. 

M. G. SrricKLanp has accepted position as superin- 
tendent of the Bowling Emory Knitting Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

H. K. Drew of Union, S. C., will be general manager of 
the reorganized Orangeburg Mfg. Company, which is now 


known as the Santee Mills. 


J. R. Fepverure, Jr., is Back 
ON THE JOB AS OVERSEER 
OF SPINNING, SPOOLING 
AND WARPING AT THE 
GAINESVILLE (Ga.) MILLs, 
APrTER A DANGEROUS OPER- 
ATION AT THE GREENVILLE 
(S. C.) Crry Hosprrat. 





W. M. Jenxrys has aeeepted position of superintendent 
of the Atlas Mfg. Co., Besember City, N. C. 

J. T. Jorpan, formerly superintendent at Jefferson, Ga., 
has accepted position of overseer of spinning at Grendel 
Mill No. 1, Greenwood, S. C. 

J. F. Pace has aeceepted a position as eloth room over- 
seer with the Ashland Cotton Company of Jewett City, 
Conn., manufacturers of high grade sateen . The Ashland 
Company is new working on a double shift, running day 
and night. Mr. Paee was formerly connected with a com- 
pany at Holyoke, Mass. 

W. A. Gramam CLARK, manager of the Boston office of 
Department of Foreign Commerce, has been appointed 
textile expert for the new Tariff Commission. After many 
years in cotton manufacturing Mr. Clark was appointed 
commercial agent of the Department of Commerce and 
spent seven years studying conditions abroad, during which 
time he investigated and reported upon the cotton goods 
trade of thirty-two out of the forty-seven countries of the 
world. When the Taft Tariff Board was formed he was 
made textile expert for that body and later took charge 
of the Atlanta office of the Department of Commerce. Two 
years ago he was promoted to the Boston office, which he 


“has held since that time. He is a graduate of the State 


College of North Carolina and Cornell University. 

A. L. CRIsLer has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of carding at Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

E. T. Barnes of Greenwood, 8. C., has accepted the 
position of night superintendent at the Williamston, (S. C.) 
Mills. 

Lewis WILLIAMS has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer of spinning at the Pelham (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
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J. F. SHannon of Chattanooga, Tenn., has accepted a 
position in Griffin Hosiery Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

J. R. Ramsay, for several years representing the Mon- 
roe Calculating Machine Co., at Boston, Mass., and more 
recently in charge of their offices at Woreester, Mass., has 
assumed the management of their business in the Southern 
territory. Mr. Ramsay will be District Sales Manager in 
the South, with offices in the Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Branch Southern offices will also be maintained at 2113 
First Avenue, Birmingham, Ala., under the charge of G. D. 
Pollock, and in the National Bank of Commerce Building,. 
Greenville, S. C., under J. W. Justus. Mr. Ramsay comes 
to the South with a valuable fund of information on the- 
particular accounting problems to be found in the textile 
field. He is a great believer in serviee, and he is full 
to the brim with Monroe “short-cuts” that spell economy 
in the office overhead of any business. 

S. N. Dmuarp of Elberton, Ga., has aecepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving and cloth room at Toecoa. 
Cotton Mills, Toeeoa, Ga. 

J. C. Canpwett has been promoted from looper fore 
man to overseer of knitting at the Durham Hosiery Mill: 
No. 3, High Point, N. C. 

J. E. Turrett, formerly looper fixer at Union, S. C., 
has aeceepted a similar position at the Durham Hosiery Mill 
No. 3 at High Point, N. C. 

J. B. Wrtt1amson has resigned his position with the- 
Durham Hosiery Mills No. 3, to aceept a position with the 
Seame Hosiery Mills at High Point, N. C. 

J. H. Wrieur has accepted a position at High Point.. 
N. C. Mr. Wright was formerly located at Troy, N. C. 

D. C. Dunn and David L. Mackay have been appointed 
as southern agents for The Stafford Company of Read- 
ville, Mass., to fill the vacaney caused by the resignation of 
Fred H. White. Mr. Dunn has been Southern foreman for- 
The Stafford Co. for a number of years and is a practical 
loom man of long experience. He is well and favorably 
known by the mill men and is fully competent to handle: 
his new position. Mr. Mackay was sent south recently 
from the main office at Readville, where he has been located 
for a long period. He is fully conversant with the com 
pany and its products and his charming personality is 
winning for him a host of friends. 





J. D. Cloudman Passes Away. 


J. D. Cloudman, Southern Agent for the Draper Cor-- 
poration, with headquarters in Atlanta, died on May 14th 
at a private sanitariam in Atlanta following an illness of 
several months. 

For many years Mr. Cloudman was one of the better 
known machinery agents of the South, and enjoyed a very 
rare personal touch and friendship with the mill men of 
this section. He was sixty-one years old, and had }ived in 
Atlanta about twenty-four years. With a wide practical 
experience in both mill and machine shop he worked his 
way upward from salesman to selling agent and was a 
director of the Draper Corporation at the time of his 
death. He was a Scottish Rite Mason, of the Atlanta 
consistory, and a noble of Yaarab temple of the Mystic~ 


Shrine. 
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Southern Textile Association. 





The annual convention of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, to be he'd at Wrightsville Beaech on June 22nd and 
23rd, will make their headquarters at the Seashore Hotel. 
The following program has been prepared by Chairman 
T. B. Wallace, of the Program Committee: 

Friday, June 22, meeting called to order at 11:00 
o’clock by President Frank E. Heymer, of Alexander City, 
Ala. Address of weleome by representative of the cham- 
ber of commerce, Wilmington, N. C., followed by a response 
by President Heymer. 

Address, “Is It Practicable to Pay Loom Fixers by the 
Piece,” by Gordan A. Johnstone, of the Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Diseussion, “The Best Way to Meet the Requirements 
of the Keating Owen Bill,” to be led by David Clark, Char- 
lotte, N, C., and discussed by all superintendents. In this 
connection the program committee is now arranging with 
the Depaftment of Labor to see if a representative ean 
meet with the association to give what information possible 
relative to this bill. 

Address, “The Relation of Superintendent and Overseer 
as Seen by Outsiders,” by H. E. Spessard, Danville, Va. 

Adjournment followed by a fishing trip by the different 
members until supper. There will be a big dance at the 
Lumina Friday evening. 

Saturday morning the meeting will be called to order 
at 9:30 a. m. First will come the reports of all commit- 
tees. These will be followed by the election of officers. 
Then will come an address, “The Man of the Hour,” by 
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The last 


John A, MeFall, of King’s Mountain, N. C. 
address on the program is entitled, “Cause and Prevention 
of Uneven Yarn,” by A. C. Atkinson, of Clayton, N. C. 

A boat trip is being arranged for Saturday afternoon. 
This will be announced on the floor of the convention Fri- 
day. Members reaching Wilmington Thursday ean go right 
out to the beach on the cars, which leave every thirty min- 
utes. 

Members are invited to bring their wives and daughters, 
as Wrightsville Beach is a delightful place to spend a few 
days, and the outing will be quite a treat to those who are 
in position to attend the meeting. 


The Walker Electric & Plumbing Co., plumbing, heat- 
ing and electrical contractors, announce the opening of 
headquarters at 620-621 Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga., with 
estimating and construction departments, prepared to fur- 
nish the same accurate and efficient service that now char- 
acterizes their Rome, Ga., and Columbus, Ga., branches. 


Many a flag is ruined by wrapping around the pole. 
Not only does it ruin the flag, but also it looks badly. A 
device to prevent difficulties of this kind is being marketed 
by the Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co., 312 Market street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Captain Robert S. Welsh, of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, finds that this non wrapping device 
has been tested at one of the depots of the Quartermaster’s 
Department and also at one of the recruiting offices, and 
reports that the device has been found to be a decided im- 
provement over the device formerly used. 
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Manufacturing Bandages. 


The Cameron Machine Company, 57 Popular street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are ealling attention to the wide applica- 
tion of their slitting and rewinding machine, with suitable 
attachments, for the manufacture of surgeons’ bandages 
and other war supplies, as well as cotton batting, type- 
writer ribbons, insulating tape for the trade, ete. The 
same machine is used in rubber mills and paper mills, 
where quantities of goods are put up in roll form, and it 





is also used in the manufacture of cloth and burlap bags, 
tents, awnings, seam binding for the clothing trades, and 
many other uses not mentioned in detail. 

They point out that a machine of this kind should be 
simple and durable and easy to operate. It should be ad- 
justable quickly and accurately for any change of widths 
required. It should be possible to guide the material ac- 
eurately so that there is a minimum of waste, if any, on 
the selvage edge. The machine should be equipped to 
measure the yardage accurately as a check on waste or loss. 
The same machine should be able to operate on any and 
every kind of fabric, paper and material and produce 
any width of strip required in any size of coil. The ma- 
chine should produce firm rolls, even as to edges, and of 
uniform tension, without actually stretching the goods. 
The machine should be foolproof both ways, so that the 
operator cannot hurt it, or be hurt by it. 

Several years ago they worked out a method of doing 
the slitting which was free of the defects of al! the other 
methods previously employed by them. It consists in the 
use of a “cleaving” or “scoring wheel,” which actually 





presses through the material rather than euts through it. 
This scoring wheel is a circular disc having a V-shaped 
edge, blunt and mounted on a ball-bearing center and 
pressed with a spring pressure against a steel cylinder of 
intense hardness, having a highly polished surface. 

It was only-a step further to make this style of slitter 
wheel with a zigzag edge, and this one step led to the 
Cameron Process of producing surgeons’ bandages, which 
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has been covered by patents here and in-Europe. Strips 
so cut would not fray at the edges and needed no further 
attention, after the cutting has been done, which fact elim- 
inated a.] the succeeding processes necessary in producing 
surgeons’ bandages, with the result that goods could be de- 
livered to the machine and at one single process be con- 
verted from piece form into finished surgeons’ bandages. 

The rewinding apparatus, which rolls up the goods 
following the slitting, is of a type known as the “drum,” or 
surface, rewind. The apparatus consists of supporting 
rolls, of which the cutter roll is one, together with the 
riding roll, which presses upon the surface (upper) of the 
coils and holds them in uniform contact with the support- 
ing rolls, and by revolving at a higher rate of speed insures 
that the rolls are wound up firmly and snugly, thereby pro- 
ducing a very firm~compact coil without stretching the web. 
The supporting rolls are spaced close together and rotate 
in the same direction, so that the coils resting on them will 
be caused to rotate at a uniform surface speed with the 
cutting. 

Machines are on hand for demonstration purposes at 
the show room of Cameron Machine Company, at their 
factory, 57-61 Poplar street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or can be 
seen by applying to the Canadian-American Machinery 
Company, Ltd., 8 Bouverie street, London, England. 


Emergency Accident Cabinets. 





The Accident Cabinet Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., are 
manufacturers of high grade first aid cabinets. They are 
white enameled and made of 24 gauge steel. The contents 
consist of bandages of various widths, cotton, gauze, anti- 
septics, iodine, in fact everything that may be needed by a 
layman in rendering first aid and assisting a physician when 
a case is serious enough to warrant calling one, 

Many textile manufacturers have found it advisable not 

only to install one of these eabinets, but as many as may 
be required for each department of their plant. A com- 
mittee to take charge of each cabinet is selected and they 
study first aid together. 
_ The cabinet manufactured by The Accident Cabinet Co. 
meets the requirements of the Compensation Bureau of 
Indemnity Insurance Companies who make an allowance 
for the installment of a cabinet. The Accident Cabinet Co. 
also furnishes first aid supplies as well as many safety first 
devices, such as, goggles, eye protectors, stretchers, drinking 
founts, ete. 

The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
advise that the newspaper accofint of the fire which oe- 
curred in their plant on the morning of April 25th last was 
very much exaggerated. The fire was confined to the old 
boiler shop and machine shop. Their new tank shop and 
structural shop, blacksmith shop, flange shop, warehouse 
and offices were not damaged, and are running as usual, 

This company has erected over the old shop temporary 
sheds, and are now running in fu!l. It is their intention 
to erect a modern brick and steel shop on the site of the 
old burned shop. The erection of this shop will not interfere 
with their operations, as the work of getting out orders will 
go right on, the shop being built above the temporary struc- 
tures. They state that all their orders and inquiries will re- 
ceive prompt attention as usual. 
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The Why of the Square Root. 


COTTON : 
In answering the question of H. K. (February) as to 


EDITOR 


why the square root of the hank number is used in twist 
calculations, would say that twist being put into roving 
and yarn to enable them to undergo the later operations, 
the amount of necessary twist changes inversely (opposite- 
ly) to the thickness, while the hank number changes in- 
versely to the weight; and the weight as I will try to show 
changes with the square of the thickness. 

For example, taking two pieces of similar yarn or 
roving, to be used for the same purpose, one three times as 
thick as the other, then the thinner will require three times 
as much twist. 

But yarn and roving are cylindrica] in form (the more 
so the better), and like al! cylinders have circles for ends. 
And of two cylinders of equal length the cubic contents 
And 
the area of any circle is the square of the diameter (in this 
case the square of the thickness of the yarn or roving) 
multiplied by .7854 (nearly). 

Again, taking our two pieces of yarn or roving, one 
three times as thick as the other, we see that as the areas 
of the end circles equal the square of the diameter times 
a constant (.7854) then in comparing the end circles we 


of each will depend on the areas of the end circles. 


‘an disregard the common constant and we discover that 
the areas of the end circles change with the square of the 
diameter, which means that, in this case, the area of the 
larger circle will equal nine times the area of the smaller. 
And if each piece of yarn or roving is the-same length, 
then the eubie contents of the thicker will equal nine times 
the eubie contents of the thinner. Thus the weight of the 
thicker yarn will equal nine times the weight of the thin- 
ner yarn, 

But as the hank number changes inversely to the 
weight, then the hank number of the thinner is nine times 
the hank number of the thicker. 

Thus 


times as 


in our two pieces of yarn or roving, one three 
thick as the other, the thinner has three times 
as much twist, and nine times as high a hank number. 
That is, the hank number will change with the square of 
the twist; or, saying the same thing in other words, the 
twist will change with the square root of the hank number. 


Theory (Mass.). 


The Clinton Cam Company, located at Clinton, 8. C., 
are sending out a very interesting publicity circular in the 
form of a personally addressed package containing twelve 
handsome desk blotters, two reproductions of letters from 
well-known mils concerning the reliability and value of 
their cam device and contract blanks in duplicate for the 
use of the mills receiving the package. 
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From the Bleachery Angle. 
Eprtor Corton : 
Kindly supp!y me with answers to the following ques- 
tions through your department, “How Other Men Manage.” 
Question 1. 


onto a water mangle without using a seutcher? 


What is the best way to open wet goods 
Speed to 
be about 40 to 50 yards per minute. Would appreciate it if 
you could show a diagram giving the arrangement of run. 
Question 2. What amount of bleaching liquor at 2 de- 
grees twaddel is generally figured on to bleach 100 pounds 
of cotton weighing about 5.00 yards to the pound? 
Student Reader (N. Y.) 





Using Old Card Clothing. 


Eprtor Corton : 

Getting results from old card clothing would sound to 
some mill men as a costly experiment, unless they have been 
in the same fix that I got caught in, and that is, using eloth- 
ing that has been running for over 16 years. I began re- 
drawing, some three or four years ago, replacing with new 
clothing where it was necessary. A couple of years ago, I 
began to clothe the cards anew and everything went well 
until the war started. We had the clothing bought but 
could not get it shipped to us, only little by little, and 
that was about enough to keep a man hungry for the cloth- 
ing to come in. We had something over 100 cards on which 
to put new clothing, and would get about enough for four 
to six a month shipped in to us, and I soon found out that 
I had to do something extra to my work to hold it up, so 
I began in the picker-room. 

The first thought that struck me was that I had to get 
my cotton in as fluffy a condition as was possible to make 
it easy on the cylinder clothing. I changed the methods 
of my hopper feeders, and instead of letting them put the 
cotton in the hoppers and pressing the hoppers full and 
overloading them, I had them let the cotton rest as soft in 
the hoppers as they could. After doing this I had to open 
up the feed of the hoppers in order to get the required 
weight on the fronts on the machines. This allowed the 
beaters to hit the cotton in a more fluffy state, and was 
pasy on it and allowed it to get more torn-up in the process. 
Then when the next machine was reached, which is the inter- 
mediates or lapper, it was more open and still softer, and 
the same way on-the finishing lappers. Then I kept square 
up with the discharge pipes, and saw that they were free 
from chokes so that the draft could do its full duty on the 
spreading of the cotton, and getting an even lap, with good 
selvages on all of them; and the setting of the cone (or 
evener) belting. Some men will tell you to set the evener 
belt in the center of the cone, but I find this is not the best 


policy; setting them a little off the center towards the large 
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end of the cone is the safer method, for the reason of the 
belt slipping. The belt will not slip on the large end of 
the cone as quickly as it will on the little end, for it has 
more pulling surface, owing to the greater contact the belt 
has on the cones. This will give a more even and better lap, 
and not so many thin places. 

Then another very important place to watch is at the 
doffing off of the finisher laps; see that the evener clutch 
gear does not hang up, as this will eause a thick place in 
the lap. This often happens when the finisher knocks off to 
doff, in that it hangs up the feed with the cotton still 
coming in, and the delivery or calender rolls stopped and 
the cotton will choke up. Then when you start up the 
machine after doffing-off the finisher, the thick place will 
come through and when it gets to the eards will go through 
in a lump and strain the clothing, and cause it to be over- 
loaded. For about 36 inches the laps ought to be broken 
out and not allowed to run entirely out; this will stop a lot 
of danger of thick ends on the laps going into the cards, 
and besides, it is liable to choke the licker-in, spring the 
mote-knives, and break the mote-knife brackets, especially 
if the licker-in is very sharp and newly re-covered. See 
that the card tenders put the laps on the ecards in the right 
manner and not double them too much. Let the piecing 
just meet the one that is on the eard. 

In keeping up with the cotton all along, seeing that it 
is spread good, is soft and free from thick and thin places, 
as well as chokes from around the picker grid bars in the 
beater cages. Keep a close watch out for other heavy 
matter that might be dropped in on the laps, such as 
roving frame bobbin rings, nails, pieces of belt buckles, 
and scraps of leather, for any of these is death on the 
cylinder fillets. Any heavy matter such as mentioned will 
cause a choke in between the cylinder fillet and the flats, 
and break the card fillet. 

Keep the ecards stripped out clean and often, so that they 
will not load up, for a loaded eylinder will do a lot of harm 
on any kind of fillet. Set the mote knives so that they 
will take out all that is possible, as this will lighten the 
load on the cylinder. Keep the eylinder and flats sharp; 
grind them more often than if they were good new material. 
Now for the settings! These must be done very carefully, 
and do not set as closely as on good clothing, but just as 
close as they will bear not to face. With the beginning of 
the setting of the flats at the back of the ecard, set the first 
stand on a much looser gauge than ordinary. For instance, 
if in the habit of setting the stands from the back, loose 
10/1000, and drawing down on every stand until reaching 
the front stand; that one being tight, set the old clothing, 
as follows: first stand on the back, to 12/1000 loose, and 
draw down as on the other clothing. The front stand 
would come the same as if it was new clothing. By doing 
this, we would almost get the same results as we would on 
new clothing as we would have one set of flats that was of 
the ordinary settings and it makes it much lighter on the 
clothing. Keep the flats burnished out clean, and the ecards 
well cleaned off daily, and oil the cylinder bearings with a 
good heavy oil. Be sure to keep the bearings wiped off 
good around the sides of the ecards, and also the casings 
that close the ends of the cylinders, so that there will be 
no danger of oil going down the sides of the eards onto 


the fillets. 
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Set the flat stripping plates to take out as much strip 
as possible, as well as the motes and fly, and see that the 
licker-in-clearer-roll is kept revolving, so as to collect the 
flying bad fibres that come out on the back the same as 
on the front of the cards. See that the loose fly is kept 
wiped off. All of this, if let alone, will drop back into the 
work and spoil all that is done, as there are so many drop- 
pings that come from a eard, that it has a bad showing to 
do its full duty, owing to the conditions of the clothing, that 
it has to be watched more closely. If the licker-ins are re- 
clothed, it will add greatly to your troubles in a ease of 
this kind. I had the ill fortune to get started on the licker- 
ins sooner than I did on the re-clothing, as we could get 
that done when we could not get the clothing, as we could 
get this sort of material in the United States. 

T. A. D. (Ga.) 





Suitable Sanitation a Necessity. 


Eprtor Corton : 

Sanitary conditions in the mill is a subject which al- 
though diseygsed a good deal, is to my way of thinking, not 
discussed and considered to as great a degree as it should be. 

We pick up a newspaper and every now and then we 
read about some member of the board of health finding de- 
plorable conditions existing in some slum district of some 
city. We are, after reading it, possessed with a mingled 
feeling of sympathy and horror, and perhaps, in that in- 
stance, the family or families coneerned are better cared 
for. But it is impossible to compltely overcome these con- 
ditions among the poor, for they lack the money to fight 
it They are usually thinking only of when and where they 
wil] get their next meal and it matters not whether it is 
clean food or otherwise, as long as it helps to appease their 
famished stomachs 

Now let us go to the mill. What conditions do we find 
there? I will diseuss the modern and enterprising mills 
first. In these mills we find conditions as they should be. 
They are successful plants, that make a product of quality, 
and sanitary conditions are greatly responsible for it. They 
have splendid examples of sanitary equipment and every- 
thing is neat and clean and as orderly as possible. They 
are more sanitary than a great many homes, and anyone 
should be glad, and I dare say to be proud to be in the em- 
ploy of one of this type of mills, 

Such mills are equipped with all modern sanitary de- 
vices such as drinking fountains, abolishing that ever germ- 
earrying drinking eup that is used by everyone; toilets 
that are equipped with running water and are properly cared 
for; devices for reducing the dust, especially in the card 
room, to a minimum degree; the constant sweeping of floors 
and cleaning of machinery, and the scrubbing of all floors 
at least once a week; the use of fireproof and sanitary cans 
for rubbish and waste, abolishing the use of wooden boxes 
and corners for collecting rubbish and sweepings; the up- 
keep of painted work throughout the plant; the washing 
out and refilling of firepails every week; and many other 
little things that benefit the employer as well as the em- 


ployee. 
These devices and appliances cost a little more in the 
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While ADMIRALTY New River Smoke- 


less Coal gives greater heat unit efficiency 


than the best known grades of Welch Coal,the initial cost 
is lower than anthracite. 


ADMIRALTY is an unusually clean, free burn- 


ing, semi-bituminous, low volatile, smokeless 


product which is easily kindled and leaves a minimum of ash 
residue. 


Used as it is by the United States and Italian navies, promi- 
nent steamship lines and railroads—ADMIRALTY should be 


tested by every large user of coal for steam, domestic or general purposes. 
Write for Interesting Literature 


Analysis made by the United States Government of twenty- 
five consignments of ADMIRALTY for barges and steamers at Hamp 


ton Roads, approximating 43,000 tons, resulted as follows: 


Moisture 2.6 Vol. Matter 18.9 Fixed Carbon 76.5 
& Ash 4.5 Sulphur .88 B. T. U. 14,921 
* 
e 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co: 


(Selling Agents for New River Collieries Co.) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 120 Broadway, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE SHIPPING OFFICES 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. Sun, W. Va. 


TIDEWATER AND 
Cincinnati, Ohio Eccles, W. Va. 


EASTERN OFFICE 

Board of Trade Bldg., 
Norfolk, Va. 
FOREIGN AGENTS 
M. C. Piggott W. H. Newman 
4 Lloyds Ave. Trafalgar Bldgs., 
London, E. C. Northumberland Ave. 
London, Ss. W. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Chadwick, Weir & Co., Ltd. 
25 De Mayo, 158 
Buenos Ayres 
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beginning, but what about the results in the long run? 
When the mills are short of help as many have been and 
are now, what mills get the most and the best help? One 
will answer, “The mills that pay the most money”. And 
what mills pay the most money? Generally the ones up-to- 
date and with good sanitary conditions, for by means of 
those conditions they aequire the workmanship of the most 
intelligent and most capable workers and thereby they pro- 
duce a product of unsurpassed quality, that strengthens 
their reputation and enables them to easily market their 
goods at a better profit. 

A good many mills have taken up this matter in a half 
hearted way, by installing some of the previously mentioned 
sanitary devices and then neglecting them. I have seen 
drinking fountains installed with guards attached to prevent 
the mouth from touching the metal where the water squirts 
out, and in a short time these fountains abused and the 
guards knocked off, and the result is that the less intelligent 
help put their mouths all around the metal outlet of the 
fountains, thus making it as unsanitary as the drinking eup. 
In other mills fountains are installed without the guards, 
but instructions on the proper way to use them, for the 
benefit of the less intelligent help, are not posted in a 
conspicuous place. 

Then we find a few decidedly unsanitary mills that 
the board of health usually overlooks. As I stated before, 
we get reports’ from the board of health about the deplor- 
able conditions of different poor families, but rarely do we 
get reports from the board of health ahout the deplorable 
conditions of a good many work shops and stores. There 
is an excuse for the poor families, but there is no excuse 
for the manufacturer or the store-keeper, and the board of 
health should exercise its authority to the limit. 

I know of a certain mill where the owners’ offices give 
proof of prosperity. Equipped with the best of furniture 
and with every comfort. The owner later invited me to go 
through his mill, and my one regret is, that I aecepted his 
invitation, for my ideals received a terrible jolt once inside 
of the mill. It took but one glance, and my admiration for 
the man and his taste, while I had formed while in his 
office, turned to disgust. It could hardly have been more 
unsanitary. Clogged up water-closets were running over 
and down on the floor; clogged up sinks emitted terrible 
odors; floors that had seen little washing since the mill was 
built; rubbish boxes over-flowing and things in general 
scattered about in an indescribable manner. 

Fortunately, such conditions are not often found in the 
textile industry, sanitary conditions are coming nearer each 
day, and they can’t arrive any too soon. Mills are paying 
more money in wages than most offices and department 
stores, and a better elass of people are slowly going back 
to the mills. Suitable sanitary conditions will get them back 
quicker than anything else. 

There are, of course, some young men and women who, 
through a sense of false pride, believe it is degrading to 
work in a mill, but the majority of the people who do not 
work in mills do not because of the deplorable and unsani- 
tary condition of some mill they have seen, thus giving them 
the impression that all mills are the same. 

Sanitary conditions are decidedly necessary, and let us 
hope that all mills will soon be universal with cleanliness 


and health holding an important part. 


M. L. M. (Mass.) 
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Production—Quality—Delivery. 


On April 2lst orders were received to erect the officers’ 
training quarters at Fort McPherson, Ga. This group con- 
sists of eighty-four buildings, fifteen of the units approxi- 
mately 600 feet long, and designed to accommodate 2,500 
men. TT. H. MeKinney, Ine., were awarded the contract 
to wire this complete installation, with the understanding 
that it should be in operation in ten days. Each unit was 
metered separately, and a pole line run around the reserva- 
tion to furnish street lighting. On April 21st, the same 
day instructions were given to go ahead with the work, 
materials were delivered at the fort and orders placed for 
the balance. Express shipments came in daily from stocks 
held outside of Atlanta. A sub-station was built and ar- 





rangements made to handle the high tension eurrent. Two 
complete crews started the erection of the outside work— 
from each end of the reservation—the po‘e line was erected 
and at the end of six days transformers were hung and 
street fixtures installed. Meantime a thousand carpenters 
were at work on the main buildings. As fast as each build- 
ing was completed it was turned over to the electricians, 
and their work was installed. Current was turned on 
within the time allotted and the complete service is now 
in operation. No hitch of any kind was encountered and 
the entire installation was put in by the organization of 
T. H. MeKinney, Ine. The illustration shows a view of a 
smal] portion of the work. 

At the commencement exercises of the North Carolina 
State College, W. A. Erwin, treasurer of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham, N. C., presented the Student’s Medal. 
This medal is awarded annually by the Nationa] Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, to the textile student having 
the highest proficiency in his’ work. This year the medal 
was awarded to M. A. Stough, of Cornelius, N. C. Thir- 
teen young men graduated from the textile school this 
year. Eighty regular textile students were registered, 
and, in addition to this, there were twenty-two short course 


students. 


The Link Belt Company, Thirty-ninth street and Stewart 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., have recently issued a new booklet, 
No. 253, entitled, “The Ideal Drive for Cement Mills.” This 
deseribes the large Link Belt silent chain drive installation 
at the plant of the Nazareth Cement Company, of Nazareth, 
Pa. The booklet, which has fourteen pages, is thoroughly 


i'lustrated. 
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The Foster Cone Winder 


The success of this machine has been built on service 
to both Spinner and Knitter. Low winding cost and 
a cone of yarn that will satisfy the most exacting 
Knitter | 


Foster Machine Company 
Westfield, Mass. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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National Association Meets at Boston. 
(Continued from page 448). 

but for that of our allies beyond the seas. It will also be 
necessary to keep our channels of commerce open and our 
factories and mills going in as nearly normal conditions as 
possible. In our industry as in the case of other industries 
this will be mostly a labor problem. It is clear that with 
millions of men withdrawn from the productive pursuits 
of commerce and industry and employed in the destructive 
pursuit of war, there will be an enormous loss of produc- 
tive effort. This loss must be made up from the increased 
efficiency and industry of those remaining in necessary pro- 
ductive pursuits, by transfers from the forces engaged sole- 
ly or largely in the handling of luxuries and by putting to 
work those who are now practically engaged in no useful 
effort—the drones of society. In those industries like that 
of cotton manufacturing, dealing with the necessary or use- 
ful products, the only interference in the ranks of those at 
work should be from the enlistment of men into the actual 
service of the army and navy. All others, chiefly women, 
ean best serve their country by sticking to their present 
work and thus disturbing productive forces as little as pos- 
sible, leaving the only deficiency to be replaced—the work of 
those men withdrawn for the direct purposes of war. 

In the textile industry where the majority of workers are 
women, the productive forces will be less interfered with 
than in many others, but still there will be a great many 
labor problems in our industry directly resulting from the 
war. Some of these problems are specific and local, some 
are abstract and general; all of them, as an industry, we are 
ill-prepared to handle. We are backward in our employment 
methods, leaving to chance and “rule of thumb” our hiring 
and firing, our training and safeguarding. In the handling 
of these local problems you will woefully fail, gentlemen 
of the cotton manufacturing industry, if you don’t forth- 
with improve your employment methods, your intensive per- 
sonal study of the efficiency, welfare and earning power of 
your workers. These local problems are specific unto 
each one of you, but their full solution for industry at 
large is entirely beyond the work or scope of any individ- 
ual. Only by combination ean we successfully determine 
for our industry and our country what hours of labor, 
and what other general factory conditions shall best enable 
us to meet the present emergency and only through asso- 
ciated effort can we materialize our conclusions, if right, 
through law. 

There is no more pitiful sight than a group of us eotton 
manufacturers at a legislative hearing on subjects relating 
to labor. We are like a bunch of good individual oarsmen 
east adrift in an open boat, but without oars, and on a stormy 
sea. Our cause is certainly just, our individual ability is 
good, and our opinions may be right, but opinions without 
the data to prove them are of very small educational or leg- 
islative value. Data may be obtained by individual effort, 
but only by associated effort can the data collected by a 
large number of individuals be effectively used. 


It is a hackneyed statement that the real interests of 
capital and labor are the same, but it is seldom that the rep- 
resentatives of either capital or labor realize the fundamen- 
tal significance of that fact. It is to the mutual advantage 
of capital and labor that those conditions should be im- 
posed upon both which will make our general human ability 
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and effort most productive. The unit of time under which 
this productivity should be measured should not be an 
hour, a day, a week, a month, nor a year, but the total 
accumulated period of the average individual lifetime. 
To determine what these conditions should be looks like 
a tremendous problem, almost unsolvable, and when applied 
to but one industry it does not look easy. Nevertheless, 
whether we as employers appreciate it or not, and whether 
labor appreciates it or not, that is the problem which all 
conditions super-imposed upon capital or labor really seek 
to solve. The problem is certainly difficult of solution, but 
it is also absolutely vital, and we should make every effort to 
solve it for our own industry, and insure recognition of the 
right conclusions in the legislation of this country. If we 
ean really solve this problem we need not fear enforce- 
ment of the result, whether it means six, eight or ten hours 
per day. The war alters the problem somewhat,- for | 
conceive it to be as much the duty of those in civil pur- 
suits at home as it is the duty of those in military or. naval 
service at the front to give something of their life blood if 
while the war lasts better and more effective results may be 
obtained; but, gentlemen, I again urge you not to let this 
matter go by default. At this meeting we should take some 
steps (if not those proposed by your board of government), 
by the better organization of the industry, toward effective 
labor research and legislation by this association. 

Dr. S. W. Stratton in ealling a conference in Wash- 
ton for May 21st next for the consideration of various ques- 
tions relating to the physical and chemical properties of 
cotton products suggested the formation of an association 
for the promotion of research in textiles. It is rather a sad 
commentary upon the various textile associations of the 
country, including our own, that the demand for such work 
should come from outside the industry and, in fact, that no 
one of our associations should already have supplied this 
deficiency. This is not especially a war problem. It is 
merely one of the many lines of work in connection with 
our industry in which we should lead and not follow, in 
order that we may be better prepared primarily for peace 
but also for war. I recommend and urge you to initiate and 
foster research in our raw material and finished product, 
and to cooperate with the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, the various textile and technical schools, and others 


interested in the subject, to the end that we may at least. 


know as much about our product as others and, if stand- 
ards are to be fixed, that we may participate in their determi- 
nation. 

Wages in this country for many years have been higher 
than in the other large producing countries of the world. 
Agriculture, commerce and industry have grown and pros- 
pered under the influence of great natural resources, re- 
markable inventive genius and a protective tariff. In 
many lines we have built up and maintained not only a 
large home trade but a considerable foreign business 
through special labor saving machinery and the standard- 
ization of parts and products. The war has already 
wrought great changes in methods and manufacturing con- 
ditions in Europe. Women have largely displaced men in 
many lines of manufacture. Wages have advanced ma- 
terially, and, of more importance still is the fact that all 
forms of American labor saving machinery and the Ameri- 
ean plan of standardization have been adopted quite gen- 
erally. It is quite possible that for a year or two after the 
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Like Many Another Great Industrial Achievement 


THe Worto’s Greatest Water SorTeNING SYSTEM 


is an American Discovery 
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| IMULTANEOUS with the development in Germany of an arti- 
ficial substance for extracting hardness from water, there was 
discovered in this country anatural zeolite which, when properly 
treated, proved to be a most powerful and efficient medium for 
the reduction of water to absolute softness on a commercial scale. 


To this specially treated mineral was given the name REANDE 


It is our claim that REANDE is the most powerful substance com- 
mercially offered which will actually extract every trace of hardness 
from water. Also that its potency increases with use rather than de- 
creases. We believe it to be the cheapest to install and maintain of 
any process which accomplishes the complete softening of water. We 
know it to operate with 100% efficiency day in and day out. 

REANTE has been such a success that at no time since its introduc- 
tion have we been able to maintain production with demand. There 
are today several hundred installations—every one successfully per- 
forming more than its original guarantee. 

We stand ready to install a REANTE WATER SOFTENER in any 
responsible plant under a definite guarantee and no payment will be 
asked until the purchaser is thoroughly convinced that REAINITE is do- 
ing everything claimed of it. You take no risk whatsoever. Send for 


booklet and prices. 
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Eastern Representat:ve, Western Representatives, Southern Representative 
A. W. Buhlmann, Larimer-Hughes Co.., Edwin S. Myers, 
200 Fifth Ave., 509 Baker-Detwiler Bldg., 904 aoe Nat’! Bank Bldg., 
New York City. Los Angeles, Calif. Atlanta, Ga. 
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end of the war‘this country may suffer but little from Eu- 
ropean competition. Certain it is, however, that the rela- 
tive position in manufacturing efficiency of the world’s 
great nations may be largely altered by the war. It be- 
hooves us now to prepare through our own organization for 
inevitable tariff revision—unless you wish to place your- 
selves unreservedly in the hands of the new United States 
Tariff Commission, on which (as competent as it may be) 
there seems to be no member with direct industrial expe- 
rience, 

The Council of National Defense has appointed, for 
assisting the government in the purchase of cotton goods, 
a committee of eight, mostly selling agents resident in New 
York City, five members of which, including myself, are 
members of this association. Whereas this committee has 
already done a splendid work, and has been of great help to 
the government, its efforts have made more evident than 
ever the need and lack of any complete and up-to-date in- 
ventory of the productive machinery of the industry. In 
the collection and maintenance of such data and its use 
for the general benefit of the industry this Association could 
perform a truly national service. 

A year ago there was organized a body known as the 
Nationa] Industrial Conference Board, whose function it is 
to represent the employers in industry in fostering the best 
development of the country and to coordinate the work of 
the various:industrial associations to that end. There are 
now sixteen national associations represented on the board, 
each by its president and one other member. Mr. Duncan, 
who was instrumental in forming the board, is the other 
member from this association. For it I bespeak your 
hearty support and thus through it will this association be 
a potent factor in the rightful development of this coun- 
try. But before that can be done, we cotton manufac- 
turers must ourselves organize for intensive work in our 
own industry. I have pointed out a few of the problems 
the only solution of which ean come through associated 
work. It can’t be done by one man, it must be done by 
all. The one big question before this meeting is whether 
you will do this work with direction and economy, through 
co-operation, or as heretofore by default, indirection and 
extravagance through individual uncoordinated effort. But 
just as it is necessary for this nation’s ultimate victory at 
arms that all citizens young and old, man, woman, and child, 
should have the spirit and insistence of public helpfulness, 
so must all you representatives of this great industry come 
into this work, if it is to sueceed at all, with the spirit and 
insistence of universal service. 

Following the address of the president came the pre- 
sentation of the 

Association Medal. 
by Chairman A. T. Bradlee of the medal committee. This 
was awarded to M. W. Alexander for his paper entitled 
“Individual Caution the Best Accident Preventive.” 

Then came a diseussion on “The Activities and Accom- 
plishments of National Trade Associations” with short 
addresses by John P. Wood, president the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers; Albert W. Finlay, presi- 
dent United Typothetae, Harry I. Thayer, president New 
England Shoe and Leather association, and H. J. Boggis, 
vice-president National Founders’ association. 

The Second Session 


was opened by the paper on “The New Cotton Fields of 
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the Southwest,” by Walter E. Packard of the University of 
California. Mr. Packard discussed the climate and soil 
of the cotton growing sections and illustrated his paper 
with stereoptican views showing the methods adopted. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

The total annual production of 75,000 bales of cotton 
does not place California and Arizona very far up the 
list of cotton producing states, but a knowledge of the 
natural resources in climate, soil and water of these valleys 
inspires a feeling of confidence in the possibilities of fu- 
ture development. The total area of arable land suited to 
cotton is small as compared to the great cotton areas of the 
South, but the factors of growth are so wholly under con- 
trol where irrigation water is available that it is reasonable 
to expect great results from intelligent effort, in the pro- 
duetion of superior quality and large acre yields, 

Cotton is grown at the present time in Imperial and 
Salt River Valleys, and in smaller areas along the Colorado 
in both California and Arizona. By far the largest acreage 
is in Imperial Valley, which occupies the central portion of 
the famous Colorado Desert of Southwestern California. 
Between four and five hundred thousand acres are under 
irrigation, making this the greatest unit irrigation project 
in America. The mystery of the dreaded desert in the 
early days, the great conflict against nature in bringing 
water onto the land, the unrivaled results of the irrigation, 
and the crowning story of “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth,” have given to this valley, below the level of the 
sea, a charm of romance hard to equal. There is a 
striking similarity between this valley and the valley of the 
Nile. Calexico, on the international boundary, is less than 
30 degrees north of Cairo, Egypt. Both valleys are wat- 
ered by a silt-laden stream and the beneficial sun produces 
the same mi'd elear winters and hot, dry summers. In Im- 
perial Valley you find the same cotton and corn, the fig, the 
vine and the palm that have made Egypt the mecca of the 
winter tourist. 

The Salt River Valley of Arizona, which is so often 
associated in our minds with the Roosevelt dam, the high- 
est in the world, comprises some 180,000 acres of land 
adapted to cotton culture, of which some 4,000 acres are 
now devoted to the production of Egyptian cotton. Experi- 
mental trials have conclusively proved, as did the commer- 
cial planting in the sixties, that cotton can be successfully 
grown in both the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys of 
California. These great interior valleys, which stretch 
over 400 miles north and south with an average width of 
40 miles, have a total area. of 10,000,000 acres, nearly 2,- 
000,000 of which are under irrigation. Although, as pre- 
viously stated, cotton has been grown in these valleys, there 
is no commercial planting at the present time. Outside of 
the valleys above mentioned there are several smaller areas 
where climate and soil are favorable for cotton culture. 
The Yuma Reclamation project, including some 127,000 
acres, of which about 26,000 are at present under irriga- 
tion, the Palo Verde Valley of Riverside County, Califor- 
nia, covering 80,000 acres with about 20,000 acres under ir- 
rigation, the Parker Valley of Arizona, which is at pres- 
ent an Indian Reservation with little irrigation, and the 
Coachella Valley, eémprising over 100,000 acres in the up- 
per end of the great Salton Sink where 5,000 acres are 
irrigated from wells, are all potential cotton growing sec- 
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The Secret Of 


Better Fan Service 


Due to the inaccessible location of most fans and 
the continuous service placed upon them bearing 
reliability and freedom from frequent attention are 
of prime importance. Hot bearings, defective aiign- 
nent, noise, vibration, lubricant everywhere but 
where you want it, replacements, and expense. 
These are the results wherever friction bearings are 
in use and heretofore these troubles have been con- 
sidered inevitable. They are, however, but the 
price you pay through failure to specify 


oaKEF 
Ball Bearings 


But you need not wait for your next fan pur- 
chase before applying S K F Ball Bearings. Rep!ace 
a'l friction bearings on the fans you now operate. 
It can be done, and has been done in hundreds of 
cases. The expense is ridiculously low, quickly 
paid back by the decrease in power costs and re- 
pair expense you now pay. 


Ask us to estimate the cost o. S K F Ball Bear- 
ings for your fans now. 
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tions of considerable importance, as demonstrated by the 
experience of recent years. ‘ 
To those who have traveled through the Southwest, the 


statement that the climate is arid may appear axiomatic. 


The rainfall in Imperial Valley averages between 2 and 


4 inches a year, which about equals the average monthly 
rainfall in the South. A dry fall in the cotton belt, which 
is considered so essential for good picking, is, of course, 
only relative as compared to a dry fall in Imperial Valley, 
or Arizona, where no rain occurs at all during a large part 
of the picking season. The occasional light showers which 
fall in the winter or in the late summer in Imperial Valley 
often do not add enough moisture to the ground at one time 
to sprout the most sensitive desert annuals. The rainfall 
in the Salt River Valley is slightly greater than in Impe- 
rial Valley, especially during the late summer months, but 
mot enough is added to mature any but the most quickly 
maturing erops such as the Tepary bean. 

The deficiency of rainfall in the arid belt is, of course, 
made up by artificial irrigation, where water is available. 
The operation is essentially similar to the practice of 
sprinkling the lawns in the East to maintain their fresh- 
ness. Enough water is added to the soil to meet the re- 
quirements of the plants, which in many eases equals or 
even exceeds the total annual rainfall in the South. From 
24 to 36 acre inches are usually added to a cotton field 
during the growtng season, while crops such as alfalfa re- 
quire as much as 4 to 6 feet. 

The Colorado river, with its tributaries, is the source of 
supply for irrigation water in Arizona and Southeastern 
California. Enough water flows down this muddy stream, 
which drains over 700,000 square miles, to irrigate all of 
the land susceptible of irrigation along its entire course, 
if the supply is properly conserved by storage. This is the 
statement made by authorities of the Reclamation Service 
who have made a most careful survey of both the discharge 
of the river and the storage sites. The silt earried by the 
water is an unending souree of fertility, and, due to the 
deposit of this rich mud on the land, commercial fertilizers 
may never prove necessary for continued productivity. 

Although the lack of rainfall is the most striking differ- 
ence between the desert and the humid belt, the associated 
climatological conditions are of the greatest importance 
from an agricultural viewpoint. 

The low relative humidity, the fewer cloudy days, the 
greater intensity of sunlight and the higher temperature 
associated with the lack of rainfall in an arid belt produces 
an environment widely different from the conditions in a 
rainfall section. The transpiration from the leaves of a 
plant growing under the arid conditions is enormous, often 
doubling the water requirements in a humid section. Many 
sensitive plants such as the avaeado cannot live under the 
severe conditions oceurring during the hot summer months, 
and experience has shown that many more resistant plants 


must become acelimatized before normal results can be 


expected. The history of the development of Sea Island 
and Egyptian cotton is a ease in point. Sea Island cotton, 
which grows so well in the moist atmosphere of the islands 
and coast country of Georgia and South Carolina, be- 
gins to deterierate both in yield and quality as the plantings 
extend inland. When the Sea Island cotton is transferred 
to an arid section such as Imperial Valley the plants bear 
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practically no crop at all. The bolls do not open, and al- 
though. the plant makes a fair growth, it is apparent that it 
is out of its natural habitat. Egyptian cotton, however, is 
a descendant of Sea Island eotton which was introduced 
into Egypt and crossed with the native cotton and with cot- 
ton from Brazil. Natural and artificial selection have so 
modified the variety that, at present, it is more at home 
in the Southwest than any of the varieties so far tried, 

The isolation of an irrigated valley located in a vast 
desert is an advantage in the control of insect pests. At 
present, the boll weevil does not exist in cotton fields in 
either Arizona or California, and it is the opinion of 
competent entomologists who have investigated the local 
situation for the Federal Government that, due to the eare- 
ful inspections and rigid quarantine laws, the boll weevil 
will probably never gain entrance. ; 

Much interest in Egyptian cotton is manifest in Impe- 
rial, Yuma and Palo Verde Valleys on account of the high 
prices secured, and it is probable that the Egyptian cotton 
acreage will be considerable in these valleys this coming 
year. The unfavorable labor condition in 1912 in Imperial 
Valley prevented the extension of the Egyptian cotton area 
in that section. 

The Egyptian fibre averages from 1 7/16 inches to 1 
1/2 inches in length, is strong and silky and is especially 
adapted for use in low number yarns where great strength 
is required. The present supply of Egyptian cotton from 
Arizona is used almost wholly for the manufacture of tire 
fabric. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, of 
Akron, Ohio, has leased 10,000 acres for the production 
of cotton for their own use. I understand that the Yuma 
Egyptian is preferred by spinners to either Sea Island or 
native Egyptian for use in these tire fabrics. The reason 
for this is not fully understood, although it is supposed that 
the fibre of the Yuma Egyptian possesses a superior twist. 
This quality has not been distinguished by microscopic ex- 
amination, although the hardness is apparent to the touch. 

Durango cotton is what might be termed a medium long 
staple variety. The fibre runs from 13/16 to 11/4 inches 
in length and compares favorably with the average long 
staple produced in the rich bottom lands. The Durango is 
easily grown, and although somewhat sensitive to the heat 
of the dry summer months, is well adapted to the region. 
The first planting of 200 acres in 1912 has increased to 
35,000 acres at the present time. 

Mebane Triumph is not strikingly different from the 
cotton raised in Texas, although a premium of about thirty 
points is allowed by the buyers on account of the superior 
color and strength. The quality of both the Egyptian and 
Durango has been maintained by careful seed selection: in 
one ease by the active work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and in the other by intelligent ef- 
forts on the part of a few growers. Continued attention 
must be paid to this very important work if the good re- 
sults so far seeured are to be expected in the future. 

Irrespeciive of varieties, however, the cotton acreage 
cannot be greatly extended until the present labor problem 
is solved. The growers had considerable diffieulty in har- 
vesting the 55,000 bales produced during the past year and 
must look for an available supply of labor if the acreage is 
materially inereased, 

In the Salt River Valley the Indians have been a 
souree of supply not available in California in any large 
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numbers. These Indians have made good pickers, although 
not nearly so efficient as either the white or the negro. Mex- 
ican labor has migrated from Sonora into Arizona during 
the picking season, and it is the hope of the growers that 
a large supply will come from this source in the future. 
Chinese labor has proved efficient in Mexico, but the sup- 
ply has not met the demand. The first Chinese to enter 
Lower California were paid 50 cents a day and board, which 
gave the Mexican growers a decided advantage over the 
growers on this side of the line. Prices have been forced 
up, however, so that the Chinese are now getting approxi- 
nately $2 a day, and board themselves. 
tem of employing labor in Mexico is becoming more preva- 
lent. A Chinese foreman agrees to furnish all the labor, 
including pickers and half the running expenses, not in- 
eluding rent or depreciation, and gets half of the crop. 
Although there are a number of Japanese in both Im- 
perial Valley and Lower California, they are inclined to do 
little picking, preferring to rent land and hire pickers. 
The labor used in the Imperial Valley is largely white 
and negro, although some Mexican and Hindu labor is em- 
ployed. It is almost impossible to get more labor from the 
South, for the demand for labor in the Northern industries 
A large number of 


The contract sys- 


has already depleted the supply. 
families have been moving into the Southwest from Texas 
and Oklahoma and have materially lessened the labor prob- 
lem. Many of these families are settling on small rented 
farms where the family is able to do all the work, including 
picking. The hobo class of labor, which migrates to Calli- 
fornia to enjoy the mild winter climate, is very inefficient. 

This demand for a large supply of cheap labor is a 
strong argument against cotton in California, for the social 
conditions which generally result from the introduction of 
any large number of transiently employed, are far from 
ideal. Cotton tends toward large rented farms where the 
necessary rotation of crops is neglected, land impoverished 
by continued cropping, and by neglectful cultivation, where 
the tenant has no permanent home and adds little to the 
social improvement of the community, and where transient 
labor turns toward erime or wasteful idleness during the 
portion of the year when his services are not in demand. 

It is possible that in the Southwest the effort of the 
state and the Federal Government to establish homes on 
smal] tracts of land by better opportunities for coloniza- 
tion and by more favorable rural finance, may lessen this 
trend toward tenantry. The Rural Credit law will enable 
many worthy people to secure ownership of small tracts 
where they can establish a home, become a valuable part 
of the community and at the same time furnish the labor 
needed to carry on their own farming operations. A man 
on forty acres of land in the San Joaquin Valley, for ex- 
ample, could well afford to put in ten to fifteen acres of 
Egyptian cotton each year in a system of crop rotation. 
His family should be able to pick a large portion of the 
crop, and the cost of picking would therefore remain in the 
family and the greater returns resulting from the sale of 
the superior quality of cotton would make eotton as profit- 
able in such a rotation as any field crop which could be 
raised, 

In conelusion, it may be said that California offers a 
bright’ field for the production of a high quality cotton. 
The extension of the industry depends upon the thainten- 
ance of pure varieties of high grade cotton; upon the ap- 
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plication of the best cultural methods to give yields com- 
mensurate with the cost of production; and upon the solu- 
tion of the labor problem, perhaps through an improvement 
of the present laws governing land colonization and rural 
finance, in order to give the man without money a chance to 
acquire land and establish a home. 

The next paper on the program was on the 

Steam Turbine in the Textile Industry 
by John A. Stevens, engineer, Lowell, Mass. 

Because of the limited time remaining, Mr. Stevens con- 
densed his remarks considerably. He spoke of the small 
beginnings in 1883 from which the steam turbine has de- 
veloped until it has invaded practically every field former- 
ly occupied by the steam engine. A summary of the rea- 
sons for this success includes less first cost; lighter weight 
and smaller foundations; less floor space; a lower compar- 
ative steam consumption; smal] cost for attendance; 
smoother and more even speeds; almost unlimited sizes; 
and the advantages to be derived from the absence of oil 
in exhaust steam used for industrial purposes. 

Some interesting discussion followed, part of which 
brought out the remarkable improvement in the thermal 
economy of large steam units in the last few years. 

The next feature on the program was a discussion on 

Decay in Mill Roofs and Timbers 

with Fred J. Hoxie, of the Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies as chairman. Mr. Hoxie stated that the object 
of the diseussion was to show that the rotting of mill tim- 
bers is preventable. He introduced as the first speaker, Dr. 
H. Von Schrenk, of the Southern Pine Growers’ associa- 
tion, who emphasized the fact that good timber is just as 
available today as it ever was, and that the chief difficulty 
lay in improper speifications. 

Mr. Hoxie introduced as the second speaker Arthur W. 
Sheldon, of F. P. Sheldon & Son, mill architects and en- 
gineers, of Providence, R. I., who spoke on the econduct- 
ivity of mill roofs and how to prevent condensation, He 
pointed out that if the temperature of the underside of the 
roof coincides with the dew point for the particular humid- 
ity and temperature in use, there is bound to be condensa- 
tion. On the other hand, if sufficient thickness of roof 
is provided, so the temperature of the underside of the 
roof is kept above the dew point, there will be no conden- 
sation on the under side of the roof. There will, however, 
be condensation taking place somewhere in the interior of 
the plank roof, depending on the difference between the in- 
side and outside temperatures. 

Mr. Sheldon compared the difference between a roof of 
concrete and cork board and a wooden roof and concluded 
that it is absolutely necessary to treat roof timber to pre- 
vent decay. 

The next speaker introduced by Mr. Hoxie was H. N. 
Lee of the Forest Products Laboratory, MeGill University, 
Montreal, who gave an interesting talk 
illustrating his talk with lantern slides, 


on decayed wood. 


Charles H. Bigelow, chief mechanical engineer of the 
Millville (N. J.) Manufacturing Co., was the next speaker 
introduced. He described a large reinforced concrete fac- 
tory building recently designed told how he is trying to 
overcome condensation and decay as follows: 

The idea occurred to me that by using the form lumber, 
which has practically no value after the building is com- 
pleted, laying it on sereeds with about one-inch air space 
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on top of and outside the concrete roof slab, and covering 
it with five-ply Barret specifieation tar and gravel roof 
which was designed to go on concrete slab, that the prob- 
lem would be solved at a minimum cost. 


find that this had ever been done before, but we are ar- 


I was unable to 


ranging to do it on the building now under construction. 
We have added a single thickness of three-ply Cabot quilt, 
made of heavy paper and eel grass, which increases the in- 
sulating condition about 20 per cent, but the big saving 
is made by the boards and air space. The point was brought 
up that the wood might dryrot, but even if it did I cannot 
see that it would cause any serious trouble as it is confined 
between the conerete slab and tar roofing and would only 
inerease the air spaces and insulating property. However, 
we are going to treat the boards with wood preservative 
which will prevent this action, 

The next speaker was Clyde H. Teesdale, in vharge of the 
section of wood preservation at the U. 8S. Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Teesdale declared he did not believe that under the 
severe conditions existing in cotton mill roofs it would be 
practical to use any sort of timber unless it is given a pre- 
servative treatment. For ordinary building use, however, 
for the basements and columns of buildings, with the ex- 
ception of these roofs, a durable form of timber will un- 
doubtedly give.satisfactory results without treatment or 
forms of treatment, such as the brush 


with minor 


treatment with creosote or mereury chloride. 


very 


Mercury chloride is very corrosive of iron and steel and 
has to be used in solution in wooden or concrete tanks, and 
consequently it is not practical to inject it into the wood 
under pressure. In order to obtain a thorough penetration 
and good absorption of preservative it is necessary to 
use rather high pressures and this is carried out commer- 
cially by placing the timber in large steel retorts and pump- 
ing the preservative into the wood with foree pumps. 

Mercury chloride is a very powerful and effective pre- 
servative, however, and that is one reason why the first pro- 
cess is commonly earried out by simply soaking in water. 
That has not been at all successful. The principal defect is 
that the penetration is so slight that there is liable to be de- 
cay in the center of the sticks which are treated by that 
method. 

Zine chloride is very largely used in commercial] work 
and its properties and the results of its use being well 
known. However, zine chloride is very hygroscopic, ab- 
sorbs moisture readily from the air and of course has a 
tendency to condensation. It acts somewhat on paint and 
since it is desirable to have the ceilings of these buildings 
painted white, the paint doubtless peels off after it had been 
on for a year or two. It is also rather uncertain in its 
action upon wood, placed at high temperatures. 

The sodium fluoride treatment should be given very 
Solium fluoride is a water-soluble 


It is very 


eareful consideration. 
salt. It is soluble to about 4 per cent of water. 
toxic; its toxicity or its ability to cure fungi is about double 
that of zine chloride and about the same as that of creo- 
sote. It is somewhat more expensive than zine chloride. 
Before the war its eost was about 50 per cent greater; at the 
present time about double. Possibly somewhat less of the 
material would be needed than is used of zine chloride. 


This session coneluded with remarks by R. J. Blair of 


the Canadian Forest Products Laboratories. 
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The Third Session. 


A goodly number assembled in the hotel ball room for 
the banquet on Wednesday evening. The first speaker of 
the evening being Dr. Henry E. Crampton, of Columbia 
University. He was introduced by President Bemis, the 
toastmaster, who spoke highly of the attainments of Dr.. 
Crampton and the men with whom he is working in the: 
Couneil of National Defense. 

Dr. Crampton discussed briefly the present war situa- 
tion and recounted the history of the formation of the 
Couneil Defense. He de- 
scribed its personnel and machinery but stated that he 
could not publish the details of the work being accomplished. 

The next speaker of the evening was James A. Emery, 
National of Manufacturers. 
very magnetic speaker, had his 
He spoke in part as 


and Commission of National 


counsel for the Association 


Mr. Emery, who is a 
hearers with him from the start. 
follows: 

The situation in 
resources of the American manufacturer and we are fortu- 


private ministry of 


which we find ourselves will tax the 


nate at this time that we have a 
munitions which represents in its make-up the men whoe- 
by virtue of their achievements, their mastery of problems 
of transportation and of problems of distribution, are 
capable of supplying in the hour of need a minute-man’s 
industrial organization. <A struggle like that on which we 
are about to enter needs lessons and we have an opportunity 
to observe and to learn with a free ticket in the gallery for 
two and one-half years as though Providence itself had meant 
to keep us. We have learned that this is a contest between 
the resources, the ingenuity and the skill and the spirit of 
with tools than with 


people; that men serve not less 


muskets. It is a contest between factories and mines, be- 
tween transportation systems, between capacities for pro- 
duction, and distribution and for every man that stands 
in the front trench there stands behind him a dozen to 
enable him to fire constantly in the face of the enemy and 
that not the dominate in a 
contest like this will not 
musie and beneath the inspiring suggestion of your eoun- 
try’s flag, but must be the sacrifice of the men who with 
their money and with their workmen and factories supply 


least of the sacrifices that 
be made to the tune of martial 


the organization without which no army ean safely make 
its battles. There is much we can learn from the expe- 
rience of foreign nations if we will not refuse to learn 
from the moral of an experience not our own. In the first 
place, to go home to an organization like this, the fact 
of industrial organization is a prerequisite to anything like 
military organization and suecess. Without it it is impos- 
sible to organize it and impossible to maintain it. A dis- 
tinguished divine I heard the other night pointed out that 
war was the moral 


the most feature of the 


important 
regeneration of mankind. 

We are turning to the power of the manufacturer and it 
is Mr. DuPont who takes a great part of the cotton crop to- 
day. I have no doubt from the evidence that has been 
already given from the battalions of manufacturers that 
have poured into Washington to offer their services to their 
country and to lay at its feet life, training, and experience, 
that the American manufacturer will measure up to the full’ 
duties of the hour. 

There has probably been no other element of the com- 
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munity that has passed so many worried hours over his re- 
lationship to his government as the American manufac- 
turer. Not merely in the mere economic aspects of his life, 
in the problems of taxation, in the presence of import 
duties and their relation to his foreign markets, but tl» 
cotton manufacturer has been a part of that great body of 
American industrialists who have felt the regulatory au- 
thority of law drawing ever more closely about the move- 
ment of his industry. 

| have listened during the past decade to complaints, 
many and varied, and in many respects, deeply justified— 
the misunderstanding—nay, the ignorance and prejudice 
that has legislated for the industry and that has written 
rules of conduct for its restriction, that have been obstruct- 
ive rather than protective and helpful to the public they 
were intended to serve, 

in spite of the fact that I have many times joined in 
those criticisms, that | have had a very exceptional exper- 
ience with some aspects of legislative regulation, it has 
always seemed to me that no thought ought more clearly to 
be stated or more strongly in a gathering like this than that 
no small part of the legislative troubles to the manufac- 
turer are to be laid to his own door, because they are the re- 
sult of his own indifference and his own carelessness in do- 
ing his part in the performance of his public duty in the 
selection of those who are to write the rules of conduct for 
him, 

Representative government tends to express in the legis- 
lation which it enacts the dominant social forces that in- 
press themselves upon the political thought of the hour. 
And the American business man has been so busy with pri- 
vate industry that he has left somebody else to organize 
public thought. 

Any man who examines American legislation must be 
struck with its tremendous volume in comparison with the 
amount of regulation in which any other nation indulges. 
In the six years ending in 1916 the states and the national 
legislature had enacted something like 78,748 new statutes. 
The legislative product of the year 1915-16 alone required 
for its expression 43,500 printed pages. And you gentle- 
men are supposed the know the law. 

The term corporation has become during a _ decade, 
through the criticism of business methods and organization, 
something in the nature of an epithet upon the lips of such 
distinguished gentlemen as the Chief Pinfeather of the 
Goose Flesh Brigade, who has brought consternation to this 
nation—it became an indictment. And all because there has 
been dishonesty in business, as there has been somewhere 
in all human efforts from the day of Adam to this, and be- 
cause, with the characteristic human habit, by no means pe- 
culiar to the American nation, we have exaggerated the 
faults of those whom we dislike or of the things that are to 
our distaste and injured their virtues. The exaggeration of 
the exceptional is a characteristic American trait. Let one 
of the distinguished members of this association have a do- 
mestic infelicity, and one of Boston’s yellow journals will 
have a hemorrhage on the front page tomorrow. There will 
be nothing said about the thousands of happy marriages 
that are the rule in Boston’s life. Vice finds its expression 
on the front page; virtue is frequently enumerated only in 
the obituary column. 

It has been with business much the same—that the ex- 
ceptions of business dishonesty received public attention 
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and the rule of business honesty received little public con- 
sideration, especially when there happened to be in your 
respective communities those who made capital of the sins 
of others and who found time to suggest wise reforms to 
others that they hesitated to apply to themselves. 

A very considerable amount of the legislation that has 
expressed hostility to business and misunderstanding of it 
or criticism against it has received public attention and has 
found its place upon the statute books, largely because busi- 
ness or those types of industry to which it was particularly 
addressed were either indifferent or resentfully silent, be- 
cause, knowing criticism to be unjust, they took refuge in 
silence rather than in action; and the silent, especially the 
politically silent, like the dead, have no influence. 

There is no possible way to meet the effect of error in a 
republic except by a campaign for truth; and if successful 
error can find its expression in public law by virtue of 
organization it surely follows that organized truth can suc- 
cessfully overcome it. But it is equally true that if busi- 
ness men express their resentment in private and are po- 
litically indifferent, they can expect the representatives of 
the constituency to pay the most attention to those whom 
they most frequently hear. ‘ 


I am not speaking of the comparative justice but of the 


comparative fact and I am pointing out that while legisla- 
tion has been more strict with capital that it has with labor, 
the reason is that the voice of organized labor has been 
heard in the land. It works while you sleep and while the 
business organizations have been inattentive. And yet if 
American business is to preserve its hold and the possession 
that it cherishes it must take and earry on the great struc- 
ture that has been created and developed and built up; it 
must be free within rational] limits to carry on its opera- 
tions; and the determination of what those rational limits 
are must be made not in ignorance but in the full light of 
illuminated understanding and every business man must do 
his part through organization to make ‘his contribution to 
the fund of legislative information with respect to the 
operation of industry. He must not be deliberately blind 
and allow legislative action, blind legislation to restrict his 
own liberty of action and to restrict also the use to which 
he may put his profit, More than that we have done our 
part to create a privileged class in this land of freedom. 
For just as soon as any part of the community becomes the 
victim of the delusion that on account of its numbers or its 
power it is a privileged child in the eyes of the law, it will 
will set itself apart and think it is receiving a consideration 
to do those things which are forbidden to others. 

We need now, in an hour like this, when our whole 
thought is to be devoted to that primary duty of the citi- 
zen—the national defense, the resurrection of that old 
spirit which had its, birth in New England when this hand- 
ful of seattered colonies along the seaboard threw down the 
gauge of battle to the greatest power in the world, not be- 
sause they had a strong army and navy but because they 
had a cause in the defense of which they believed that a just 
God would not let them perish, 

It is gratifying to find a gathering like this body of men, 
with the full desire and determination to do their fullest and 
highest duty to the great government of which they are 2 
part, men who are not less conscious of their rights than of 
their duty. In view of the determination of this body of 
men to abide by these principles, we shall come back to a 



























































resurrection of some of these many important things that 
made the great affirmative virtues—the sense of individual 
liberty because of its economic value, not alone because of 
material considerations but because when man struck the 
shackles from himself he could not do anything to help 
himself without lifting up at the same time the nation of 
which he was a part. When we have done those things there 
will come back a reinearnation of the old spirit of the 
American character, the man who did his duty because it 
was right, who had a high sense of duty to his government 
and who never played politics with the prineiples of na- 
tional life. 

When they were excavating in Pompeii, they found an 
o'd Roman guard hovse and there, still standing in the 
armor of the Roman legions was a sentry on duty as he 
was on duty the day when the old city was overwhelmed. 
He stood there when that mob of panic-stricken men and 
women swept through the streets of the city twenty cen- 
turies ago and passed before his guard house. And as we 
see the great mob stream on we watch the temples fall down 
upon him. That Roman soldier never moved from his post 
of duty, because he was a Roman soldier, and it was his 
part to stand there until the end, 

The great virtues which built this nation were founded 
on that sense of private and public obligation; and faithful 
to that ideal, our fathers set us an example and made us 
what we are; and-it is for us by organization as it shall be- 
eome necessary by association with our fellow citizens, by 
the creation of a sound body of publie thought, by keeping 
moving in our commonwealth a stream of pure and unpol- 
luted influence, and by a deep sense of responsibility to do 
our part to solve the problems of this hour; by thoughtful 


intelligence, and by strong organization we shall do our 


parts nobly. 
The final address of the evening was made by Frederick 


P. Fish who pointed out that the plans promulgated by the 
National Conference Board are not antagonistic or harmful 


to labor. 

The Fourth Session 
on Thursday morning was divided into four groups, or 
sections, each with a separate chairman, as follows: 

Group I. Employment Management.—Chairman, Hugo 
Franke, of the Slatersville (R. I.) Finishing Co. 

Group IT. Textile Exports——Chairman, John S. Law- 
renee, Lawrence & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Group IIE. Factory Safety and Sanitation.—Chairman, 
FE. B. Saunders, Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Group IV. Health Insurance and Old Age Pensions. 
Chairman Arthur H. Lowe, Treasurer Parkhill Manufac- 
turing Co., Fitehburg, Mass. 

The Fifth Session 
Fegan with the report of the committee on enlarging the 
seope of the association. After a brief introductory talk, 
Chairman Albert Green Dunean proposed the adoption of 
certain changes in.the constitution of the association. 
After some diseussion and amending, the constitution and 


‘ by-laws were changed to inelude the following: 

Article 4: Any firm or corporation actively engaged in 
manufacturing, bleaching, printing, or finishing of cotton, 
or any firm or corporation actively engaged in a business 
contributory to the cotton manufacturing industry, shall 


be eligible for sustaining membership. 
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Sustaining memberships must be approved by the Board 
of Government. 

The annual assessment for sustaining members shall! be 
at the rate of twenty-five cents for each one thousand dol- 
lars of yearly, payroll paid. by such. firm or corporation 
during the previous year in all its departments actively 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods or in contribu- 
‘tory industries; provided that no annual assessment shall 
be less than fifty or more than five hundred dollars. 
There shall be no initiation fee for sustaining members. 

The executive head of a firm or corporation, or any duly 
authorized representative thereof, shall represent its sus- 
taining membership in the Association, 

Sustaining members shall enjoy the full privileges of 
active members, and, in addition, shall be entitled to such 
direct service as the National Council may be able to render; 
as, for instance, the use of its office or offices and access to 
its statistical or other data, without the intervention of the 
Association, 

Article 16: The Board of Government may co-operate 
with the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in 
matters of national seope and importance through the Na- 
tional Council of American Cotton Manufacturers (com- 
posed of representatives of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and an equal number from this associa- 
tion), in such manner and to such an extent as it may from 
time to time determine to be for the best interests of the 
cotton manufacturing industry, and may delegate to the 
Council authority to act for this Association on such matters 
of national importance as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the Boards of Government of the constituent associations. 

The representatives of this Association in the National 
Council] shall be the seven following: The president of 
the Association (ex-officio), the last three living past presi- 
dents (ex officio), and three others elected by the Board of 
Government from the sustaining membership of the Asso- 
ciation. At the first election under this article, the Board 
of Government shall elect representatives to serve one, two, 
and three years, respectively. Thereafter one representative 
shall be elected each year to serve a term of three years. 

The Board of Government, from the moneys received as 
dues from sustaining members, may contribute to the Na- 
tional Council for the support of its work at such times and 
in such manner as may be deemed necessary or desirable by 
a majority of the Board of Government. And be it further 

Resolved, that certain articles in the Constitution be re- 
numbered as follows: 

Change Articles 4 to 14 inclusive to numbers 5 to 15 in- 
elusive, and change Articles 15 to 17 inclusive to numbers 
17 to 19 inelusive. 

Then followed the report of the committee on resolu- 


tions. After the adoption of the resolutions, the following 


officers were elected : 

President, Albert Farwell Bemis, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Russell B. Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
W. Frank Shove, Fall River, Mass. 

Directors, Philip Dana, Westbrook, Me.; Philip Y. 
DeNormandie, Boston, Mass.; W. B. MacColl, Pawtucket, 
R. I.; Herbert Lyman, Boston, Mass.; Alexander Make- 
peace, Fall River, Mass.; Thomas H. Rennie, Pell City, 
Ala.; John E. Rousmaniere, New York City; Charles L. 
Gilliland, Chester, Pa.; John Sullivan, New Bedford, Mass. 


The convention then adjourned. 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


PRODUCTS 
Underwear, Sweaters, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or French Welt, Mantles, 
Collarettes, Torques, Golf Caps, Hosiery 
Tops, Skirts, Borders, Corset Covers, 
Button Stays, Mittens, Bandages. 


FEATURES 

Rectangular Slots, Hardened at Bottom, 
Sectional Caps and Cam Rings, Hardened 
and Ground surfaces, Sensitive Take- 
Ups, Two Speed Drive, Dogless Attach- 
ment, Positive Pattern Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Protector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Electric Cloth Cutters. 


CHARACTERISTICS 

The characteristics of a knitting machine, 
like those of an individual, are determined 
by its origin and history; just as knowl- 
edge of the individual’s family, schooling, 
and early life are desirable for the forma- 
tion of an idea of his characteristics, so 
knowledge of the plant, personnel and 
ideals involved in the construction of the 
knitting machine are necessary for an un- 
derstanding of its merits. Investigate 
the origin of our knitting machinery. 


Mfg. Co. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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DYERS OF COLORS FAST To 
SUN AND BLEAGHING: 


N\ERGERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 


MAIN OFFICE 


GHESTER, PA. 


402 MORRIS BUILDING 746 INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
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Thirteenth Annual Knitting Convention 


The thirteenth annual convention and exhibition of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers was held from May 7th to 11th, inclusive, at the 
Exhibition Hall of the Commercial Museum in West Phil- 
adelphia. While this location was not quite as accessible 
from the down town hotel district as was the former meet- 
ing place, the hall was much larger, lighter, better venti- 
lated and in every other respect more suitable. 

Located almost in the shadow of the buildings of the 
University of Pennsylvania, founded long ago by Benjamin 
Franklin, perhaps no more fitting place could have been 
found to hold the annual reunion of the “Happy Family.” 

The only thing in which Philadelphia was lacking this 
year was the weather, but this was compensated for by 
substituting such attractions as the distinguished French 
visitors, Marshal Joffre and Premier Vivianni, who came 
out' to Franklin Field, adjoining the exhibition grounds, 
and many of the visitors availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to attend this inspiring and epoch marking event. 

The First Session 
of the convention was called to order on Tuesday morning 
at about 11 o’clock, in the lower end of machinery hall, by 
President P. C. Withers. Following a prayer by a local 
clergyman, the address of weleome was delivered by City 
Statistician E. J. Cattell, who substituted for Mayor Thom- 
as B. Smith on the program. 

Mr. Cattell needed no introduction to the knitters, most 
of whom had listened to his delightful addresses before. 
Under the spur of the patriotic inspiration of the present 
time, he excelled his former efforts. 

The response to this address of weleome came from 
Charles E. Leippe, a former president, who thanked Mr. 
Cattell on behalf of the association. An official welcome 
to the Commercial Museum adjoining was then given. This 
was followed by some routine business and committee re- 
ports. President Withers then introduced Joseph R. Grun- 
dy, who spoke on manufacturing and the national welfare, 
and traced the history of manufacturing from the early 
years of the nation down to the present to illustrate and 
prove the points made. 

After making some committee announcements, the ses- 
sion adjourned to have the usual executive sub-association 
meetings in the afternoon. 

The Second Session 
on Wednesday morning was late in beginning,,and when 
held it was decided to use the lecture room of the Commer- 
cial Museum adjoining, thus avoiding the confusion of the 
exhibition hall. The first address on the program was 
entitled : 
The Distributor 

by C. A. Jobes of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., who stated he was certain that many manufacturers 
of knit goods would like to eliminate the jobber and sell 
the retailer direct. 

The great message the manufacturers going direct to 
the retailer have been delivering for years is they were 
eutting out the middleman and saving his profit. The prop- 
osition seems so feasible on its face that apparently no one 
has ever really analyzed the case or tried to refute it. 


These manufacturers have, year in and year out, been 
advising the retail trade that they were the only people 
raising and improving quality and finished standards, and 
that all the jobber cared about was price and nothing else, 
Mr. Jobes continued, but on the contrary the honest facts 
are, that it is the jobber who has raised the standard and 
improved conditions. Off-hand, the statement that the 
fewer people there are handling an article, the cheaper it 
reaches the consumer, seems very reasonable, but it will 
not work out. 

There are three ways in which hosiery and underwear 
are distributed, Mr. Jobes pointed out: mill to consumer; 
mill, retailer, consumer; mill, jobber, retailer, consumer- 





P. C. Wrrueks, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT. 


The direct from mill to consumeer apparently should be the 
best—but it has been tried for twenty-five years and as no 
one following this idea has ever been ab‘e to build up a 
"large business on account of the enormous expense connected 
with it, this ean be passed at once. The other two ways 
ean be considered together. 

The Department of Commerce Report, issued in 1915, 
on the Hosiery lidustry brings out some startling facts. 
It shows for one thing the average selling expense of the 
nine Western seamless cotton and silk hosiery manufactur 
ers reported, was 22.86 per cent—this is more significant 
when you consider that collection expense and bad debts 
were not included in this, but were under the head of ad- 
ministrative expenses, which amounted to another 4.51 per 
cent. 

One large hosiery manufacturer selling the jobber has 
a total administrative and selling expense of only 3 per 
cent. 

This vast difference in expense shows up very clearly 
in the report of specified items from individual establish- 
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Full Automatic 


Hosiery Machines 


More than 29,000 in Successful Operation 


These new machines have made possible the success of new lines of 
extra fine gauge hose and half hose. 

Many leading mills of the country are now largely equipped with 
these new machines, and their absolutely successful operation has been 
demonstrated. 






Standard Gauge tae _ Extra Fine Gauge 
260-33" } 280-33" 





All parts easily accessible from I Write for particulars and samples 


front of machine. of work. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co., 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


NEW YORK OFFICE 350 BROADWAY 
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SomE oF THOSE PRESENT. 


Left to R ght: 
N. H. 
Chemical Co.; Paul F. Haddock, Southern 
Aniline and Chemical Co. 


Manager for A. 


ments, and may be secured in full at a nominal cost by 


app!ying to the Department. Other specifie points on cost 
figures were taken from this report by the speaker, who 
indicated that the pereentages are not figured quite the 
same in the Knit Underwear Report as they are in the 
Hosiery Report, but in actual dollars and cents it cost the 
manufacturer going direct .773 per dozen to sell the gar- 
ment, while the manufacturer doing business ex*lusively 
with the jobber got out with a total administrative and 
selling expense of only .281 per dozen. 

Therefore, the manufacturer dealing direct, instead of 
saving a retailer anything, is delivering more inferior mer- 
chandise than could be purchased for the same money from 
a jobber—first owing to the high selling expense; second, 
because the large line and great assortment of styles reduce 
the output and run up the overhead. 

Since the direct to the consumer idea has made pra‘ti- 
sally no headway in twenty-five years and in the two decades 
it has been in operation the mill-retailer-consumer method 
has been able to secure less than 35 per cent of the total 
hosiery and underwear business in the country, it would 
seem that the larger line a manufacturer makes and the 
closer to its source merchandise is split up in smal lots, 
the more expensive it is to the consumer, while the special- 
izing on a few numbers in each factory and the collection 
of similar lines in one hand and the moving of them for- 
ward in large groups as far as possible, so lessens the over- 
head on each individual item or unit, it really cheapens the 
price of an article to the consumer. 

The vital question is not how much goods ean be bought 
with a given amount, but how mueh net profit can be made, 
and the net profit depends not on the first cost of the mer- 
chandise, but entire'y on the turnover. On such staple lines 
as hosiery and underwear, a retailer could well afford to 
pay 10 per cent more for an article if by so doing he could 
inerease his turnover. 

Suppose a merchant uses sixty dozen of a hose in two 
months, which could be bought direct from the mill at 95 
eents or at $1.05 from the wholesale house. If he buys 
from the mill he has to get at least sixty dozen, but in 
buying them from a jobber he could get along with only ten 
dozen, which would give him five dozen for his forward 
stock and the same amount in reserve. Buying direct, the 
stock (sixty dozen) amounts to $57, and the total pur- 


ehases for the year (360 dozen) to $342. If these goods 





Alford of the Greenville (S. C.) Office of the Barber-Colman Co.; B. R. i 
‘ ul F. 1 Klipstein & Co.; and John L. Dabbs, Southern Manager for the Nat onal 





H. G. Carrell, Advertising Manager, Solvay Process Co.; W. B. Anderson of the Boston Office of the Barber-Colman Co. ; 


Dabbs of the Atlanta Office of the National Aniline & 


are sold at two for a quarter the year’s gross business on 





a 201% per cent cost of 
De- 
ducting the cost, $342, gives a net profit on the $57 invesi- 
ment of $90. 


In buying from a jobber the stock (ten dozen) would 


the item would amount to $540 
doing business on this would be $108—leaving $432. 


cost ($10.50, and the yearly purchase (360 dozen), $378. 
The selling price and the cost of doing business are the 
same, no matter how the goods were bought, so deducting 
$378 from $432 shows a net profit of $54. 
ently shows a loss of net profit on this particular transac- 


This appar- 


tion of $36. But outside of the reduction in overhead, in 
less freight, insurance, warehouse charges, interest, etc., 
this net profit of $54 was made on on!y $10.50, and it 
releases $46.50 of the capital to use in adding other lines 
and increasing assortments, which if merehandized in the 
same way and on the same basis would show a further 
profit of $239.22, or a total profit of $293.22 on $57. 

Service is the biggest word in the category of modern 
business, continued Mr. Jobes, and suecess in business is 
dependent upon distribution. The jobber who provides 
merebandise and service is up in the front rank and has 
been stronger in the last two years than he ever was before 
in his existence. 

The jobber must give quality and service. It is then 
he is of inestimable economic value as a distributor and 
when the big retailer of today knows lhe can depend upon 


the quality of the merchandise from the jobber, he will 


not hesitate one minute to use him, as the matter of his 
superior service must be conceded. 
The retailer in coneentrating his accounts to a few 


earefully selected wholesale houses greatly simplifies his 
bookkeeping. He makes two or three remittances a month 
against several hundred, if he was buying from manufae-- 
turers direct, and from this very condition he has the good 
will and assistance of his group of houses, who have an 
object in carrying him in dull periods, whereas, on the 
other hand the multiplicity of manufacturers having only a 
small account each, and not having any particular interest 
in the account, naturally think their bills should be paid, 
press the issue and the aggregate of such c!aims in times 
of depression makes it embarrassing for the retailer. 
More American Wool. 

The next address was by A. C. Bigelow, president of 
the Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association, who urged 
the growing of more American wool. 
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PATENTED MAR. 31, 1908 


FLATLOCK SEAM 


Endorsed by the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain 


Last March the United States Government issued specifications for underwear, as follows: 





& & & 


‘*All seams to be flat and double seamed except where FLATLOCK seam is used 
All stitching to be secure and strong, and not to ravel or pull out.” (Specifications 55U1A) 


The FLATLOCK Seam is absolutely flat—a perfect union of abutted cut edges. 


Any number of stitches in the Flatlock seam may be cut, but the seam itself 
will not rip nor ravel when pulled in either direction. 


Over 160 manufacturers in 
the United States, Great 
Britain and Canada are 
now using the Flatlock 
Seam either exclusively or 
for the more important 
seaming operations in the 
undergarments they make. 
In Great Britain 60 manu- 
facturers are Flatlock 
Seaming underwear for 
the Army and Navy. 





Copyright, 1917, by Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., N. Y. 


If the governments of these two great countries,. the United States and Great Britain, so thoroughly 
approve the use of Flatloek Seam on military underwear, is it not fair to claim that underwear with 
the Flatlock Seam will prove more satisfactory and therefore more salable to the civilian customer 
and hence more profitable to the manufacturer than underwear seamed by any other method ? 


2 WARVAOO UU. UAT 
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z Trade Mark e e ° e Trade Mark 3 
. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. : 
= | Home Office, 658 Broadway Cor. Bond St. = 
= NEW YORK 2 
= European Representative: Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Ltd., London, Eng. = 
= Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway, 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of = 
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A Few or THE Boosters. 
Left to Right: R. C. Aycock, President Aycock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburg, Tenn.; E. T. Switzer, General Superintendent of the 
: N. C.; D. L. Galbraith, Treas- 


foyle Company, Chester, Pa.; J. H. Separk, Sec. and Treas. of th 


urer and General Manager of the World’s Star Knitting Co., Bay City, Mich.; 


Stern, Ltd., London, Eng. 

At the econelusion of Mr. Bigelow’s remarks, President 
Withers made some extemporaneous remarks in lieu of any 
prepared address. He discussed the knit goods situation, 
paid a fitting tribute to the late Fred W. Simons, and 
called attention to the destruction of commodities due to 
war conditions. Following the remarks of the president 
came the reading of the 


Secretary’s Report 
by Secretary C. B. Carter, who said: 

Sinee presenting my report in your convention of 1916 
your Association has grown in numbers, which doubtless 
is the reward for extended service, and, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, has become the strongest and most 
active strict!y trade association in the United States. With 
the steady expansion of the work of the Association the 
cost of its maintenance has increased beyond the additions 
from membership fees and annual dues, to say nothing of 
the greater cost of help and supplies as one of the burdens 
which all of us are carrying as a direct result of the war. 
During the fiseal year just ended there has been a note- 
worthy improvement in the cooperation of active and 
associate members, to which may be attributed the improve- 
ment in the service of the executive office. 

Since we last assembled, your Association gathered 
information from the hosiery manufacturers of Pennsyl- 
vania which was made the basis of a petition for a lower 
compensation ‘insurance rating in Pennsylvania for such 
manufacturers, and a reduction in the rate amounting to 
approximately twenty-two per cent was procured—through 
cooperation—and your executive office is ready and willing 
to assist in similar work in other states, although some 
reductions have already been conceded to our members as a 
result of our work in Pennsylvania. 

Every effort has been made toward establishing an open- 
price exchange, but thus far there has been lacking that 
cooperation necessary for bringing the movement to a suc- 
cessful termination, due in a measure to the realization 
among manufacturers that to make such an institution a 
complete suecess would entail more detail than the average 
manufacturer cares to impose on the mill office. However, 
there is encouragement for the hope that hosiery manufac- 
turers in at least a few specific lines will unite in the 
project. The cost of maintaining an open-price exchange 
would not be excessive, particularly in view of the probable 
benefits. One of its effects would be the checking of 


A ber- 


Gray Manufactur ng Co., Gastonia, 
and P. J. Smith, of the New York office of Solomon 


unnecessary price cutting, and it should work toward a 
standardizing of sales and shipping terms. An open-price 
exchange can be successfully conducted only through the 
thorough and sincere cooperation of those entering into it. 

The Co!lection Department of your Association has 
materially broadened its field and its work, with the result 
that many long past-due accounts have been adjusted with- 
out cost to members or debtors, except, in a very few 
instances, when it became necessary to have the services 
of an attorney-at-law, involving a slight cost and unavoid- 
ably unpleasant notoriety for the debtor. 

During the fiscal year sectional meetings of knit goods 
manufacturers have been held, under the auspices of your 
Association, in Chieago, Asheville, N. C., and Albany, New 
York. There also have been division meetings in Phila- 
delphia each month for hosiery manufacturers of the city, 
and in Reading and Hamburg, Pa., for Pennsylvania 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. Bi-monthly meet- 
ings of the Philadelphia Sweater Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion also are held. In these meetings there has grown a 
strong sentiment in favor of selling on net terms only and 
f. o. b. point of shipment, and there has developed an 
insistent demand for a form of binding contract and a 
clause to be attached to orders and order acceptances under 
which the seller may cancel an unfilled part of an order or 
withhold shipments if the buyer has violated terms of sale 
in relation to any previous deivery against the order of 
which the clause in question has been made a part. These 
forms have been adopted in division meetings and are avail- 
able to members desiring to use them. I would respect- 
fully urge division meetings as frequently as possible in 
every knitting center, and if these be undertaken the gen- 
eral office will cheerfully assist in the work. 

These meetings are open to all members—visiting as 
and non-resident members always have 





we!] as resident 
been heartily welcomed, in the spirit that the Association is 
organized for the good of the knit goods industry at large 
in the United Statees. 

In anticipation of frequent important market move- 
ments following the entry of the United States into the 
European war, a weekly news letter service was inaugurated. 
Subscriptions to this service, experimental at the start, were 
sufficient in number to justify its continuance for one year, 
the cost for that period being ten dollars. Further contin- 
uance of the service will be contingent upon market con- 


ditions. 
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Revolving Needle Cylinder 
HOSIERY KNITTERS 


With Non-friction needles, and rock- 
ing sinkers, producing the finest 
quality fabric. 

Five Yarn Changer Fingers. 

High speed in straight knitting and 
extra high speed in reciprocating. 
Greatest range of stitch adjustment. 
Screw adjustmenton every adjustable 
part. 

Simple and convenient transfer. 


Perfect Plating. 
RIBBERS 


Single and double feed. 

With selvage welt, French welt, 
Striping, Splicing, and 
Dogless attachments. 
































Stationary and Re- [ 
volving Stopmotions. ty 


cies Machines 


From the coarsest to the-finest cut. 

Rib Machines, Plain and Automatic. 

Plain Machines, with Sinkers, with Two to 
Four-color Yarn Changers. 


H. BRINTON CO.,, Philadelphia 
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WORKERS FOR THE INDUSTRY. 
Left to Right: John H. Barnes, Supt. of the Marietta (Ga.) Knitting Co.; Howard L. Allen of the Chapman Manufacturing 


. P. Smith of Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia; George F. Bahan, Southern Representative for the 
Lawrence, Mass.; Walter F. Trickett, Supt. of the Groveville Millof Morris & Co. Inc., at Groveville, 


COTTON. 
The Directors’ Report 


which was then read by Secretary Carter follows in part. 

American capital, ingenuity and enterprise have im- 
proved one of the difficulties to the suecessful operation of 
our factories during the first year and a half of the war, 
chemists backed by fearless men having provided dyestuffs, 
and we have the assurance of one of these men that the 
American dye industry has been successfully established. 

This achievement is no less noteworthy than the strides 
that have been made in the knitting industry, which, ac- 
cording to an official report of about two years ago, was in 
a deplorable state, as many of them were operating at a 
loss, but since war was declared, taking care of heavily 
increased domestic consumption, the knit goods manufac- 
turers of the United States exported of their products 
merchandise to the value of nearly $23,000,000, which was 
an increase of $20,000,000 over the year 1913. This in 
itself is testimony of the enterprise of knitting manufac- 
turers, who, however, may have been stimulated to greater 
things by the fact that last year we imported only $771,895 
worth of knit goods, as against more than three and one- 
half million dollars’ worth in 1913. Today we are being 
called upon by our government for larger quantities of 
supplies for military purposes than ever were required in 
the history of this country, and I believe our industry will 
not fal! short of the expectations of the extreme optimist 
when we are confronted with the demands for hosiery and 
knitted garments for the army and the navy. 

But knitting for the United States Government and for 
the peoples of this and other countries has imposed a num- 
ber of problems, two of which relate to help and needles. 
There is a serious searcity of both, as is fully shown in 
reports from manufacturers to your Association and ap- 
peals for relief. 

Your Association, through personal visit and corre- 
spondence, has appealed to the National Government to 
take such steps as might tend to release needles held in 
foreign ports for shipment to this country, and has re- 
ceived most courteous attention. The present tension 
therefore cannot be ascribed to indifference on the part of 
the Government or your Association. 

The Government believes in organization. When, re- 
cently, just prior to the memorable declaration of war, the 
Advisory Committee of the Council for National Defense 
took under consideration plans for mobilizing the industrial 
resources of the country, the Department of Commerce 
favored your organization by asking that it suggest the 
names of persons who would act as a committee to represent 


Co., Boston; 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
N. J.; and J. B. Shaw, of 


the entire hosiery and underwear industry in the plans for- 
mulated by the Council for National Defense. Through a 
referendum vote of your Officers, Board of Directors and 
the Advisory Board, the following were named to consti- 
tute that committee: Charles E, Leippe, Reading (Pa.) 
Knitting Mills, Chairman; Garnett Andrews, Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., and D. L. Galbraith, World’s 
Star Knitting Company, Bay City, Michigan, with the 
president of your Association an ex-officio member. 

Your Directors have learned through the executive office 
of your Association of strained relations between many 
manufacturers and their customers, due to non-deliveries 
and the withholding of payments for shipments made, as a 
weapon for forcing deliveries in comp'etion of orders. 
While these are matters which can be adjusted only by the 
parties to the controversies, your Directors would respect- 
fully recommend action for promoting harmony as between 
manufacturer and distributor. This properly might be left 
to the session of Thursday forenoon in this hall, when we 
are promised an address by a commercial] attorney on 
“Taking and Filling an Order,” a-subject in which all of us 
are interested and one which should appeeal to our friends 
the merchants. 

The report of the nominating committee was then called 
for and the following 


Officers Were Elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, P. C. Withers, Illinois Knitting Mills Mt, 
Vernon, IIl:; first vice-president, Edward Blood, Sr., John 
Blood & Bro., Philadelphia; second vice-president, C. H. 
Johnston, Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills; secretary, C. 
B. Carter, Philadelphia; treasurer, Robert C. Blood, John 
Blood & Co., Philadelphia. 

Board of Directors: Joseph Feldenheimer, Roxford 
Knitting Co., Philadelphia; Eugene West, West Bros., Sy- 
racuse N. Y., and R. A. Seott, Peerless Knitting Mills, 
3oston. . 

Followihg the election of officers, several other items 
of new business were taken up and discussed, and then John 
S. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Co., Boston, presented his 
address on 

American Knit Goods in Foreign Markets, 
and said in part: 

Up to four years ago our office mai!, which brought with 
it other than a United States two-cent stamp was a curiosity. 
Today’s mail brings from all over the world inviting oppor- 
tunities to introduce knit goods produets in foreign coun- 
thies, an opportunity never before offered our industry. 
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No RENEWALS 


No Splinters 
No Seconds 
No Electrical Apparatus 


No High Pressure Steam 









labor 






Can be operated by boys 
or girls 


Reduces the payroll 
_ Increases production 


Requires only from 5 to 
10 Ibs. steam pressure. 





One THREE-IN-ONE form can be used for three sizes. 
Sold outright and not on royalty 


.Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Company 


Manufacturers of THREE-IN-ONE Adjustable Metal Hosiery Forms. 


U. S. Patents 1221394 and 1221395 


1215 Filbert Street, 


TH 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging | 


and Shell Stitch Machines 


Our Class 60 Machines 
| For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duce the strongest seams with the greatest economy. 
i USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
| USE STYLE 60HD for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
| USE STYLE 17B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 

STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


| 467 Broadway, New York, 815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago | 


Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1019 E. Sebimere Se... Baltimore, Md. 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts. 





BOSS avon 


It will make the neat- 
est, most uniform and 
most perfect work, and 
is the most profitable of | 
any knitter on the mar- | 
ket. 


It has the simplest 
Automatic Splicer in the | 
world and never causes | 
trouble. All parts are | 
interchangeable. Com- jj 
pact and strongly built. } 
Runs easily and breaks jf 
very few needles, seldom jj 
if ever requiring re- jj 
pairs. 

So simple that an un- ff 
skilled operator can jj 
learn to run it in aff 
day. | 


Ths Boss Knitter | 
means more production 
for the money than any 
other machine. Investi- | 
gate. 

Send for 
Particulars 


BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 
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ALL Sections REPRESENTED. 


Left to Right: J. H. Wilson, Sec. and Treas., Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga.: 


James Strang of the Saco-Lowell Shops. Boston: 


Charles E. Leippe of the Reading (Pa.) Knitting Mills; Edwin C.Scott ,Consulting Chemist for the Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
and J. R. Pfe fer, Sales Manager, The Electro Chemical Co.. Dayton, Ohio. 


The knit goods industry employs over 150,000 persons. 
It has a eapital investment of, over $215,000,000, in over 
1600 faetories, giving a total annual production in 1914 
of over $250,000,000. 

Before the war about 2 per cent of the American knit 
goods production was imported and 1 per cent exported. 
Since the war imports of knit goods have dropped to about 
half of 1 per cent of the domestie production, and exports 
have increased to almost 9 per cent, a net change in two 
vears of over 10 per cent of the American production. No 
wonder we are enjoying prosperity and are disturbed over 
the future of exports and imports. 

Exports of knit goods from Europe have greatly de- 
creased. The Central Powers were the principal knit goods 
export factors of the world, and merchants who had thus 
lost their sourees of supply have turned to the United States, 
at first for sweaters and warm c'othing, later for lighter 
weight knit goods, especially hosiery, which in early 1915 
was selling here at the lowest price for years. This business 
eame to us, was thrown at us. Some of us refused it, 
dodged it and misused it. We now have come to realize its 
importance, and with intelligence seek to hold at least a 
part of that which has come to us. 

Wholesale production is typically American and ean 
only be successfully operated by selling the goods after 
they. are made, or at least after the mill is completely laid 
out. This is in striet contrast to the foreign methods, where 
orders are secured before production. This American meth- 
od must be maintained to make it possible to compete with 
other nations. The introduction of merchandise under condi- 
tions requires better and more intelligent salesmanship for 
the markets of Buenos Aires or Capetown than Chicago and 
San Francisco. We ean only secure or hold foreign trade by 
more intelligent selling effort than is required in the United 
States or Canada. A demand for our goods must be created, 
and conditions are now ripe for so doing. Order taking is 
pleasant, but the intelligent creation of demand for Ameri- 
ean products is now necessary. 

We shall only hold that export business which we deserve. 
We cannot inerease our costs, shorten our hours of labor, 
increase taxes and legislation and compete with those who 
after the war will be more efficient, active, and conduct their 
business with the full support Of their government in col- 
lective bargaining, in the making of treaties, etc. 

Tt will be a long time before old trade routes will again 
be established, and they will never be quite the same. The 
more perfect our export organization and equipment, the 


greater will be the difficulty of re-establishing these old 
routes, and during the period of reconstruction the exporting 
of our surplus products is sure to be vital!y important. 
Sales are not always the result of price, but of quality, sales- 
manship, introduction, ingenuity of design, and often the 
fact that goods come from some distant country. 

Any one seeking to make a success of exporting must 
accept three fundamental principles: 

1. In developing a foreign market the exporter must 
exercise the same marketing skill he would employ in devel- 
oping the most diffieult domestic market. ‘This means that 
he must make all possible allowance for difference in mer- 
chandise standards, in business methods, and must remember 
that the difficulties in satisfying the customer and the diffi- 
culties in making the adjustments of dissatisfaction increase 
approximately with the square of the distance separating 
the market from the mill. ' 

He must be ready to sample and make what the foreign 
markets want. He may later be able to show the desirabil- 
ity of his standards over those of other nations from whom 
goods were formerly bought, but before forcing his stand- 
ards he must accept what the market demands and be liberal 
in his samples and have confidence in his merchandise. 

2. The exporter must realize that he has assumed grave 
responsibility to preserve not only his individual! reputation, 
but the national reputation as well. The preservation of 
this reputation involves not merely honesty in transaction, 
but also a scrupulous regard for the implied obligations, 
such as continuity in the conduct of business. 

He must learn to reserve a certain quantity of goods for 
each market. The offering of merchandise at his conve- 
nience when there is a surplus, regardless of the price, is 
of little avai! in the development of foreign markets. 

In our experience knit goods are slow in introduction. 
If a foreign wholesale house is interested in a line, it buys 
but a little; if the line sells, it relies upon buying more, and 
it expects its reorders filled as required. The goods are 
known by style or by trade-mark, and when introduced in 
this manner are called for by so many different peoples 
throughout the world that a line once introduced continues 
to sell, and is more likely to be injured by the producer, 
than by the foreign distributor, as is the case of well adver- 
tised lines in the United States. 

3. The exporter must adopt and rigidly adhere to an 
intelligent price policy in his dealings with foreign markets. 
He must learn to name the necessary prices to buy and hold 
markets. Otherwise it would be easy for the foreigner to 
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undersell him in one market after the other, should he be 
unwilling to fight. Of course, the time may come when a 
market must be abandoned, but the abandonment of a mar- 
ket should be deliberate, after thorough study, and not 
neglected, as is so often the case. Remember that our com- 
petitors in foreign lands make their mistakes. We may 
secure markets through their stupidity, although in the past 
we have been by far the most guilty. 

Those who do not accept these three principles in export 
trade are only injuring those who are really seeking to bet- 
ter themselves and their industry, and I trust they wil] not 
attempt to solicit foreign business. 

Thanks to our active banking industry, we are now able 
to secure fair eredit information, and this information is 
being constantly improved, so as to permit the extending of 
such credit as the dignity of the purchaser is entitled to. 
At the end of this war the country should be one of the 
richest countries in the world and be better able to extend 
such credits as will facilitate the distribution of its mer- 
chandise. 

It is remarkable that an industry in which there is so 
little standardization as the knit goods should be able to 
distribute its produets so easily and economically. Market- 
ing lends itself most admirably to co-operation, and needless 
competition may be decreased ; the cost of marketing may be 
reduced; orders may be distributed as to permit of whole- 
sale production ; the creating of demands for American goods 
and American methods might be most effectively handled. 
It is wasteful that knit goods exporters should compete 
among each other and that the business available should be 
split into small orders at high cost. They should compete 
as a unit against England, France, Germany, Russia, who 
contemplate the encouragement of combination and alliance. 

If one man owned the knit goods industry of the United 
States I am sure we would have warehouses and offices in 
many foreign countries, where needs of the trade would be 
studied, new uses for knit goods created and a service stock 
kept to assist in introducing -imerican fabrics, and we 
should be securing more than $20,000,000 of business. 

I am encouraged to find that most of us admit that we 
know very little of exporting knit goods; that education is 
needed in production, in distribution and in management. 
In addition, executive officers must cultivate the habit of 
travel and our Government learn to negotiate tariffs and 

‘regulations not unfavorable to American products. 

This is not an impossible task. As soon, and only as 

soon, as we grasp the main ideas of a world’s market and 


accept the necessary principles and sacrifices, shall we 
achieve results. 

This address closed the session, the afternoon and eve- 
ning being devoted to executive sub-sessions and attending 
the machinery exhibit. 

The Thursday Morning Session 
was opened by an address on taking and filling orders by 
Robert J. Byron, of Byron, Longbottom and Pape, who 
said in part: 

This the Thirteenth Annual Convention and Exhibition 
of the National Assciation of Hosiery. and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers is a most remarkable one, not only because this 
exhibition is the greatest of its kind ever held in this country, 
but also because it is being held at a time when patriotism 
and business are working together, hand in hand, as well 
for the protection of our home, our country and native land, 
and the vindication of the rights of all mankind to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, as for the perpetuation 
of that Government, which the immortal Lincoln apostro- 
phized, at Gettysburg, when, over the graves of those who 
died that this nation might live, he urged the living to re- 
solve that this nation and this government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth, 

Today we are unhappily engaged in the preliminaries of 
a great war which for nearly three years has convulsed the 
world, destroyed millions of lives and billions of property. 
Not yet do we know or realize, nor can we foresee or count, 
the supreme sacrifices we all may be called upon to make 
in upbuilding our rights as men and asserting our honor as 
a sovereign nation; but until that time comes let us all con- 
scientiously and steadfastly devote our lives, our property 
and our business talents, to the assertion and advancement 
of the cause of liberty throughout the world, so that in the 
fullness of time, when the bloody conflict is over, and the 
nations of the earth again walk in the paths of peace all 
men shall know that the hosiery and underwear manufac- 
turers of the United States as true captains of the industria! 
forces cooperating and working with them did their duty, 
not only in helping to destroy intolerant autocracy and 
savage militarism, but also in assisting to restore to the 
erushed and downtrodden peoples of the earth the joys of 
peace and the enlightenment of true democracy. 

To this end you must as men, and as manufac- 
turers devote all your energies, and this can best be done, 
to paraphrase a common expression, by “knitting socks and 
shirts for soldiers.” soldiers of war as well as soldiers of 
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peace—for the men and women who give to the Nation their 
sons, their brothers and their husbands, who give their all, 
whether much or little, are doing their duty with as much 
heroism as the soldiers who unflinchingly face shot and shell 
on the field of battle. These soldiers of war and of peace 
are the ones for whom you as manufacturers must provide 
by manufacturing and furnishing your products at prices 
which are fair and reasonable as well for you as for them. 

The question therefore must be taken up and handled 
like any other business proposition, not in a hysterical 
state of so-called patriotism, which believes in raising the 
flag of our country every morning as well as the price of 
everything handled by them, but dispassionately, and in 
a sane, sensible manner, for upon no other basis can a man- 
ufacturing business be carried on. 

First of all your plants ought to be inspected and where 
defects are apparent or repairs needed the same ought to 
be remedied or made at once in order that your manufac- 
turing operations may produce the maximum of product 
with the minimum of expense. 

Raw materials must be purchased not only for the pres- 
ent but for the future, with due regard to changing market 
conditions. 

Labor must be employed and paid wages, which, in view 
of the rapidly increasing cost of living, must be at a rate 
per piece or per diem which will keep the worker satisfied. 
Women must be trained to take the place of men, so that 
the man-foree of the Nation when mobilized may be de- 
voted to intensive warfare and the women-force to indus- 
trial emergencies. 

Goods must be manufactured with as little waste of 
labor and materials as business efficiency permits. 

The finished product must be marketed not at a loss, for 
that is not patriotism but idiotism, but at a price which 
will enable the manufacturer to meet his bills and leave 
for himself a reasonable profit; neither must the price be 
made extortionate, for that is near treason, taking advantage 
of the sufferings of all in the sacred name of patriotism. 

Bills must be promptly paid when due by manufacturer 
and dealer alike, not only for the protection of the manu- 
facturer but also for the safety of the dealer because unless 
the worker be paid his wages by the manufacturer, the 
worker will not have the money to purchase his needs from 
the dealer. In other words, fairness and decency must be 
observed during this great war; and woe unto the man who 
takes advantage of his brother in this hour of national 
peril. 

The wheels of industry must be kept turning, not 8 hours 
daily, but if possible, for the whole 24, for by no other means 
can success crown your efforts. 

These things must be done by you not merely for the 
profit you hope to honestly earn for yourselves, not only 
for the money which manufacturing puts into circulation, 
enabling those who labor for you to purchase and enjoy 
the comforts and necessities of life but also because your 
doing these things is a patriotic duty which you owe to your 
fellow countrymen in this our beloved country and also to 
the countless millions forming the population of the Nation 
and armies of the world who are fighting side by side with 
us, under the banner of liberty, the Star Spangled Banner. 

With these thoughts and sentiments, let us address our- 
selves to certain vital phases of the manufacturing business, 
viz., taking and filling orders. 
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Let me urge upon you by way of caution, the observance 


of one of the fundamental rules of business, frequently 
overlooked to the ultimate ruination of many worthy manu- 
facturers, viz., never to sell a dollor’s worth of merchandise 
to any one, no matter what the profit may appear to be, 
unless you would lend the same dealer the amount of the 
bill in eash if he wanted to borrow same, for the very 
simple reason that money represents the cost of manufac- 
turing and therefore in substance and effect merchandise 
and money are the same. 

When opening an account, investigate your dealer with 
sare, otherwise you will repent at leisure, for the profit on a 
turned down order never equals the amount of a lost aec- 
count. 

Require your salesmen when taking orders to use a mani- 
fold order book, printed form preferred, with conditions of 
acceptance printed thereon; the terms to be inserted therein, 
then signed by dealer, and sent, subject to acceptance, to 
the home office: the purpose being two-fold,—first, to make 
the place where the contract is entered into the Home Office, 





Lert To Rigut, THomas W. PritcHarp, SALES MANAGER, 

AND E. D. KINGSLEY, PRESIDENT, ELECTRO BLEACH- 
mnG Gas Co., New York. 
thus fixing the rights of the parties, which are governed by 
the laws of the state where the contract is made; and secondly, 
to enable the Home Office to investigate and decide whether 
or not to make the sale on the terms offered. If aceepted, 
one copy of the accepted order should be returned to the 
dealer and the other retained; or else a formal acceptance 
shou!d be sent to the dealer with the conditions of accept- 
ance noted thereon. 

These remarks may seem to be unnecessary, but it must 
be remembered that in these days most manufacturing busi- 
ness is carried on by corporations; further that eorpora- 
tions doing business in states, other than the state in which 
they are incorporated, must register in such states, and thus 
subject themselves to payment of taxes, filing reports, ete.; 
therefore the importance of doing business and making con- 
tracts in the state in which the corporation really does busi- 
ness is manifest. 

It is a good rule to do as much business as possible, but 
manufacturers ought to try to keep out of court until some- 
one else’s raseality forces them to take action for their 
protection. There is no sense in pushing oneself into 
trouble. 

Be careful when taking orders to have the terms of 
acceptance reduced to writing and clearly understood, other- 
wise the lawyers will get you “somewhere in court.” 
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Realizing the trials and tribulations of the members of 
the Association, the able and efficient secretary of your 
Association recently instructed me to prepare a form of 
notice, to be printed or rubber stamped on orders and ac- 
ceptances, so as to protect the members as much as possible, 
especially as trade experience of late months has been show- 
ing that there is pressing need for protection against cer- 
tain unfair dealers, who because of the inability of manu- 
facturers to make deliveries owing to unavoidable contin- 
gencies, labor troubles, shortage of materia!s, abnormal mar- 
ket conditions, transportation delays, ete., have withheld 
payment for shipments made them and on being pressed for 
payment have taken advantage of such conditions and rely- 
ing on the rising market have made counterclaims for dam- 
ages for non-shipments in amounts exceeding the balances 
due by them. This is a practice which ought to be stamped 
out at once, and no dealer taking unfair advantage of any 
manufacturer ought to be sold a dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise even for cash. 

The members of this association are urged to use this 
form, beeause by doing so unscrupulous dealers will be held 
within reasonable bounds and made to act in a self-respect- 
ing manner towards himself and in a fair and just way tow- 
ard the manufacturers with whom he deals. 

Criticism may be made by the captious that these terms 
are too restrictive. The answer to this is that manufac- 
turers are in business to make hosiery and underwear, not 
law suits, and that no manufacturer will deliberately injure 
his trade by trying to hold up a dealer without just cause or 
reason. 

This form is not overly lengthy, yet is sufficiently spe- 
cifie to protect the manufacturer, without being unduly severe 
on the dealer. Its use will prove of value in bettering trade 
conditions, improving the general morals of the dealers, and 
giving confidence to manufacturers and dealers in trading 
with each other. 

To be plain spoken, no manufacturer while a member of 
this association ought to be permitted to take unfair ad- 
vantage of a dealer, and no dealer ought to be sold a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods who, while war is in progress, deliber- 
ately seeks to take advantage of the manufacturer, who is 
trying to help him supply the needs of the public at reason- 
able prices, notwithstanding changing market conditions. 

Be careful to have the price, terms of payment, and 
details of shipment agreed on. 

As to price, be reasonable, consistent with business safe- 
ty, but “safety first” is a rule as important to be observed in 
selling goods as crossing a crowded thoroughfare. “Watch 
your step” and “stop, look and listen” are signboards which 
point the way to financial success or ruin. Be reasonable, 
but be safe. 

With regard to terms, be careful to specify clearly, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding. More law suits 
result from ambiguous or confused terms than can be real- 
ized. It may sound radical but in making terms allow no 
discounts. Sell your goods on such time and with such 
dating as you see fit, but the less time you allow for pay- 
ment, and the closer price you make to the dealer the better 
both will be off in the end. Long time breeds trouble, and 


discounts are an abomination; for while one class of dealers 
will seek to obtain the benefit of discount another elass will 
delay payments, only to deduct discounts after the expira- 
tion of the time set for payment, thus creating disputes 
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which are as harmful to the persons involved as to the trade 
at large. 

Discounts are supposed to be rewards to encourage 
prompt payment of bills, but actua'ly are percentages added 
to the selling price as a bait to catch the unwary, or else 
are penalties for non-payment on time. From either stand- 
point the allowance of discount is unwholesome, and fur- 
nishes a breeding ground for business trouble. Fix a reas- 
onable time for payment, during which no interest is charged 
against the dealer, but after that time expires charge inter- 
est at the established rate in the state where the purchase is 
made. Manufacturers have no right to deceive the dealers 
by allowing so-ca!led discounts, which are only added per- 
centages, or to penalize them for non-payment in any 
amount higher than legal interest for the time during which 
the bill remains over due. 

Concerning shipments, insist on all details in writing, 
being careful to stipulate that delivery shall be made f. o..b. 
mills, with bill of lading in dealer’s name, the purpose being 
to rid the manufacturer of all responsibility for delay, fire, 
theft or damage while in transportation. If necessary to 
prepay freight, do so, but stipulate for delivery at mills. 
Never stipulate for cartage to the dealer’s door, unless you 
are really looking for trouble, for the simple reason that 
then the earter is your agent, not the dealer’s and if any- 
thing happens to the goods while in transportation or cart- 
age, you lose. 

Do business clean; sell right, allow no discounts, fix 
reasonable time for payment, stipulate for delivery to trans- 
portation company for the dealer at your mills, and don’t 
agree to deliver to the dealer’s door. 

To some the discussion of business methods may seem 
dry and uninteresting, but practical pointers on vital sub- 
jects ought to furnish food for thought and facts for guid- 
ance in transactions involving the actual] necessities of life. 
Hosiery and underwear are products which we all must 
have, no matter what the cost, and the manufacturers, mem- 
bers of this association, who use eare in carrying on their 
business, who manufacture fairly, sell sanely, and make a 
legitimate profit, are doing more good to the world in which 
they live than some braggarts who are preaching patriotism 
from the house-tops but who in their every day lives are 
contradicting by their actions the words they so glibly utter 
for the guidance of others. 

The war of today and of the future must be won not 
only by the soldiers of war but by the soldiers of peace, 
the industrial manufacturers and workers, for they who are 
working away back from the trenches are the ones which 
make possible the victories of the soldier. They are the life 
blood and sustenance of the army, and are to be no less 
regarded than they who fight and die that their country may 
live. 

In conclusion let me urge upon you the importance of 
fair play between manufacturer and dealer; do unto others 
as you would they should do unto you; never forgetting 
that honesty is the best policy; that the pure principles of 
faith and truth on which this nation was founded are as 
virile today as when our forefathers in unbreakable bonds 
of self-sacrificing patriotism, pledged themselves to the crea- 
tion, which, thank God, has grown until today it is the great- 
est on the face of the earth,—forefathers who fought and 
died for us, the perfume of whose heroic deeds ascended to 
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heaven from their dead and dying forms on many a blood 
stained battlefield, like incense rising from censers swung 
by angelic hands before sacrificial altars; forefathers, who 
are today looking down from heaven upon their descendants, 
who in this present war will as heroically give up their lives, 
as they did, for the uplift of mankind and for the coming 
of that day when all nations of the earth shall be joined to- 
gether in one great Brotherhood of Man, realizing, believing 
in, and being governed by the Fatherhood of God. 


The next address on the program was on 


Trade Acceptances 

by J. H. Tregoe of the National Association of Credit Men, 
who said in part: . 

An indictment has been found in the court of commercial 
credits against the open account system for aiding and 
abetting the expensive and petty evils that have arisen in 
our commercial system. We do not know that a trial jury 
would unanimously sustain the indictment but none the less 
sufficient evidence has been presented to justify it. It is 
but natural to inquire how it happens that in the United 
States, of all the leading commercial nations in the world, 
the open account system prevails and we cannot appraise 
the system properly and fix upon its place in our present 
commercial affairs until its beginnings have been traced and 
the eonditions reckoned with that made it so prominent a 


eredit instrument. 
As happens so frequently the open account system re- 
sulted from following the lines of least resistance and such 


a custom exacts eventually a heavy toll. Following the re- 


construction period immediately after the war for the sup- 
pression of slavery, and when the rails had been thrown 
across the continent binding together the extreme East and 
West, our abilities as a nation to produce and distribute 
exceeded our abilities to finance commercial transactions 
and thus it happened that the distributor of merchandise 
was to a greater or less extent a banker. 

The credit terms in those days were very long. They 
would at the present time be considered absurd or impos- 
sible, but nevertheless they prevailed, and even though the 
transaction were converted into a liquid credit instrument, 
yet the time for which such instrument were to run would 
make it unavailing for banking purposes, and as a matter 
of fact the facilities of the bank to loan for commercial 
purposes were far too limited. Thus the open account was 
the customary commercial transaction, just as convenient as 


a credit instrument as the note or draft. When the open 


account had fastened itself upon trade and become a custom, 
it was recognized as a feature of selling terms and is there- 
fore diffieult to unseat. The National Banking Act gave no 
recognition to commercial self liquidating eredit instru- 
ments. It was an emergency measure passed at a time of 
great stress in nationa! affairs, and yet under this act busi- 
ness plodded through many years and paid a heavy cost 
for its inflexibility and insufficiency. 

Incident to the open account came the Cash Premium 
System for the purpose of inducing the payment of a mer- 
chandise transaction within a brief period from the date 
of shipment. Through the upbuilding of a Commercial 
Credit System domestic commerce expanded, a!so banking 
facilities, and after passing through several distressing and 
expensive experiences and recognizing a very general de- 
mand for a more flexible and sufficient banking system, there 
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was eventually passed the Federal Reserve Act. This Act, 
for the first time in our industrial history, recognized self 
liquidating commercial paper as a national asset and out of 
it grew a form of commercial paper that would be accept- 
able for rediscount at the Federal Reserve Banks that could 
be bought by these banks in the open market, and which for 
specific reasons has been called the Trade Acceptance. 

Analyzing the open account system, we must in fairness 
recognize that it has aided and abetted expensive and petty 
little evils which have grown to be very serious and opposed 
to the very very highest standards and ideals in commercial 
practices. Narrating a few, would say they are the lack of 
proper respect for sales terms, leading to delays and uncer- 
tainty and to practices that have greatly added to our bad 
debt waste. 

The returned goods evil encouraged by the disposition of 
a buyer at the close of a season or maturity of an account to 
return merchandise for the satisfaction of a debt without 
regard for the sales agreement and the nature of the pur- 
chase. 

The evils of the Cash Premium System that cannot be 
dilated upon as they are so obvious to all commercial credit 
grantors. 

The pledging and transferring of accounts direct or 
construetive notice to creditors, a form of financing that 
has acquired large proportions for the reason that the open 
account is a rigid eredit instrument, non-negotiable in char- 
acter and available for financing only when pledged or 
transferred with all of its equities. 

Need we produce further evidence to sustain the indict- 
ment found against the open account system as a form of 
eredit and whose evils and defects a self-liquidating credit 
instrument should correct. Reeognizing the fairness of 
these charges, the facilities allowed us abundantly by the 
Federal Reserve Act and the support pledged by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, is it not strange that the open account 
system should be uneondemned by universal asset and recog- 
nition given to a credit instrument of greater facilities and 
that will aid our domestic commerce without the risk of over- 
extension. 

The interrogation mark with credit grantors at present 
is: “What are the benefits of Trade Acceptances and how 
ean our buyers be induced to give them?” Reversing the 
charges above pronounced against the open account system, 
is it not reasonable to believe that the Trade Acceptance 
will give to the sellers of merchandise the following ad- 
vantages and protection. 

A better respect for the terms and conditions of the sales 
control. 

A decrease in the return goods evil. 

A better control of the Cash Discount Premium and its 
allowance only when earned. 

A decrease of necessities, fancied or real, for the pledg- 
ing and sale of accounts receivable without direct or con- 
structive notice to creditors. 

A closer relation between the buyers and sellers of mer- 
chandise. 

The building up of a reserve should stress arise at any 
time when banking facilities for one-name paper might be 
contracted, and at rates of discount preferential to the rates 
that have been or will be granted for the rediscounting of 
single name paper. 

To the buyer we can say that it encourages greater care 
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in the buying of merchandise, se that contracts will be en- 
tered into that may be eared for and comfortably within the 
period of the sales terms. That it provides a form of 
paper, which when paid promptly, will give to the buyer a 
good standing with his bank, for it will be customary to 
exchange the Trade Acceptance coincident with the delivery 
and receipt of the merchandise, and thus the bank will know 
when Trade Acceptances are paid; that the buyer is meeting 
promptly the sales terms; that it establishes a closer rela- 
tionship between the buyer and seller; that it will reduce 
the bad debt waste, thus decreasing one of the overhead 
expenses of the manufacture and wholesale business, the 
benefits of which would accrue to the buyer in lower prices; 
that it will protect the merchant against forms of competi- 
tion which are difficult to meet, for naturally the Trade Ac- 
ceptance will embody advantages in prices and values that 
cannot be availed of where the Trade Acceptances are not 
given, and such an attitude will prevail with the merchant 
who is not devoting proper respect to his paying reputation 
and may not be honestly disposed. 

Finally, there is every reason in our sincere belief, why 
the Trade Acceptance should be encouraged by manufactur- 
ers and wholesale merchants, and that it is doing injustice 
to the subject for any distributor of merchandise to feel 
that the system is not applicable to his business. It will 
mean united effort and just as time and discount terms are 
fixed, so in the same fashion should Trade Acceptances be 
made a part of the sales contract. Confidence will win out 
in this important game, and may we say that at no period in 
our history is it so necessary that in an exchange for mer- 
chandise there should be given self liquidating credit instru- 
ments, for no one ean tell what the floatation of the large 
public loans might require of our banking facilities, and it 
is an assurance and a protection for every grantor of com- 
mercial credit to have in his portfolio a secondary reserve 
that will be found available and perhaps life saving, if 
stress should happen and our banking power for commercial 
transactions were abridged. 

The final address on the program was on “Selling Prob- 
lems” by J. P. Quinlan of New York. Mr. Quinlan dis- 
cussed the work and value of a selling.agent in an interesting 
manner and his remarks met with hearty applause. 

Following the address by Mr. Quinlan, a number of 
resolutions were reported and adopted the convention ad- 
journed. 

Banquet and Vaudeville. 

Thursday night at 6 o’clock the exhibition hall was closed 
and exhibitors and guests as well as members of the asso- 
ciation attended a banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford. Here 
the grand ball room had been tastefully decorated and an 
orchestra concealed on the stage behind palms and other 
growing plants. Small tables scattered over the room ac- 
commodated the multitude while a very satisfying menu 
was served. 

Following the banquet, all hands made their way to 
Keith’s theatre where they were entertained by the vaudeville 
artists and some special “stunts.” 

The machinery exhibit a brief description of which 
follows, was kept open all day Friday and the general con- 
census of opinion seemed to point to good sales of yarns 
and equipment at prices and in quantities never before 


equaled. 
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The Machinery Exhibit. 

The machinery exhibit this year was larger and more 
complete than at any previous meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 

The hall was much larger and allowed more space to 
the individua! exhibitor as well as being equipped with bet- 
ter lighting facilities for the exhibits in place. While there 
was some delay in the placing of signs and the decorating 
of some of the booths, this matter will doubtless be overcome 
at the next year’s convention. 

There was a great deal of additional space in the hall 
that was still unused, and which will doubtless be better 
and more fully oceupied another year, now that exhibitors 
realize how much space they have at their disposal. 

Also, the instal!ation of a suitable dining room and 
restaurant in connection with the show and on the same 
floor, makes it very much more convenient for the members 
and it was well patronized by the exhibitors and their 
visitors. 

In spite of the many warnings sent out by Secretary 
C, B. Carter urging all exhibits to be ready and in place by 
Saturday, May, 5, the opening on Monday morning found 
a number that were just being placed, and this caused more 
or less noise and disorder during the early part of that day. 





Kaui MANUFACTURING Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


However, the members and guests began to arrive, and 
with the almost numberless workmen that were available, 
the hall quickly took on a finished appearance. 

Secretary Carter is to be congratulated on the unique 
decorative effects, which were of an Egyptian order, the 
spaces between the bays being filled with American flags 
and bunting. 

Following are brief descriptions of some of the exhibits 
and illustrations of the more prominent ones which were 
attracting a great amount of attention from the mill men in 
attendance: 

THe Kati ManvuracturinG Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was represented by Secretary S. G. Davenport. Mr. Daven- 
port was calling particular attention to the soluble oils, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals made by this company, and especially 
to the new Kali Hydroxy Oil, which it is said will success- 
fully combat the German oils, having replaced them in a 
number of instances with entire satisfaction to the users. 
This product is made from American vegetable oils and 
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Wi~pMAN MANUFACTURING Co. 


contains no castor oil in its makeup. It dissolves clear in 
water and makes no emulsion. It eliminates entirely the 
German system of castor-oi] compounds. This is an ex- 
cellent oil for mercerizers, as it opens the fibers when used 
in the wetting out process, thereby allowing the lye to pene- 
trate evenly, thus producing very even and sightly work. 
THe WitpmMan Manvracturine Company, of Norris- 
town, Pa., oceupied the usual large space allotted to this 
company. However, owing to the great pressure for ma- 
chines at their shops, the officials of the company felt that 
they should give their customers the benefit of the factory’s 
production rather than to interrupt it even for a week to 
utilize a part of this production for exhibit purposes, there- 
fore, this large space was entirely devoted to handsome fur- 





THe SeYDEL MANUFACTURING Co. 

nishings which thoroughly equipped it for a rest room and 
club, where the members of the association could gather and 
discuss individual problems in comfort and comparative 
quiet. In attendance during the week were the following 
offieals from the Wildman Manufacturing Company: F. B. 
Wildman, president; D. C. Bel’is, W. H. Allerton, I. F. 
Teany and O. Ballard, 

Tue Seype. Manvracturtne Company, Jersey City, 


N. J., showed its complete line of soaps, oils, softeners and 
finishing material adapted to knit goods. They were espe- 
cially emphasizing their solvent soap, finishers and Fur- 
Amine dyes, as well as other coal tar products. This com- 
pany is also a large manufacturer of benzoie acid and its 
derivatives, which has played such an important part in the 
development of the dyestuff industry in this country. Her- 
mann Seydel, the president of the company, and J. E. 
Barker, the Philadelphia representative, were present at 
the exhibit. 

W. T. Lane & Bro., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the well-known 
manufacturers of steel frame canvas baskets, exhibited a 
line of their special baskets, shipping bags and trucks. 
These goods have been developed after a careful study of 
the needs of the different mills, one of the especia! features 
being the smooth inside surface of the basket, which elimi- 
nates the eatehing of threads either in the knit goods or in 


handling yarns. The excellent workmanship in these bas- 
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Saco-LoweE.LL SHops, Boston, Mass. 


kets and their careful design are the result of an experience 
extending over twenty years in the trade. Another feature 
was the improved thread guard castors on their trucks, 
which absolutely prevents waste or yarn from becoming 
wound around the axle of the truck, thus insuring a free 
running wheel and a perfect ease of motion at all times. 
This exhibit was in charge of A. H. Lane and F. 8. King. 
Mr. King had just returned from an extended trip through- 
out the middle West, where he has secured extensive orders 
for the well-known produets of this company. 

Tue Saco-Lowe..t SuHops, with offices at Boston, Mass., 
and Charlotte, N. C., exhibited in the operating section of 
the show one of their 1918 model ring spinning frames. 
Among the new and improved features of this spinning 
frame that were notiteable was the head or geared end 
arranged with quiet running gearing and made easily ac- 
cessible by large swinging doors. Safety locks which were 
attached to these doors made it impossible to open them 
while the frame was running or to start the frame when 
the doors were open. Another new feature was the incor- 
poration of a new form of roll beam into the frame, which 
gives it the utmost rigidity, thus preserving its alignment. 
The spindle rails may be adjusted readily to accommodate 
the desired traverse, while the ring rails are of short length 
and earried by lifting rods which are equally spa’ed, to per- 
mit of uniform counterba'ancing. The spindles were tape 
driven. This exhibit was in eharge of James Strang, who 
was assisted by C. A. Wakefield, genera! selling agent ; Henry 
Jones, Robert Chase and Charles Hedrick. F. J. Hale, gen- 
eral agent of the company, and Robert F. Herrick, the 
chairman of the board of directors, were both visitors to the 
exhibit during the week. 

Tue Barper Cotman Co., Rockford, IIl., occupied space 
126 with an exhibit consisting of their model K_ portable 
warp+tying machine for tying in behind the loom. This 
machine will handle a wide range of patterns, ducks, towe!- 
ings, damask, jacquards, ete., at the rate of 2.500 to 4,000 
ends per hour. The hand-held Barker knotter for tying in 
all yarn mills in the spooling department was also on exhibit. 
This knotter can also be used to great advantage by knitters 
for winding or rewinding and back winding. Barber knot- 
ters increase production, save waste and prevent soiling the 
yarn, at the same time providing uniform knots with closely 
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BaRBER-COLEMAN Co. 

trimmed edge. The exhibit was in charge of L. G. Good- 
rich and W. B. Anderson, of the Boston office, while N. H. 
Alford, superintendent of installation, from the Greenville 
office, was also in attendance. The many friends of Field 
Manager R. E. MeCausland regretted very much that the 
press of other business prevented him from being in at- 
tendance. 

THe O., F. Zurn Co., Philadelphia, displayed their well- 
known line of softeners and finishing compounds, as wel!-as 
many varieties of soap. In attendance was John M. Zurn, 
president; William J. Rieger, J. L. Wilson, H. B. McKinley, 
J. M. Zurn, Jr., and R. W. Zirn. 

THE Marpen, OrtH anp Hastincs Co., Inc., 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, presented an attractive exhibit, in 
which they specially featured their cotton eolors. Among 
these cotton colors may be mentioned a direct blue, a benzo 
brown, a congo red, a chrysamine and a croceine scarlet. 
Besides the colors mentioned, they also carry a full line of 
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Marpen, OrtoH & Hastines Company. 


other coal tar colors, dyewoods and dyewood extracts, heavy 
chemicals, textile oils, special mordants and other specialties, 
Furthermore, they have behind them eighty years of unin- 
terrupted growth and experience. The exhibit was in charge 
of H. G. MeKerrow, manager of the textile department, as- 
sociated by R. E. Sumner and Henry I. Ingersoll. Sheppard 
M. Crain, the assistant manager of the textile department 
at the Boston office, was also a visitor during the week, as 
was T, F. O’Kieffe. 

Scorr & WILLIAMS, INnc., 366 Broadway, New York City, 
showed a very complete exhibit of their system of hosiery 
machines of various types and gauges. In addition to their 
models B, Q, O, F and G, which are so well known as to 
need little further deseription, embracing not only plain 
machines for string work and hand-transferred hose and 
half hose, but the “anti-run-back” and turned welt hose and 
half hose made without a transfer, they also exhibited their 
latest machines, models K and KG. The model K machine 
produces women’s hose with an inturned knitted welt, sim- 
ilar to that produced on full-fashioned machines. It has all 


the features of the other models, each stocking being dropped 
from the machine complete, except for the looping of the 
toe. It is fitted with five yarn changing fingers, inserts an 
“anti-run-back” course, and the welt being knitted’ on the 
machine has al] the elasticity of the fabric and may be made 
as wide as desired. Consequently, this machine not only 
makes a perfect seamless stocking for women, but produces 
this stocking at greatly reduced cost. The machine is very 
simple in its construction, and functions so satisfactorily 
that it may be operated with no more difficulty than the 
ordinary plain machine of the revolving cylinder type. 
To this machine may be applied the fashioned seam attach- 
ment, by means of which an extra yarn is inserted in the 
back of the leg of the stocking, closely imitating the seam 
which is always present in full-fashioned hose. Their very 
latest machine, model KG, is similar to the model K, but has 
an additional feed and special mechanism for the control 
of an auxiliary yarn, producing an imitation rib-top half 
hose with a “French” welt. It produces women’s hose, 
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Fipre Specratty Mra. Co., Kennetrr Square, Pa. 


having the inturned knitted and welt feature of the model K 
machine, together with a special fabric, which takes the place 
of the tucked ribbed fabrie employed in the ordinary so- 
called womens cuff-top stocking of commerce. It also pro- 
duces infants’ half hose and misses’ ribbed hose, and may be 
so arranged that all sizes may be produced on the same 
diameter of machine. This is accomplished by cylinders 
specially eut for each size, and it will be readily seen that 
by this-system much greater flexibility may be obtained in 
the mill, as changes do not require additional machines. All 
these machines are bui!t on what is designated by Scott & 
Williams, Ine., as their “Universal” principle. By this is 
meant that any mode of the same diameter and the same 
number of needles may be changed to any other model. One 
of the things that has been most costly to the knitting mills 
past has been that the development of 
new and improved knitting machines has made it necessary 
for them to discard machinery that was perfectly serviceable, 
but which had become out of date in that it would not pro- 
duce the merchandise which the market demanded. They 
were also showing underwear body machines as follows: A 
16 eut alternating machine, a 14 cut latch needle machine, 
a 12 cut spring beard machine and a spring needle band 
machine, 

THe Fisre Speciavty Manuracturinc Company, Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., showed a complete line of fiber roving 
cans, gill cans, doffing cars, warehouse trucks, shipping 
boxes, bobbin boxes, waste cans and containers of various 
kinds. These were of the well-known “Hercules” brand. 
Another unique feature manufactured by this company are 
known as Hercules hosiery cases. These are also made 
from vuleanized fibre and in special sizes and also in tele- 
scope style. R. W. Scarlett, the Eastern representative of 
the company, was in charge, and General Manager George 
B. Searlett was a visitor during the week. 


in the 


Pautson-Linxroum & Co., New York, had a reception 
booth at space 184, where a display of combed and carded 
yarn, both natural and dyed, made by the Jennings, Dresden 
and Lumberton Cotton Mills were shown. J. W. Conard, 
manager of the Philadelphia office; J. M. Cleeves and R. J. 
Gillmore were in attendance. F. K. Goldey, manager of 
the hosiery yarn department of the New York office, and 





Pavu.Lson, LinKroum & Co. 


C. W. Bennett, the New York representative, were also 
visitors during the week. 

THe Roesster & HasstacHer CHemicaL Company, of 
100 William street, New York City, had a very comprehen- 
sive exhibit of piece goods, hosiery and underwear, all per- 
oxide bleached. The kier bleached goods attracted much 
attention and not a little curiosity. Bob Carter was kept 
busy greeting old friends and explaining the process to new 
acquaintances, 

THe Merrow Macuine Co., of Hartford, Conn., ex- 
hibited in space 178 their usual! line of over-seam, over-edge 
and shell stiteh machines, which are used extensively for 
finishing men’s ladies’ and children’s knit underwear and 
other knitted goods, including sweaters. These machines 
are often used also for stocking welting, toe closing and 
mending. One of the new departures which was shown in 
this exhibit was a new 35 FJ shell stitch machine, which 
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MERROW MACHINE Co., Hartrorp, Conn. 


now performs two operations simultaneously instead of one 
as heretofore. Another new design was the ED machine, 
with three threads for finishing tops and bottoms of gar- 
The exhibit was in charge of FE. H. Allen, manager, 


Tolan 


ments. 
assisted by P. G. Merrow, William Langley, J. B. 
and B. J, MeMahan. 

Tue Keystone Fisre Co., Yorklyn, Del., had a very 
comprehensive display of fiber receptacles used in hosiery 
and knitting mills in space 210. This concern specializes in 
fiber trucks, boxes, barrels and other specia‘ties for use in 
textile mills, dnd they have worked out a number of details 
in connectionswith the use of these reeeptacles that have 
proven of especial interest to manufacturers. Among other 
advantages shown by fiber wares is, that owing to the great 
strength of material, such products can be made much 
lighter than the old style of wooden carriers, making them 
much more easily handled and oceasioning less wear on the 
floors and tables. They are a'so much more convenient to 
use and handle. This display was in charge of Hove Smith, 
Jr., the Philadelphia representative of the Keystone Fibre 
Co., assisted by representatives from the factory who were 
in attendance during different .days in the week. Among 
men from the factory were S. E. Francis, B. R. Gause, 
J. W. Marshall and J, B. Philips. 

Tue Braptey Stenci, Macuines and shipping depart- 
ment supplies were well represented in the exhibit of George 
C. Decker, who maintains headquarters at 15 and 17 South 
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Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. In the exhibit was a new 
model, %, % and 1%-inech letter in the round style of 
machine. Also a horizontal machine with a % and %-inch 
letter. A full line of stencil filing cabinets, marking brushes, 


ete., was exhibited. George C. Decker was in charge. 





THe BrapLey Stenctn MAcHINE Co. 


THe Apex CuemicaL Co., Inc., 118 Sanford street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were showing samples of their manufac- 
tures of chemical products, including softeners, oils, fin- 
ishers lactic acids and antimony pgoducts. Perhaps the 
one attracting the most attention being “Antimonelle,” which 
is the highest type of concentrated antimony salt, and which 
is claimed to be equivalent to tarter emetic. This company 
has facilities for producing products to suit individual pur- 
poses. Those in attendance were H. Ne'son Craig, Charles 
B. Rosenberger, Dr. S. M. Herrmann and H. Helburn. 

Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., were 
One of these 


ScuaumM & UHLINGER, 
showing two styles of their hydro extractors. 
was a 42-inch style E motor-driven and the other a 26-inch 
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H. Brinton COMPANY. 


'belt-driven machine. 
Sehaum and Walter MacDonald. 

THe H. Brinton Company, Philadelphia, Pa., had a 
complete working exhibit at space 182, where they were 


The exhibit was in charge of C. W. 


showing a 240-need'e 3%-inch machine for ladies’ hose, 
with welt, high splice and anti-run attachment, double heel 
This machine could be combined 
They also 


and toe, and garter top. 
as a half-hose machine with a revolving cam. 
showed a half-hose machine, 220-needle, 3%-inch, using 
artificial silk plaiting yarn. 
Another machine on exhibit was a 


This machine could be com- 
bined for ladies’ hose. 
176-needle, 3%4-inch double heel and toe, garter top, high 
splice, double sole, working on ladies’ hose. This machine 
would combine for ladies’ and half hose with a revolving 
eam. Also a ribber, making a striped top for infants’ hose, 
using 118 needles 24-inch, This machine was a single feed 

The last 


machine in the line was a two-speed French welt ribber 


automatic with two speeds and yarn changer. 


Representatives of the company 
Ames, 


making half hose tops, 
present were H. S. Horrocks, Leon Beam, E. U. 
R. J. Morningstar, G. H S!oan and Walter Larkin, 
Tue Purapetpuia Drying Macuinery Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., had two exhibits, one in space 181, showing 
a 500 dozen Hurricane stocking dryer and a sixteen-plate 





PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY. 





serew press. Also in the operating exhibit they were show- 
ing a rotary circulating dyeing machine under actual work- 
ing conditions dyeing hosiery with direct black furnished by 
the 


circulating dyeing and bleaching machines have been in- 


National Aniline and Chemical Company. These rotary 


stalled in a large number of mills during the past year 
The 


vas in charge of W. W. Sibson, secretary and treas- 


and proved to be a point of interest for many visitors. 
exhibit 
urer of the company, assisted by C. H. Reumann, E. L. 
Smith, Howard Morshead and William Scholler. 





& Pumps Co., CAMDEN, N. J. 
* dis- 


played samples of their high-class mercerized yarns in 
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Peecu, Sons & Puiuures Co., of Camden, N. 


space 205 as a practical demonstration of their quality. This 
company has recently increased its capacity to meet the 
growing demands of the trade. Representatives from the 
company were on hand at all times to weleome the many 
‘allers and to answer questions in regard to the products 
they represented. Among those present were F. L. Peech, 
H. 8. Peeech, G. C. Turner and Chas, B. Phillips. 

THe WEeINERTH & Macuine Co., of 


Reading, Pa., were exhibiting a high-spliced heel and sole | 


KNITTING INC., 
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E.Lecrro CHEMICAL Company, Dayton, OHIO. 


floating thread eutting*and turning machine which per- 
formed this work in one operation and which was a unique 
device from every standpoint. The machine was attracting 
considerable interest and comment. The exhibitors in charge 
were Joseph F, Lerch, manager, and Howard Freeze. 

THe Exvecrro CuemicaL Company, of Dayton, Ohio, 
exhibited two of their passage type electrolyzer cells and one 
self-cireulating electrolyzer cell for the manufacture of 
bleaching liquor by the use of salt water and electricity. 
They were also demonstrating practical bleaching on hosiery 
in their exhibit space and showing a small laboratory outfit 
and testing apparatus for determining the strength of 
bleaching liquor. They had a box prepared with a “daylite” 
lamp which gives the nearest artificial approach to a north 
light, and under which samples could be examined and 
comparisons made. The exhibit was in charge of J. R. 
Pfeifer from the Dayton office and John Gerstile, the 
chemical engineer of the company. 

Tue ENTERPRISE MiLL Soap Works, 2229 North Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited in space 101 a full line 
of high grade textile soaps and softeners. This company 
also specializes in the making of special preparations for 
the bleaching of hosiery and underwear. In attendance at 


this exhibit were Jos, W. Leberman, Jos. S. MacWilliams, 
John F. MeNeill and Jos. T. MeNei'l. 

THe Buavuvevrt-Witey Paper Manuracturine Com- 
PANY, of New York City, had a very interesting exhibit, 
showing especially their printed cone wrappers C. L. Blau- 
velt was in charge, 

THE NaTIONAL ANILINE AND CHEMICAL Company, of 
New York, displayed a line of textile products covering 
every description of knit hosiery, plain cotton, mercerized 
cotton, cotton and silk, cotton and artificial silk and union 
goods, This line was dyed with black of American manufac- 
ture, as well as a variety of colors, a'so of American manu- 
facture. All of the samples shown were made by mills using 
products of the company, at their plant, the Schoellkopf An- 
iline and Chemical Works, Inc., Buffalo. H. S. McBride, 
H. G. Kiernan, G, L, Gilbert and J. S. Smyth were in at- 
tendance at the booth, while John L. Dabbs, in charge of 
the Southern territory, from Charlotte, and B. R. Dabbs, of 
the Atlanta office, were also in attendance. 

THe ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING Company, of Chester, 
Pa., maintained a reception booth and business office for 
the benefit of their customers and friends, as has been their 
custom for several years past. The facilities offered by this 
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ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING Co. 


convenient arrangement always induces out-of-town people 
to make their booth a headquarters, and there are always 
many friends of the company to be found there. Charles 
Gilliland, the treasurer of the company, was in personal at- 
tendance part of the time, as was T. J, Golden, R. J. Math- 
ewson, Samuel Rowcroft and J. A. Holt. The smiling 
countenance of E. T. Switzer was missed by many of his 
friends, inasmuch as in years past he has usualy devoted 
a larger part of his time during the week of the exhibit to 
greeting his friends at the Aberfoyle booth. However, hav- 
ing recently been made general superintendent of the Aber- 
foyle company, his duties are so complex and numerous that 
it was impossible for him to devote as much time this year 
to the show as has been the case in the past. 

THe LeaTHEROID Sates ComPaNny, the selling agents for 
the Leatheroid Manufacturing Company, 1024 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, occupied booths 84 and 85 and exhibited their 
complete line of mill equipment manufactured from “Leath- 


eroid.” This equipment consisted of warehouse ears, mill 
boxes, roving cans, baskets, barre’s, sample cases and trays, 
and other equipment of a textile character. The exhibit’-was 
in charge of Paul B. Eaton, of the Philadelphia office; While 
James L. Neukirk was a frequent visitor during the even- 
ings. William E. Eaton, the sales manager from the Boston 
office, was a visitor at the exhibit during the week. se 

THe AmerRIcAN LAUNDRY MacHINeRy Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, through their textile department, had pre- 
pared a very interesting exhibition, which included their new 
rotary hosiery press, which i designed not only to greatly 
improve the appearance of the goods, but also to reduce the 
payroll cost of the organization using their machines. While 
this machine was one of the principal features of the ex- 
hibit, they also showed their well-known self-contained over- 
driven American type hydro extractor and the American 
rotary fulling machines for fulling, scouring, bleaching and 
dyeing. W. S. Taylor, the general manager of the textile 
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AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY. 


department from Cincinnati, was in «attendance, whi'e the 
exhibit itself was in charge of George L. Wenzell, sales man- 
ager of the New York office, assisted by D. J. Minot, of New 
York, and D, H. Benjamin, chief of the engineering depart- 
ment of the textile department. Adjoining the exhibit of 
the American Laundry Machinery Company, and as a sub- 
sidiary exhibit, was the exhibit of the National Marking 
Machine Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Here was shown 
the Rose label, tape and patch sewing machine, also a knit 
goods marking machine for marking lot numbers, stock 
numbers, ete. R. H, Tyner, of Cincinnati, the general man- 
ager; A. L. Faust, of New York, the sales manager; Arthur 
Rosenthal, of Grand Rapids, the president of the Rose Patch 
and Label Company, and Wiliam Schwegerle, of Cincinnati, 


were all present at this exhibit. 





THe ATLANTIC REFINING Co. 


Tue ATLANTIC REFIninG Company, of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, presented a unique exhibit in the form of a man 
in uniform who passed around through the exhibition hall 


lubricating the operating exhibits with oil furnished by the 
Atlantic Refining Company. In addition to this “operating 
exhibit” they also had a permanent exhibit in space 195, 
where they were showing samples of their Atlantic textile 
oils, including the Atlantie stainless spindle oil, the Eclipse 
white spindle oil, the Aeme knitting machine oil, and others. 
The exhibit was in charge of H. S. Stone, assistant man- 
ager, and T. A. Mays, textile engineer. 

THE WituiaMssurG CHeEmicaL Co., INc., 230 Morgan 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., had a booth wherein they showed 
samples of work dyed with their sulphur black and malachite 
green. This booth was in charge of Charles L. Hirsh. 





Monroe CALCULATING MAcHINE Co. 

THe Monroe Catcutating Macuine Company, of 
Orange, N. J.; which is well known to the Southern textile 
field, having had a demonstrating exhibit at the Southern 
Textile Exposition in Greenville in 1915, exhibited at the 
Philadelphia show for the first time. They gave demon- 
strations of their caleulating machine for the benefit of the 
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ELECTRO BLEACHING GaAs Co., NEw York. 


numerous callers at the booth, these cal:ers being from all 
parts of the United States. The ability of this machine 
to adapt itself to any problem of business is always impres- 
sive, as the machine adds, subtracts, divides and multiplies 
with the greatest rapidity. The exhibit was in charge of 
Jerome Kennedy, district sales manager for the Philadelphia 
branch, with offices in the new Stock Exchange Building, 
assisted by B. A. Carroll, M. B. Barnes, A. G. Osborne, F. N. 
Riggins and Miss H. M. Stoner of the local office. On 
Wednesday General Sales Manager H. G, Dechant and Dis- 
trict Sales Manager R. B. Hays, of the New York office, 
visited the exhibition. 

Tue Exvectro Bueacuine Gas Company, of New York, 
the manufacturers of “Liquid Chlorine,” presented a very 
interesting exhibit, where they showed samples of knit 
goods bleached by their process, which is known as the “100 
per cent bleaching agent.” This company was bleaching 
hosiery that had been knitted right there in the exhibition 
hall on exhibition machines. “Liquid chlorine,” it is claimed, 
does the work more efficiently ard is cleaner and safer to 
use than ordinary chloride of lime and is to be secured at 
a considerably lower cost. Another unique feature shown 
by this company was a solvent made from castile soap and 
pine oil, which, when p‘aced in the kier with knit goods, 
removed the oil stains from these goods to such an extent 
that the bleaching agent, “Liquid Chlorine,” whitens the 
goods to the intense whiteness desired. Another unique fea- 
ture of this exhibit was a basket of cottonseed and small 
envelopes for carriers, with- instructions to take them home 
and plant them. On the back of the envelopes were instruc- 
tions for planting, so that each individual could take home 
some cottonseed and have a cotton plant of his own this year. 
This exhibit was in charge of Charles 8. Sawyer, of the 
Philadelphia office, assisted by D. O. Ferris, L. W. Kearns, 
J. B. Duggan, W. A. Kennedy and W. W. Duggan. Thofhas 





W. Pritchard, the sales manager for ‘the company, was a 
frequent visitor during the week, while President E. D. 
Kingsley also spent one day at the show. 

THe Foster Macuine Company, of Westfield, Mass., 
exhibited a Fuster cone winder model 30 in the operating 
exhibit. This winder was producing the latest design of 
cone winding and a very high quality of package. It at- 
tracted much attention in its operation and also by the way 
the thread from the cones fed to the knitting machines in 
the later process. T. E. Conner was in charge. 


Tue Foster MacuHIne Co. 

THE CRAWrorRD MANUFACTURING Company, New Bruns- 
wick, N, J., in space 163 was showing several styles of the 
Crawford automatic stop motions for attachment to all 
makes of circular knitting machines, for underwear, sweater, 
toque, necktie machines, ete. The great success of the Craw- 
ford stop motion is a fitting tribute to the genius and 
labor of the inventor, Frank Crawford, Sr., the president 
of the Crawford Manufacturing Company. The sale of 
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PHILADELPHIA Metra Drytne Form Co. 


over 25,000 of these stop motions is a guarantee of their 
efficiency. One of the improvements shown for the first time 
this year was the thread guard and guide, which makes 
threading easier and keeps the thread steady in the fork. 
Among the improvements recently made on the Crawford 
stop motion to meet the ever broadening demand of the 
knitting trade is the staple guard. The staple guard is made 
of steel properly tempered so as to spring to the staple, and 
when properly placed will hug closely to the staple at all 
times. Associated with Mr. Crawford in the work of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Crawford stop motion and 
adapting it to new and different demands are his two sons, 
Frank Crawford, Jr., and Alfred Crawford, together with a 
corps of competent assistants. The Messrs. Crawfords were 
all present at the exhibit, as was Rudolph Wolff. 

THe PurapecrpH1, Metat Dryrnc Form Company, 
Inc., 1215, Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pa., were showing 
their three-in-one adjustable metal hosiery forms heated 
with steam. These forms are made from a noncorroding ma- 
terial, heat very rapidly and use either live or exhaust steam 
of from two to five pounds pressure. By means of a re- 
movable toe, the forms ean be used for three different sizes, 
thus requiring only one form to produce any of the three 
sizes required. This company sells their forms outright. 
and not upon a royalty basis. They report a good business 
in large mills. The exhibit was in charge of J. O. V. Stetten. 
Other representatives of the company present were I. Stern, 
A. Liberman, H. Pressman, F, Altman and M. Schiff. 

PENNEBAKER-TURLEY, of Chattanooga, Tenn., was a new 
firm at the show, exhibiting in Space 6, They are manufac- 
turers of printed and lithographed bands, labels, rider 
tickets, stickers, box teps and office and work room sta- 
tionery for knit goods manufacturers. Their exhibit was 
unique, as their space was utilized for the comfort and 
accommodation of members of the association, as wel! as an 
adequate display of their products. R. T. Edwards, the 
Fastern representative, was in charge, and W. V. Turley 
was present a large part of the time. 





Witicox & Gisss “Fiat-Lock” anp OTHER SEWING 
MACHINES. 


THe Wittcox & Gisss Sewing Macuine Company, 658 
Broadway, New York City, oceupied spaces Nos. 130 and 
143, where they were exhibiting their flatlock, overlock and 
lock-stitech finishing machines. As the flatlock seam pro- 
dueed by the Willeox & Gibbs machines is still something 
of a sensation in the knitting trade, the company’s booth was 
a mecca for knitters interested in turning off knitted under- 
wear with the popular seam. The threads of this unique 
seam are so interlaced as to join the two edges of the fab- 
ric, which have been accurately trimmed by automatic knives 
just in advance of the sewing operation, the cut edges— 
abutted, not lapped—being firmly held in a flat position and 
securely locked by the stitches, which are made at the speed 
of 40 or 50 per second. The result is a flat, smooth, elastic, 
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non-ravelling seam, stronger than the fabric itself; in fact, 
it is a seam that will not irritate the flesh. The exhibit was 
in charge of D»H. Bates, manager of the New York office 
on knit goods. Others in attendance were N. F. Kellogg, 
general salesman for the United States and Canada; William 
P. Smith, Pennsylvania sa'esman; C. C, Cretin, manager 
of the Philadelphia office, and S. D. Singleton, operating 
instructor. 

THe Hempuitt. Manuracturinc Company, of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., were showing a number of types of the well- 
known “Banner” automatic knitting machines in operation. 
Among the machines shown were one 220-needle 3%-inch 
machine on ladies’ boot silk hose, featuring the narrow ankle 
and extra large garter top. One 2%-inch 260-needle bootee 
sock with colored stripes and tips. A 100-needle, 3%-inch 
machine on plaited work, making half hose with reinforced 
top and enlarged toe. Another machine shown was a 158- 
needle 3-inch machine footing off misses’ goods with fast 
speed in heel and toe. Vice President and General Manager 
John Lawson was on hand, greeting his many friends in the 
knitting trade, assisted by Eugene M. Gunning and Maurice 
Frost. The operating exhibit was in charge of Albert 
Landry and George McDowell. An announcement has been 
made by the Hemphill Manufacturing Company that they 
have recently opened an office and exhibition room in the 
Broadway-Leonard Building, Room 601, 350 Broadway, 
New York City. This office will be in the direct charge of 
Maurice L. Frost, assisted by Herbert E. Gosling. They 
intend to have on exhibition there at all times the very 
latest and most improved types of “Banner” full automatic 
hosiery machines, and they extend a cordial invitation to all 
their friends to visit them there whenever in New York. 

THE FRANKLIN Process Company, of Providence, R. I., 
exhibited in space 255 one of their 50-pound yarn machines 
complete and ready for operation. The success of the 
Franklin process of dyeing depends primarily on the fact 
that the yarns cross wound on springs ean be cempressed 
without injuring the wound package, and, being dyed in 
the compressed condition, are dyed uniformly, since the col- 
umn of yarn always has the same density and the liquors 

are pumped through all parts of the package at the same 








FRANKLIN Process Co., Provipence, R. I. 
There is no chance for channe's or easy places for 
Yarns 
The ma- 


rate. 
the liquors to go through and thus dye unequally. 
dyed by this process are stronger after dyeing. 
chine itself is simple, consisting essentially of a kier and 
holder for yarn packages. There are no complicated parts, 
and with the expansion tanks for feeding the various solu- 
tions and a pump, the entire process is complete. Two of the 
latest machines which they have on the market is a hosiery 
machine and a jack spool dyeing machine. These machines 
are on the same principle as the yarn machine, the advan- 
tages being a low labor cost and that the hose will stay in a 
quiescent state, therefore préServing the finish and prevent- 
ing wrinkles and other roughened surfaces often caused by 
the manipu'ations in a dyeing machine. The exhibit was 
in charge of G. C. Urquhart and M. A. Sheehan. 

THE Sotvay Process Company, Syracuse, N. Y., had a 
unique display of such of their products as are used in the 
textile industry. These included textile sodas of all classes, 
soda ash, caustic soda, oxalic acid, sodium ferrocyanide and 
salt. 
company were on exhibit, and Consulting Chemist Edwin 


Small jars of practically every product made by the 
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PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 


C. Seott was on hand at all times to explain to prospective 
customers the uses and advantages of these many products. 
Others in attendance were H. G. Carrell, advertising man- 
ager; C, A. Cole and George Urquahart. 

Tue PurmapeLeui1a Textite Macuinery Company, of 
Philadelphia, placed their whole display this year in the 
working exhibit maintained by the association. In this ex- 
hibit, as may be seen from the illustration, they had installed 
one of their “Proctor” loop dryers, which was in operation 
drying knit underwear. They also had in operation one 
of the “Proctor” automatic boarding, drying and stripping 
machines for hosiery. These moving exhibits attracted a 
great deal of attention from the visitors, as the saving of 
labor from the latter machine is always an appealing ele- 
ment to the man operating the mill. General Manager F. 
Kershaw was on hand, accompanied by a staff of represen- 
tatives and operators. 

Smiru, Drum & Co., in space 193, found it very difficult 
to spare machines to exhibit this year on account of the 
pressing demand of the orders on their books. However, 
they borrowed from some of their customers a hosiery press 


MACHINERY COMPANY. 


and a silk hosiery dyeing machine. These were loaned by 
the Karl Schlattee Dye Works, of Philade'phia. The dyeing- 
machine had been in use for many years, but was still in per- 
fect condition. Photographic enlargements of many of 
their important installations were shown and their space 
was, as always, attractively decorated. The large electric 
sign over the booth informed the visitors that this firm was: 
“Builders of the Best.” R. P. Smith and George E. Drum 
were present during the greater part of the week. 

Tue Totuurst Macuine Works, of Troy, N. Y., ex- 
hibited in space 230 a 40-inch self-balancing hydro extractor 
driven by a motor, the extractor having a bronze and copper 
basket with copper on the basket bottom. The inside of the 
basket was tin and the machine was equipped with a Bryson 
safety guard. The Tolhurst extractor is so constructed that 
no rubber or springs are required to keep the basket bal- 
anced, the bearings being at the bottom and depending solely 
on the foree of gravity to keep the basket in balance. Where 
it is impossible to use an over-driven machine, they can also: 
furnish an open top extractor called the link type. Besides 
this extractor, this company had a 32-inch extractor of the- 
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Totyurst MacHineE Works, Troy, N. Y. 
same type as the 40-inch operating in the working exhibit. 
William C. Dutton, sales manager, was in personal attend- 
ance at the exhibit, assisted by Rodney K. Cheney, the rep- 
resentative in the East, and Fred Tolhurst, the New York 
salesman. C. H. Foster is president and treasurer of this 


company. 





W. H. & F. Jorpan, JR. 

W. H. & F. Jorpan, Jr., Inc., Philadelphia, were show- 
ing a complete line of their vegetable oils and other chem- 
ieal products, William J. MacBride was in charge, while 
Canfield Jordan and A. W. Jordan were also in attendance 
at different times during the week. This firm are sole manu- 
facturers and distributors of Progressive textile sodas. 

Tue Unirorm Dyernc Macuine Company, Groveville, 
N. J., were showing a miniature of one of their machines 
for bleaching and dyeing hosiery. The unique feature of 
these machines is the method of loading and operating. 
The compactness of the machine and the ability of the 


machine to keep the work from tangling and producing 
evenly dyed or bleached effects were features being espe- 
cially emphasized. A Hussong machine was also shown, as 
was the Morris canvas baskets. The exhibit was in charge 
of J. Harry Thompson and A. R. Heritage. 

Tue J. B. Forp Company, Wyandotte, Mich., presented 
a striking exhibit, attractively decorated and featuring the 
results obtained from the use of the various products of 
their organization. The exhibitors in charge were Major 
F, S. Klebart, the field manager of the textile department, 
assisted by C. H. Bramwell and J. W. Turner. 


The Knit Goods Market. 


The slowing down of the business of retail stores has not 
yet been felt in hosiery mills, nearly all of which are having 
all they can do in taking care of past due deliveries and 
meeting spot demand, 

A visit among retail establishments disclosed a somewhat 
unsettled condition which the merchants attributed to high 
prices and a backward spring. There was nothing in the 
cool, blustery, rainy weather to stimulate buying by the 
consumer. There was no need to buy for summer and few 
would replenish supplies of heavyweights at the fag end of 
a long, cheerless spring. The consumer’s economical policy 
fell heavily upon the merchants. The arrival of seasonal 
weather may be expected to revive their hopes. 

One of the misfortunes of the suddenness with which 
the country plunged into war can be laid to those hysterical 
persons who promptly lost their helm—if they ever had 
one—and launched the economy propaganda. What these 
excited persons did to business cost hundreds of department 
store employees their jobs; the big siores were about the 
first to feel the blow of the false econoray that was being 
preached. Through the advertising d¢partments of the 
metropolitan newspapers they procured publicity intended 
to stem the tide that was flowing against them. It will be 
months before the evil caused by the mischief makers can be 
corrected. 

It should not be surprising that in the war preparations 
there are signs of uneasiness in business, as new and untried 
methods for raising billions of dollars; speeding up pro- 
duetion in industry and agriculture and limiting the price to 
consumer while placing no restriction on labor costs, are 
being urged from one quarter or another. 

While many knit goods manufacturers are apprehensive, 
it is the prevalent belief in the primary market that there 
really is no cause for alarm. Fundamentally the market is 
sound, and the trend of prices is upward. No material re- 
cessions have come to light as a result of the imagined sus- 
pended buying. 

Hosiery is selling at probably the highest prices ever 
known, and much wanted staple lines find a market at faney 
figures. 

A Pennsylvania mill recently declined an order for 5000 
dozens of ladies’ hose at $1.8742 for June, July and August 
delivery, this price showing an advance of 25 cents over 
recent quotations. The declination was forced upon the mill 
by labor conditions. Another mill is so rushed with domestie 
orders that it has decided to withdraw entirely from export 
trade for the present. A Pennsylvania mil] has advanced 
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84 needle half hose, 2 pounds, waste yarn, to 90 cents for 
June, July and August. 

There is a distressing shortage of silk hosiery. Raw 
silk will continue high. Cost seems to be no bar to indul- 
gence in the luxury of nifty hosiery in conforming to the 
fashion in short skirts and pumps or oxfords. Feet and 
features are two extremes that yield to vanity. 

Throughout the range of the finer lines of hosiery, in 
which lisle, mercerized and silk, or artificial silk plaited 
are, of course, conspicuous, supplies are short of demand. 
Bleached goods in almost any gauge also are scarce, as are 
children’s hosiery, and manufacturers advantageously sit- 
uated as to these lines will have only themselves to blame if 
they neglect the opportunity of a fat year for carrying 
them through a lean period. 

Hosiery of almost any class involving transfer work, 
which entails a more complicated reckoning with labor, is 
giving commission houses and jobbers considerable concern. 
While they are hesitant through fear of possible market 
disturbances, they admit that prices point toward higher 
levels, and that therefore speculation is practically elimi- 
nated in purchases of these type of goods. 

There is no little uneasiness among hosiery manufactur- 
ers in Philadelphia over an unsettled feeling among the mill 
help. In some mills, within the last few days, demands for 
wage increases came simultaneously from the knitting, loop- 
ing and boarding rooms. While no general advances have 
been made in mills, except in rare instances, mill help finds 
little difficulty in setting a higher wage; complaint being 
made by some manufacturers that others are taking their 
help, at slightly better pay than prevailed in mills suffering 
from the desertions. 

This uncalled-for condition is expected to be remedied, in 
part at least, by Philadelphia manufacturers of full fash- 
ioned hosiery, who have organized and obtained a charter, 
under which it is proposed to operate along more nearly 
rational lines. 

The labor unrest and keen competition among manufac- 
turers for help is seriously perplexing mills which are 
operating against orders taken at the low prices—low only 
in comparison—of a few months ago. There remains much 
merchandise yet to be delivered at what are referred to as 
the low prices, and a considerable part of it cannot be de- 
livered at a profit within the period for which deliveries 
might be expected to run. 

Now that it is commonly understood that the national 
administration will not permit suspension of any of the 
restrictive labor laws for the duration of the war, it would 
seem that the only logical attitude of manufacturers toward 
the price question is one for maintaining a level fully com- 
mensurate with costs, which is added to by taxation, labor, 
higher transportation rates, or any other war exigency. 

The mill that covers for supplies cannot well do other- 
wise than take such a stand. The mill that does not, and 
takes the gambler’s risk, can profit only by a market decline, 
a proposition much more remote than further advances. 

The underwear manufacturers of New York State also 
are realizing that labor has got to be reckoned with just 
now, on the eve of naming prices for spring, 1918, deliveries. 
The Mohawk Valley section of New York especially is men- 
aced by the annoyance of labor chiefs, and Cohoes, where 
there is a nest of big mills, is particularly apprehensive. 
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The situation was discussed recently at a meeting in 
Utica. The sentiment prevailing there was that in view of 
seeming uncertainties, the opening should be deferred until 
the latest possible date. July would be too early, say some 
large mill executives. Ordinarily the underwear season 
opens in June. As some leading manufacturers view it, 
nothing will be lost to industry if the formality be dis- 
pensed with this year. It is suggested that mills commit 
themselves for only two or three months and provide in 
order acceptances for advances if they become necessary by 
reason of increasing costs. . 

This policy, to be successfully maintained, would ea'] for 
thorough adherence to a clear understanding, and a firmness 
such as was displayed by an Eastern mill not in New York. 
The manufacturer in question had delivered every case of 
merchandise sold for spring and was open for duplicate 
business, The mill declined to operate at prices named by 
jobbers and closed down. Several weeks ago operations were 
resumed in two of the departments on a government order. 

Several underwear manufacturers selling to the retail 
trade report cancellations of fall orders—not in any great 
volume but of sufficient importance to suggest the necessity 
for a bold stand by mills for resisting any attempt to repu- 
diate orders. The eancellations probably were inspired by 
the wish that prices might be smashed, and, unless they are 
checked at the beginning, the result probably would be a 
disturbance of the market. A large New York State mill 
has notified its customers that cancellations cannot be con- 
sidered. 

Those interests which affect to believe that the public is 
going to buy less and that this curtailment will work toward 
a surplus which mills will be glad to unload, apparently 
leave out of their reckoning the lessened output for civilian 
uses when manufacturers, as was pledged by them in the 
recent knit goods convention in Philadelphia, give govern- 
ment orders the right of way. 

It develops that through a recent conference of a com- 
mittee of knit goods manufacturers with representatives of 
the National Council of Defense, the government will require 
this year 6,700,000 worsted and merino shirts and drawers, 
300,000 pairs of light wool socks and 543,000 pairs of wool 
gloves, in addition to supplies already purchased and exclu- 
sive of cotton goods. Mills making these lines are being 
canvassed to ascertain just what quantities each can supply. 
While all, it is reported, are cheerfully willing to direct a 
great part of their equipment to taking care of government 
needs, some, it is known, would gladly turn their allottment 
over to others and pay a bonus, that they might be assured 
of being able to complete their civilian orders. 

While it is understood to be the intention of the govern- 
ment to eliminate the distributor, so far as possible, in 
purchases for the Army and Navy, it develops that a jobber 
was given an order for 15,000 dozen pairs of 17 ounce cotton 
half hose, at $1.15. 

Underwear may be regarded as being more comfortably 
situated than hosiery, yet there is an element in the industry 
that does not hesitate to tolerate abuses, from an undesirable 
class of merchants in particular, and their disregard of the 
ethics of business is sufficient, notably at the first suggestion 
of a decline, to disturb reputable mills and merchants. The 
fool that rocks the boat and yells “fire” in a crowded theatre 
at sight of a puff of stage smoke is ever present in the 
primary distribution of hosiery, underwear and sweaters. 
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Specify Cortright Roofing for 
The Tape Belt For Permanent Satisfaction and Economy 


be. SE Cortright Metal Shingles last indefinitely without re- 
. a pairs. They withstand the elements. They will not crack, 
Universal Winders split nor warp. They’re fire-proof, too. Cortright Roofing 
has 30 years reputation for quality. Write for free book- 
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Universal Winders. Also one for Camless Winders. 
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every bolt of cloth. {| | : 
every way and leads to more and greater pretts. || || Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. | 
Branches in Principal Cities. ; 
eoameen * ——— —E. 8. Myers, 905 4th National — Bldg., |} 
® Ga; Pearson & means, | Greenville, 8. C. i (i 


WINDLE nai eens DOUBLER ] Humidity and Temperature Regulation 


WINDER AND MEASURER } in Textile Mills 


For all grades of cotton fabrics. | enue Mina tad’ te. 


Write for circular and list of users stallation—Complete or in 


. E. Wi ass. part. 
| nthe 7 Worcester, 2 X Write for textile mill bulletin. 
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FRANKLIN “PROCESS COMPANY 


291 Promenade St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


As job dyers of cotton, wool and worsted yarns, we 


deliver the dyed yarns on parallel — that a 39 Cortlandt St. a New York 
modera’ 
CO pany om ren, prom. sy deagiremimn Boston, 176 Federal St. Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg. 


Buffalo, Mutual Life Bldg. Chicago, Transportation Bldg. Mf 





We sollcit your job dyeing. 
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One result of the often unhappy economic and ethical 
environment of the reputable knit goods manufacturers and 
intermediaries in distribution is a more wholesome respect 
for organization, as evidenced in the increasing membership 
of the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers, which comprises over 100 more members than a 
year ago. Among the more recent accessions to the member- 
ship were a number of mill agents interested in promoting 
more nearly ideal relations between manufacturers and job- 
bers, and incidentally, aiming at a mutual understanding 
that when an agent’s order is accepted he has earned his 
commission. Some mills, when, for reasons of their own, 
have cancelled an order, have overlooked the agent. 

A stimulus to more compact organization is supplied by 
not only present domestic conditions but a situation that 
probably will have to be met in competing with foreign 
interests after the war. A Philadelphia concern supplying 
metal hosiery forms is negotiating for installing in very 
large Russian mills equipment of this character to the value 
of $28,000, exclusive of tables and eonnections. Knitting 
machinery already has been purchased. 

Representatives of large Japanese interests also are in 
the market for hosiery forms, and footers as well, this bring- 
ing the intimation that Japan expects to compete in full 
fashioned hosiery. 

Mills, mill agents and commission houses selling to job- 
bers attach no importance to the tales that are told of 


-dullness among retailers, and report very satisfactory credit 


May settlements, in the main, were made with 
usual promptness. 

It is noteworthy, however, that not a few retailers who 
ordinarily were prompt have fallen in arrears, and when 
pressed for settlement plead for extensions, on the ground 
that their business had fallen off. It is surmised that, the 
extensions are asked for through fear rather than any neces- 
sity for letting accounts become past due. 

While there appears to be a bumper year ahead for 
hosiery, manufacture probably will involve more precarious- 
ness than in the last 12 months. Mills therefore may be 
expected to serutinize credits very carefully, provide against 
possible cancellation, and make every shipment constitute 
a single transaction, disregard of trade terms by a merchant 
to be eause for cancellation of any unfilled order. Manufac- 
turers can, if they will, deprive merchants of the club af- 
forded by withholding payments for merchandise delivered 


conditions. 


to foree further shipments. 

Some of the factory help will go into the military service 
and mills will be crippled, as was the case when the National 
Guard was sent to the Mexican border. Several mills then 
got behind on deliveries and are involved in controversies 
with merchants who seek to force completion of their orders 
by refusing to pay for what they got. 

The importance of providing against such contingencies 
is shown in the outeome of a suit in the New York City 
Municipal Court against Ta!liaferro & Sherwood to recover 
damages for non-delivery. 

The firm acted as principals, and the mill with which it 
covered for its sale could not, for reasons beyond its con- 
trol complete deliveries. The plaintiffs in the ease, it was 
alleged at the hearing, had allowed an account with the 


sellers to become past due. The latter assumed that this 


delinquency justified them in cancelling the remainder of 
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the order and therefore, as the mi!l could not perform its 
part of the contract, viewed the transaction as closed. Yet 
the court decided against them. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 





‘ 


At the annual meeting of the Weneck Mills, Ltd., 32 
North Chureh street, Allentown, Pa., which was held on 
January 6, 1917, J. H. Prescott was elected president and 
superintendent, to sueceed J. M. Beck. R. A. Walp was 
elected secretary and treasurer. Since November Ist, 1917, 
this company has bought $10,000 worth of new .machinery 
and are very busy manufacturing a fine grade of jersey 
cloth and running double shift. Rudolph Schreiber, of New 
York City, handles the entire output of the mills from a 
selling standpoint. 

Seott & Williams, Inc., 366 Broadway, New York, have 
established a southern office at 1006 Realty Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C., to facilitate the handling of correspondence and 
their business in the South in general. This office will be in 
charge of F, H. Richardson, 

The American Aniline Products Company announce the 
removal of their offices to 8 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


The editorial department of Corton is advised that a 
Georgia hosiery mill is in the market for an experienced 
fixer on Banner machines. They prefer a young man with 
experience in the South. 

John Blood & Bro., of Philadelphia, bought one of 
the flat-lock machines shown at the exhibit of the Willcox 
& Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., at the Philade!phia conven- 
tion, and approximately a week later ordered five more for 
use on a government contract. It is also of interest to note 
that the Cheltingham Knitting Co. are also using their six 
flat-lock machines on army underwear. 

The Drexel (N. C.) Knitting Co. manufacture Seam- 
less hose and half-hose, and will erect a 100-foot addition 
to the present plant. As noted recently, the company has 
taken out incorporation papers with a capital of $30,000. 

The Regal Hosiery Mills Co., Cameron, N. C., advise 
that they have installed forty knitting machines and six 
loopers, and that they. will later add a number of ribbers. 

The Dalton (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, organization and gen- 
eral plans for which were recently announced, will build 
its own mi!l next fall. It is at present occupying a tem- 
porary home, which is being equipped for a daily capacity 
of about 600.dozen pairs of hose and half hose. All the 
machinery, including the electric power drive, has been 
purchased. This company is capitalized at $25,000. 

A two-story brick addition is to be built in connection 
with the Anniston (Ala.) Knitting Mill Company, to ac- 
commodate 100 additional knitting machines. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders the capital stock was increased 
by the issue of $25,000 in certificates of preferred stock. 

The well-known firm of Walter F. Sykes & Co., 85 
Water street, New York City, importers of aniline colors 
and dyewood extracts, have advised that the co-partnership 
of this company was dissolved by consent of the parties on 
May 9th, 1917. The business formerly conducted by this 
¢o-partnership will be continued by Walter F. Sykes indi- 
vidually at the same address, 85 Water street, New York 
City, under the trade name of Walter F. Sykes & Co., as 


heretofore. 
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TOLHURST 


Self-Balancing 


Hydro-Extractor 


with its flexible bearings, which in- 
sure long life, immediately won the 
approval of extractor users and 
operators and has become a standard 
in the Textile Industry. 

-O 
The patented Adjustable Idlers per- 
mit of countershaft, engine or motor 








drive—floor or ceiling. 





0) 
We have just issued a new catalogue 
which will be gladly sent you on re- 





quest. 
—_—0 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
TROY,N. Y. 


Southern Agent: 
FRED H. WHITE, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE STAR 
Of the Power Trans- 
mission World 
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The SIX Points of SAVING— 


r"| LABOR 
4 
You use the same amount of labor to operate 
a machine whether the machine runs slow or 
fast. Furthermore if your machine varies in 
speed you need more skilled and higher priced 
labor to avoid seconds. 


CORK INSERT 
PULLEYS 


maintain uniform speeds even with changing 
loads or heavy overloads. They are designed to 
take care of trouble making conditions—such as 
dampness, dust, oil or water—that cause ordinary 
belt drives to slip. 





CORK INSERT pulleys are particularly desirable at 
this time of labor scarcity. By their use you cut out 
labor wastes. Even with piece work their value as labor 
savers shows in better and increased output. They en- 
able you to reduce your overhead charges and add 
materially to the value of your labor. 


WRITE US TO SHOW YOU how Cork Inserts can 
increase the efficiency of YOUR labor and cut YOUR 
operating costs. 


THE CORK INSERT CO. 
162 Federal Street 
BOSTON MASS. 
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Why “Not Try Tile Plan In Your Mill 


Every Southern textile mill needs 
young, energetic operatives who 
have had thorough training—train- 
ing for leadershp in the textile 
industry. 

May we suggest a little plan 
whereby you can accomplish this? 
Why not offer a course in Textile 
Engineering to your young men as 
a prize for the most efficient work, 





raw cotton to the finished fabric, 
and turned back to you a trained, 
textile graduate. 

The Textile Department of the 


Georgia School of Technology 
would be glad to co-operate with 
all textile manufacturers in work- 


ing out any plan whereby we cap 
train more of our young Southern 
men for better work in the textile 











industry. Two courses are offered: 
4 4-year course leading to the de- 


or the largest volume of work, done 
in a specified time? The winner 


sent to the Georgia School of gree of B. S. in T. E.; and a 2-year 
Technology would be thoroughly course leading to a certificate in 
trained in every process from the T. E. 


For further information address K. G. Matheson, President, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 





Practical Work in Weaving. 


FLYERS 

































AMERICAN 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 







MANUFACTURERS OF 






Loom Harness, 

_ Weaving Reeds, 
Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 
We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 


General Repair of Old Flyers 
a Specialty. 









Flyers of all sizes, as good 
as new, at attractive prices. 








Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, Pres. & Treas. W.H. HUTCHINS, V. Pres. & Sec’y 











Echoes 






” Schofield | Patent ineiaite. | 
Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 








Everybody Should 
Have A Flag 


Our Patented concealed Non-Furl- 
able Device keeps the flag from 
wrapping around the pole. Ask for 
prices. 

SPECIAL AS LONG AS THEY LAST 
Oil Colored American Flags, 34” wide 
by 56” long, scant, $1.25—money with 
order—parcel post paid. 


Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Company 
Contractors to the Government 
pe Awming Cloth Tap 


3 12 Market Street, PHILA DELPHIA 


















“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle 


Looms, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams peck Lerma Arges eset Pa. 
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Accident Cabinets. 
Accident Cabinet Co. 


Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 
(See Welding Appsratus.) 


Acetylene Gas. 

Bird-Wilcox Co. 

Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Accountants. 

(See Auditors and Accountants.) 
Adding Machines. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Oo. 


Air Brakes. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Air Conditioning Systems. 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Alkalies. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Aniline Colors. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Anti-Chlorine. ; 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


Aprons—Rub. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Aprons—Rubber. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Architects and Engineers. 
Cramer. Stuart W. 

Hearne-Bocian 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Girrine. J. E. 
Artist—Commercial. 
Shutting Co., R. J. 
Ash Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co.. C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt Roofing.) 


And‘tors and Accourtants. 
American Andit Co 
Morton. Bailey & Co 
Auto Trucks. 
(See Trucks—Anuto.) 
Automatic Attachments for Plain 
Looms. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Ball Bearings. 
Chapman Mfg. Co. 
S K F Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co.. 
Ine. 
Ball Bearing Spindles. 
(See Sp.ndles—Ball-Bearing.) 
Bale Band Buckles. 
(See Buckles.) 


Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baco-Lowell Shops 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 


Baling Presses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Economy Baler Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 

Bandage Machines. 

Cameron Machine Co. 

Banding. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. _ 

American Textile Banding Co., 
Ine. 

Cary Mfg. Oo. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Banding Machinery and Bandings. 
(See Box Strapninc.) 

Barrels (Metal—Fire). 
Carbondale Calcium Co. 

Baskets—Mill. 

(See Boxes—Mill.) 

Baskets—-Waste. 

Baylis Office Equip. Co. 

Beam Dyeing Machine. 

Cocker Mchy. & Foundry Co. 
Salem Iron Works. 


H. W. 


Beaming and W: Mehry. 
(See Warpers at Warpinn Ma- 


chinery.) 
Bearin Adjustable. 
Textile Spec:alty Co. 


Bearings. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 


Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 


Hubbard Mch. Co. 

S K F Ball Bearing Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
West Point Iron Wks. 


Beater Boxes—Ball Bearing. 
Hubbard Mch. Oo. 
Belting, Leather. 
American Supply Co. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission.) 
Belt Cement. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belt Conveyors. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knieht Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Freadrich Belting Oo. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 
Belt Tighteners. 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Bleacheries. 


(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 


ishers.) 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Rutterworth & Sons Co., H. W 


Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 


Salem Iron Works. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 
Worcester Steam Boiler Wks. 


Bleaching Machinery. 


(See Dyeing, Bleaching & Fin- 


ishing Machinery. 
Bleaching Materials. 

Adelphia Dye & Chemical Co. 
American Dyewood (Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Baltic Chemical Uo. 
Bossun &' Lane. 
Brown & Bros., Inc., B. 
Cassella Chemical Co. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Electro Chemical Co. 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co. 
Fuller & Co., Inc., Ralph L. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Jordan Jr., W. H. & FY 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Miller, Jos. B. 


Nationa! ,niline & Chemical Co. 


Penna. Color Mfg. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacaues. 

Young & Oo., J. 8. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 

American Mo-stening Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Uo. 

Howard & Morse. 

Leigh & Butler. 

New York Blower Co. 

Ohio Blower Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson. Jos. T. 
Phila. Metal Drying Form Co. 
Textile Finishing Mch Co. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Bobbin Painting Machines. 

Blandin Co. 


Boilers. 


Casey-Hedges Co. 
Collins, J. D. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 
Schofield’s Oo., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
bet & Weidner Boiler Oo. 
0. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
(See Water Softeners.) 


Boiler Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Box Sees and Tie Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Draper C-rporation. 


Boxes (Mill). 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
wave Truck & Supply Mfg. 
0. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Spaulding & Sons, J. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Braids. 
(See Tapes.) 


Brushes (Mill). 
Felton Brush Co.. D. D 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co. 


Brushes (Commutator). 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Elec. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Buckets (Elevator and Grap). 
Link-RBelt Company. 
Buckets (Fire). 
Carbondale Calcium Co. 
Buckles (Cotton Tie). 
(See Box Strappings and Ties.) 
Building Contractors. 
(See Architects & Engineers.) 
Building Material. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Aroo Oo., The. 
Barrett Co., The 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
Certain-teed Products Oo. 
Dufur & Oe. 
Mississippi Wire Gla@ Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


Burr Pickers. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Bushings. 

Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Calcium Chloride. 

Carbondale Caleium Co. 

Calculating Machines. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

Calling System. 

National Scale Oo. 

Cam Device & Patch. 
Clinton Cam Co. 

Cans (Fire, Water). 

Carbondale Calcium Co. 

Cans— , 

American Vulcanizing Fibre Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
Spaulding & Sons, J. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks.) 

Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo, 

e. 


Carding Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Hubbard Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Card Attachment & Cleaning Ma- 


chine. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 
Card Cleaner. . 
Gordon-Hay Co. 
Lehnert Textaie Co. 


Card Cl x 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 


Card Feeds 
Gordon-Hay Co. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Lehnert Textile Co. 
Leigh & Butler Co. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 
Card Mounting Apparatus. 
Gordon-Hay Co. 
Lehnert Textile Co. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Oo. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Oo. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machy. Oo., 
The 
Carrier Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 
Castings—Mill. 
Greenville Tron Works. 
Salem Iron Works. 
West Point Iron Wks. 
Caustic Soda. 
(See Soda—tTextile.) 
Ceiling (Metal). 
Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Cement and Brick Coating. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Go 
Central Stations. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Augusta-Aiken Railway & Elec. 
Corp. 
Central Georgia Power Co. 
Columbus Power Co. 
Reorcia Railway & Power Co 
Chain Drives, 
Link-iseit Company. 
Chairs—Office and . 
Sayhs Uttice Equip. Vo. 
Checks (Metal). 

(See Stamps, Stencils, etc., 
Chemicais. * 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

Chlorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Cleaning Machine (Cloth). 
Gordon-Hay Co. 
ocks—Hank, Etc. 


(See Counters.) 
Clocks—Tower. 
Howard Clock Co., E 


Wlosets— Water. 


(See Toilets.) 

Cloth Cutters 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Firsching. 4. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Windle, J. E. 

Cloth ya | Machinery. 
Windle, J. E. 

Cloth 


Expanders. 
Windle, J. E. 
Cloth Measurer. 
(See Measuring Machine.) 
Cloth Reom Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sens Oc 
Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Firsching. J. A. 
Saco-Lowell Sho 
Smith, Drum & 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce., 
Wildman Mfe. Co. 
Windle, J. E. 
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It Is Not a Rule-of-Thumb Lubricant 


NON-FLUID OIL didn’t ‘‘Just happen.’’ It isn’t sold to you s:mply 


Established 1861. 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


* on claims. 
Largest Manufacturers of Textile Soaps and Soap Powders NON-FLUID OIL is a scientific lubricant prepared for the exacting 
in the United States. duties of modern mills. And in every instance worth-while benefi follow se. 


FOR ALL COTTON MILL 
USES. 


The following concerns are 
now handling our Goods and 
will supply you at Factory 
Prices. 

Waters-Garland OCo., Louis- 
ville, aw Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. ©C.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hard- 
ware OCo., Anderson, 8S. C.; 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. ©.; McAnelly Hardware Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 





It is a nondrippng non-wasting lubricant that ELIMINATES OIL 
STAINS and therefore reduces the pile of ‘‘seconds.’’ ’ 
NON-FLUID OIL, unlike grease, does not need heat to make it start 


lubricating. It is purer than grease, lasts 3 to 5 times as long and gives 
better friction-k'lling lubrication. 


A grade for every purpose. Write for samples. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway, New York 


Southern Representative, Lewis W. Thomason, Box 165, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPAIRING 


MILL MACHINERY OF ANY KIND 


If you have any broken machinery that needs repairing, and want the highest 
quality work at the lowest price we want your business. We make a specialty ef 
reboring engine cylinders, valves, etc. 









Our excellent equipment and facilities, combined with skilled workmanship, 
enables us to turn out quality work at the lowest prices, and assures you satis- 
faction. ‘ 


All repairs handled promptly, and shipments made without loss of time. 


The cotton mill castings that we make are of the same high quality—in brass, 
grey iron, etc. Send us samples or blueprints and let us estimate. 


Write for full information. 


GREENVILLE IRON WORKS, GREENVILLE, S. C | 
ee 


PERFORATED METALS HERE IS IRREFUTABLE PROOF 


FOR ALL PURPOSES Mg a 

















Life Bldg., Woolworth Blidg., 
and Singer Bidg.—have in- 


stalled 
Such as Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, Blackman 
Phosphate Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilation, - 
Ventilators 


Electrical Devices, Sugar Mills, Surfacing for 
Sand Rolls. 


Send fer Motel Semple Plots end Cirealer, 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


163 YORK ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Could any stronger proof of 
their superiority be given than 
selection by the most promi- 
ment Architects? Sehd for 
our catalog, giving namés of 
hundreds of other ‘“promi- 
nent buildings equipped with 
Blackman Ventilators. 


HOWARD & MORSE 
45 Fulton St , New York 
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Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 

Reliance Machine Works. 
Cloth Tubes. 

(See Tubes—Cloth Protecting.) 
Cloth Winders. 

(See Winders). 


Clutches (Friction). 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Cork Insert Co 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Hunter Mch. Oo., Jas, 
lAnk-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Coal & Coke. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Ooke 
Co 


Goal Driers (Centrifugal). 
Link Belt Company. 
Coal Handling Machinery. 
Hunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Ooal Tar Disinfectants. 
See Disinfectants. 


Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Colleges. 
(See Schools.) 
Oolors. 


(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Com» Aprons 

(See Aprons.) 
Commission Merchants and Dealers. 

(See Cotton Cloth Commiss‘on 

Merchants.) 

Compressore (Air). 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Condensers. 

Allis-Chalmere Mfe Co. 

Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Cones (Paper). 

‘See Tubes—Cloth Protecting.) 
Contractors (Build'ng). 

(See Architecets and Engineers.) 
Contractors (Electrical). 

(See Electrical Contractors and 

Engineers.) 

Controlling Instruments. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
Conveying Machinery 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Collins, J. D. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Excelsior Pulley Co. 

Hunt Oo., C. W. 

Leigh & Butler. 

link-Belt Oompany. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

— Textile Machinery 


Saco-lowell Shores. 
Schofield, Wm. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Coolers. 
(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Cooling Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 
— Stamps and Stencils. 
Stamps. Stencils, Ete.) — 
Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ooc.. 
The. 
Cork Insert 
Cottages (Metal). 
Oanton Metal Ceiline Co. 
Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 
chants and Deslers. 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 
armory Browne & Co. 
Barrel Co., Wm. L. 
Clift & Goodrich. 
Erwin Yarn Agency. 
Paweett. Pughes 
Hunter Mfc. & Commission Co. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Lawrence & Co. 
Paulson. Linkroum & Co. 
Peech, Sons & Phillips. 
Putnam-Hooker Co. 
Salkeld & Bro. A. D. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer 
Weimer Bros 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 
Wilson & Co., James L. 
Woodward. Raldwin & Co. 
Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 
Reer, H. & B. 
Cotton Machinery. 
American Supply Co. 
BarberColman Co. 
Rutterworth & Sons. H. W. 
Corker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
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BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Cameron Machine Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Foster Machne Co. 

Gordon-Hay Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Howard & bBullough. 

tiunter Mch. Oo., Jas. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Phila. Drying Mchy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Oo 

Sargent’s Sons, Corp., O. G. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Stafford Co., The 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Yarn Mills. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.): 
Coupling—RBope. 

Hunt Co., G. 
Counters (Speed-Measuring). 

The Foxboro Company, 
Counters—Revolution, Hank, Pick, 


Etc. 
National Scale Co. 
Root Co., C. J. 


Veeder ‘Mfg. Co. 
Cranes (Locomotive). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Crayons. 
American Crayon Ce 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Creosotes. 
Fuller & Co., Inc., Ralph L. 
Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cuspidors. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Cutters (Cloth). 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 
Cutters (Thread). 
(See Thread Cutters.) 
Cylinder Roll Grinders. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 
Dies (Steel). 
(See Stamps. Stenciis, Etc.) 
Disinfectants. 
Rarrett Oo.. The 
Fuller & Co., Ralph L. 
Dobby Chains 
Crompton & Knowles Lcom Wks. 
Doffing Boxes (Mill). 
(See Boxes—Mill). 
Draft Gauges and fhermometers 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Drawings of Mills. 
Shutting Co., R. J 
Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-T.owell Shops. 
Drills—Electric. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghonse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
D Pountains. é 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
Drying Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 
Phila. Drvine Machr Co 
Phila. Metal Drying Form Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co 
Salem Iron Works. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 


Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Bleachers and Finishers. 
Aberfovle Mfg. Co 
Franklin Process Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Dyeing. Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co.. 


The. 
Butterworth & Son Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundrv Oo. 
Delahunty Dyeinz Machine Co. 
Flectro Rieaching Gas Co. 
Fleetro Ohemical Co 
Firschinge, J. A. 
Franklin Process Co. 

Funter Mech. Co., Jas. 
Klipstein & Co. 
Leich & Butler 
Phila. Drving Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Mache Co 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 


Salem Iron Works. 

Smith, Vrum & Uo. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Uo., 
The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Worcester Steam Boiler Works. 

Dye Sticks. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Adelphia Dye & Chemical Co. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Uo. 

Avery Chemical Co. 

Baltic Chemical Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Cassella Chemical Co. 

Cone, Frederick H. 

Dicks David & Broadfoot, Ine. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Lo. 

Fuller & Co., Inc., Ralph L. 

Gismond & Co.. Ine.. Jas. G. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Holland Aniline Co. 

Jordan Jr., W. H. & F. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Lewis. John D. 

Madero Bros. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Miller, Jos. B. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co 

Penna. Color Mfg. Co. 

Sevdel Mf. Co 

Svkes & Co., Walter F. 

Wolf & Co., Jacnues. 

Young & Co., J. S.. 
Electrical Contractors. 

Clavton, J. M. 

McKinnev, Inc., T. H. 

Walker Elec. & Plumb ng Co. 

Electric Dynamos and Motors. 
(See Motors and Generators.) 

Electric Fans. 

(See Fans—Electric.) 

Electric Lamps. 

(See Lamps.) 

Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmera Mfg. Oo. 
Carter Electric Co. 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Lincoln Elec. Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Roiler Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Wearaanenee Electric & Mfg. 


>. 
oes Trucks (Inter-Transporta 


on). 
(See Trucks—Electric.) 


Electrical Veiring & Installing. 
(See Electrical Contractors.) 


Collins, J. D. 
Aunt Co., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven t'o. 
Enamel (Mill Wh’‘te) 
(See Paint—Mill White). 
Eve‘neers. Consulting 
(See Architects.) 
Engineers (Electrical). 
See Electrical Contractors. 
Engines (Oil. Gas and Gasoline). 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Engines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Collins. J. D. 
Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Rehofield’s Sona Ca.. J. 8. 
Seecer-Walraven Co. 
Taamer. Frank 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler > 
Engine Appliances (on & Steam). 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Expanders (Cloth). 
(See Cloth Expanders.) 


Export Forwarder. 
Faunce. John H. 


Extractors—Hvdro. 
—— Laundry Mchy. Oo. 
e 
Tolhv-et Machine Worke 
Fans—Electric. 


Allia-Cha'mera Mfg. Co. 

Carter Electric Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Howard & Morse. 

Lincoln Electric Oo. 

Western Electric Oo, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 

Fans—Conveying, Power and Ex- 

haust. 

(See Blowers and Blowing Sys- 
tems.) 
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Peed Water Purifiers. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Felting Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Fence—Steel and Iron. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Piling Cabinets 4 Systems. 
Baylis Office Equip. Uo. 
Pilters (Water). 
(See Water Softening.) 


(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers.) 

Finishing and Sizing Materials. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Uo. 
Adelphia Dye & Chemical Co. 
Amer.can Dyewood Co 
American Soup & Wasnoline Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Baltic Chemicai Uo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Brown & Bro.. B. 
Cassella Chemical Co. 
Vone, F. H. 
Corn Products Refinin,, Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Electric Smelting & Alum Co. 
Fuller & Co., Inc., Ralph L. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Jordan, Jr.. W. H. & EF. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Madero Bros. 
Marden, “ta & Hastings. 
Metz & Co., A. 
National Aailine & Chemical Ce. 
Penna. Color Mfg. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Young & Co., a. ie 

Fire Barrels & Pails (Metal). 
Carbondale Calcium Co. 


‘pire Extinguisners. 


Fyr-Fyter Co. 
Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co 
Pyrene Mfg. Oo. 
Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire). 
Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint—Fireproof.) 
First Aid Room Equipment. 
(See Hosp'tal Equipment.) 


etiesee Cees Mfg. Co. 
Fiuted Rolls 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield’s Sons Co.. J. 8. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Ce. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


ers. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle. & a Co. 
Folding Machines (Cloth). 


Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., S. A. 
Rundle-Spence Oo. 

Freight Forwarder & Contractor. 
Faunce, John H. 

Friction Clutches. 
(See Clutches—Friction.) 

Mills for Woolen Goods. 

American Laundry Mehy. Oo. 
Hunter Mach:ne Oo., Jas. 


Furniture—Office and Mill. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 


es. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co, 
General Elec. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


Garnett Grinders. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 
Garages (Metal Portable). 
Canton Metal Ceiling Oo. 
Garnett Machines. 


Hunter Mch. Co., Jas. 
Leigh & Butler. 
PR & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
(Gee Bastnce—Gns.) 
Gaskets—Fibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gauges (Draft). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges (Mercury Column Vacuum) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Gauges (Mercury Column Absolute 
Pressure). 
Taylor ee ra Co. 
Gauges (0 
ebvohabsbe Co. 
Gauges (Water). 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA 


Loom Harness and Reeds 





s Company 





COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and. Duck. 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending 


Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 










Bradley RAS 
- t ° ] and price liee. 
enci 


Machine 


Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 
A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 


In universal use 
by th ds of 








| KV el ox 
TEMPERATURE 
INSTRUMENTS 


INDICATING 
CONTROLLING 
RECORDING 


nT M DIVISION 
laylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER N-Y. 


dA Ta s The rmometer for E very Purpose 











W. £E. 

















2030 BROOK ST.. 


CALDWELL Co. 


incorporated 






Heavy Loads 
Raised High 
At Low Cost. 


This man can raise the heaviest 
bale to any height with ease and 
absolute safety. The efficiency and 
capacity of his warehouse is in- 
creased to the maximum. 

There are many other uses for 
this machine in the mill and ware- 
house. Let us send you our book- 
let No. 26-C which describes this 
Labor Saver. 


J.D. COLLINS 


Machinery 
927 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








Give Long Service 


“Caldwell Steel Tanks are bound to 
give satisfaction because every tank -s 
built according to approved engineer- 
ing methods., 

Correct design, thorough riveting, 
highest grade workmanship and ex- 
per.ence—all these enter into the con- 
struction of Caldwell Tanks. 

The result—good, long, satisfactory 
service and no leaks. 


Send for Catalog 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Gears (Silent). 
i State Fibre Oe. 


General Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co, 
Gear Cutters. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Whiton Mch. Co., D. E. 
Generators (Electric). 

(See Motors and Generators.) 
Glass (Wire). 

Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Grain Bags. 

American Supply Oo. 
Grates—Shaking. 

Collins, J. D. 

Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Oe. 


Tease. 
(See Lubricants.) 
Grease Cups. 

(See Lubricators.) 
Grinders—Card, Cylinder Roll, Nap- 
per and Garnett. : 

(See Card Grinding Machinery.) 
Gummed Tape and Moistening Ma- 
chine for Slashers. 
Acme Gummed Products Co. 


(See Finishing and S:zing Ma- 
terials.) 

Hangers. 

(See Shafting and Hangers.) 

ay pe on ~ 6 
American Supply Co. 

pton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
ons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland ay ; 

Heating aad Ventilating Apparatus. 
(See Ventilating Apparatus.) 

Heddles. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Heddle Frames. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Hoist (Electric). 

Link-Belt Company 
Seeger-Walraven (o. 

Hosiery Drying Foris. 4 
Phila. Metal Drying Form Co. 

Hosiery Finishing Boards. 

(See Boards.) 

Hospital Famipment. 
Accident Cabinet Co. 
Betz, Frank 3. 

Hotels. 

Lenox. 
Marquette. 
Marseilles. 
Martinique. 
Tuller. 

Humidifying Apparatus. 

American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Hydraulic Turbines. 

(See Turbines Steum.) 

Hydro Extractors. é pe 
(See Extractors.) 

EE meters. 

The Foxboro Company. 

Indicating Instruments. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 

Indicating and Recording Instru- 

ments. 
The Foxboro Company, 

Indigo. , 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 

Injectors. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Ink (Stencil and Marking). 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Lindley Ink Oo., Dr? R. A. 

ee ~ 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 

Iron Work—Ornamental. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Dufur & Co. 

Salem Iron Works. 

Jacquards. 

“Guempten & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Machin : 


Jute Bagging es. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Kettles (Size). 
(See Size Kettles.) 
Kettles—Soda, 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 
Kiers. ’ 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
Knit Goods. vg 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
Knit Goods Washers. 
(See Washers—Cloth.) 
Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Foster Machine Co. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
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Stafford & Holt. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Lamps—lIncandescent and Arc. 
Bostor Economy Lamp Div. 
Carter Electric Co. 
Ed.son Lamp Works. 
General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Oo. 
Lappers. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Laundry Machinery. 
ha Laundry Mach. Co., 
he 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Lockers (Metal) 
Baylis Office Equipment Co. 
Leather Belting. 
(See Belting—Leather. ) 
Linen Yarns. 
(See Yarns—Linen.) 


(See Belting—Link.) 
Idquid Chlorine. 
(See Chlorine.) 
Loaders (Wagon and Truck). 
Link-Belt Company. 
Logwood Extract. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Loom Harness Straps. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Attachments for Making 
Plain Looms Automatic. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 

Floto Mica Sales Co. 

Kellogg & Co., E. H. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Lug Straps. 
(See Straps—Lug.) 
Lumber. 


Salkeld. A. D. & Kro. 
Marking Pots, Stencils, Ink, Etc. 
(See Ink—Stencil.) 
Measuring Machine (Cloth). 
Windle, J. E. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarns Mercerized.) 
Mercerizers. 
Aberfayle Mfg. Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
Meters—Revolution, Etc. 
(See Connters.) 
Meters (Flow, Air, Gas, Electric, 
Steam, Etc.) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Carter Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—HMill.) 
Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 


‘aint. 
(See Paint—Mill White.) 
Millwrights. 
Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 
Motors and Generators (Electric). 
‘Ilie-Chetmere Mfe. Co. 
Carter Electrie Co. 
General Electric Co 
Lineoln Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Mule Stands. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Napper Grinders. 
Roy & Son. B. 8S. 
Napping Machinery. 
Teigh & Rutler. 
Office Supplies, Furniture, Etc. 
Baylis Office Equip. Co. 
Oils—Finishing. 
(See F’nishing and Sizing Mate- 
rials.) 


Oils—Lubricating. 
(See Lubricants.) 


Oil Cups. 

(See Lubricators). 
Oiling Devices, 

(See Lubricators). 


Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 


Etc. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Oxygen. 
Bird Wilcox Co. 
Burdett Oxygen Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Packings—Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Paint. 
Arco Co. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Chaffee, Thos. K. 
Fuller & Co., Inc., Ralph L. 
Ullman-Philpott Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland & Oo., Inc. 
Wolf Paint Co., Leon L. 


Paint—Preservative and Fireproof. 
~ Areo Co. 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Fuller & Co., Inc., Ralph L. 
Wadsworth-Howland & Oo., Inc. 
Walf Paint Co., Leon L. 


Paint—Mill White. 
Areo Co. 
Chaffee, Thos. K. 
Ullman-Philpott Co. 
Wadsworth-Howland & Oo., Inc. 
Wolf Paint Co., Leon L. 


Perforated Metai. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


Photographer of Mills. 

Shutting Co., Rudolph J. 
Picking Machinery. 

Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 

chine Co. 

Saco-Loweill Shops. 

Schofield Co. Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. -Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Picker Housings. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 
Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Pipe Fittings. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pipe Threading & Cutting Machines 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Power Companies. 
(See Central Stations.) 
Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Cork Insert Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Excelsior Pulley Oo. 
Freadrich Belting Oo. 
General Electric Oo 
Graton & Knight Mfg Co. 
Hunter Machine Co., Jas. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
S K F Ball Bearine Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
West Point Iron Works. 
Press Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Presses. 
Aqesces Laundry Mchy. Co. 


e 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Seeger-Walraven Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
The 

Publishers. 

Literary Digest. 
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Pulleys. 
American Pulley Co. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Cork insert Uo. 
Cresson-Morr.s Co. 
Excelsior Pulley Vo. 
lank-Belt Company. 
Seeger-Walraven Uo. 
Transmission Hall Bearing Oo. 
West Point Iron Works. 
Pulleys (Cork Insert). 
American Pulley Co. 
Cork Insert Co. 
Pulley Covering. 
Freaderich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Collins, J. D. 
Reilly Mfg. Co., J. J. 
Seeger-Wairaven Co. 
— Finishing Machinery Oo., 
he 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
eters 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Metal. 
Manufacturers Equip. & Eng. Ce. 


Dufur & Co 
Bailways—Industrial. 

(See Trucks—Electric.) 
Railways. 


A. B. & A. Railway. 
Central of Ga. Railway. 
Georgia Railroad. 
Southern Railway. 
Recording Instruments. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
The Foxboro Company, 


American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wka, 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Regulators (Temperature). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Bepasieg (Textile of all kinds). 
eneral Machine Works. 
Greenville Iron Works. 
Hubbard Mch. Co. 
Respirators. 
Barnard Mchry Co. 
ding Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Windle, J. EK. 
Rib Top Cutters. 
General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Travelers—Steel and Bronze, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Rings—Spinning. 
(See Spinning Rings.) 
Rocker Shaft Bearings. 
(See Bearings.) 
Rolls—Steel. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Boller Covering. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Barrett Co., The. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Roof and Cement Coating. 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Ine. 
Rope. 

Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Bove—Tranamission. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Cresson-Morris Co, 

Hunt Co., C. W., Ine. 

Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Cans & Trucks. 
(See Cans—Roving.) 


Howard & Bullough. 

Sacn*T owell Shops. 
Rubber Material. 

Fuller & Co., Ralph L. 
Bubber Stamps. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
Saddles and Stirrups. 

Dixon Tmh Saddle Co. 
Saddles—Oil-less. 

Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Oo. 
Scales—Automatic. 

American Kron Scale Co. 

National Seale i 
Schools (Textile & Technology) . 

Georgia School of Tech. 
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Dyestuffs ie Olive Drab Army Cloth 


Cotton or Wool 





MADE IN AMERICA 


BY 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Meet Government Requirements for U. S. Army 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 
| SELLING AGENTS ; 


—==———————SSSS 





















BALING PRESSES 


ALLSteEEL FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CONOMY Largest Line ta die'W. 8. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





; aa WIRE CLOTH. 
ae Be ||| Established 1835 


“=== DUFUR & CO 


cpameenasaee™ 309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md 






Dept. C., 





WIRE ale 


Best Grade Renewed Lamps 
Both Carbon and Tungsten Types 
We guarantee you most for the money 


BOSTON ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
MAPLE ST. DANVERS, MASS. 


TRACE MARK 


BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice ANDO FacTrory 
— F iu 
er ee ee Greenvitre.S.c. 
WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 








Boston. Mass. 







GAN a FOR COTTUN SHIPPEAS COTTON MILLS | 

Sia al | Siencranrs ee NUFACTURERS - | 
B Bes m7 ALSO BRUSHES INK MARKING POTS 

RUBBER INGIL iPS NOTARIAL ‘CORPORATION SEALS | 


ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS | 
CCE ATL ANTA.GA. | 
SEY ATLANTA CA_| 


DIXON ET SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co., Cotton Machinery. 


COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 
Patent Barchant Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 














Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


your frames, when 


i] ' 
| ) 
The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stoppin 

long stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting - rolls. Man- iy 

: ufacturers of all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spinners’ i 
Supplies in General. it 
—a = ee see eee eee eee if 
f 





Screens & Sieves (Perforated) 
Erdie Perforating Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Searchlight (Industrial). 
Western Electric Co. 

Second Hand Machinery. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 

Toomey, Frank. 

Sewing Machines. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co 

Shaftings & Hangers. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 

S K F Ball Bearing Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 
Transmission Bal! Bearing Co 
West Point Iron Wks. 

Shafting Rings. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Shelving—Sectional Steel. 

Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
National Scale Oo. 

Shingles (Asphalt). 

Certain-teed Products Corp. 

Shingles— Metal. 

Canton Metal Ceiling Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Oo. 

Shuttles. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Singeing Machinery. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Smith, Drum & Oo. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
The 

Size Kettles. 

Allen Sons OCo., Wm. 

Butterworth. H. W. & Sons Co 

Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 


Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


The. 

Worcester Steam Boiler Wks. 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 

(See Finishing & Sizing Mate- 
Size System. 

e 

Keever Starch Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Skewers. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Slabs & Straps (Leather). 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Slag. 

Birmingham Slag Co. 

Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Salem Iron Works. 
— Finishing Machinery Oo., 


Slasher *Tape—Gu named. 

Acme Gummed Products Co. 

Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Certain-teed Products Corn 

Slitting and Rewinding Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

Slubbers. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Soa) 

Toostenn Soap & Washoline Co 

Baltic Chemical Co. 

Brown & Bro.. B. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
rn 

Jordan Jr.. W. A. & F. 

Madero Bros. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

Miller, Jos. B. 

Warren Soan & Mfg. Co. 

Boda (Textile). ; 
American Soap & Washoline Oo. 
Avery Chemical Co. 

Raltic Chemical Co. 

Brown & Bro., B. 

Cassella Chemical Co. 

Cone, Frederick 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Jordan, Jr.. W. H. & F. 
Madero Bros. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 
Miller, Jos. B. 

Softeners—Cnrtton. 

American Soap & Washoline Oo. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. \ 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Baltic Chemical Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Brown & Rro.. R 

Cassella Chemical Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Jordan, Jr.. W. H. & F. 
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Kali Mfg. Co. 
Madero Bros. 
Miller, Jos. B. 
Marden, Orth & Hastings. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Softeners—W ater. 
(See Water Softeners.) 
Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spindles—Ball Bearing. 
Chapman Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Spinners. 
Adrian Mfg. Co. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Morowebb Cotton Mills Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding Oo., 
Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co. 
Spooling Machinery. « 
Draper Corvoration. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks. Towers, Etc.) 
Sprocket Wheels. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Stamps. Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines. 
Atlanta Stamr & Stencil Works. 
Bradlev Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.) 
Starch & Gums. 
(See Fin'shing and Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
Steam Engines. 
(See Engines—Steam.) 
Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Steam.) 
Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam.) 
Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam. ) 
Stov Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Cornoration, 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Straps— ). 
Freadrich Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Tacohmeters. 
The Foxboro genome: 
Veeder Mig. Co. 
Tallow. 
(See Fintshing Material.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
— ron Works & Supply 


0. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Salem Iron Works. 

— Finishing Machinery Oo., 
he 
Tape Making Machines for Hos- 
pital Bandages. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Tape and Tape Moistening Ma- 
chine for Slashers. 
Acme Gummed Products Co. 
Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile Banding Co., 


ne. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 
Telephones—Inter. 
National Scale Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 
Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 
Thermometers (All kinds). 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Thermometers (Wet and Dry Bulb). 
The Foxboro Company. 
Thin-Place Preventers. 
Clayton & Bentley. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Thread Cutters (Automatic). 
Hopedale Mfg. Ce 
Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 


Tiering Machines. 
Collius, J. D. 


Toilets. 
Cement Products Co. 
Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Kaustine Co., Inc. 
Selig Co., The 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers.) 


Transmision (Power). 

(See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery.) 

Traps (Return Steam). 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

Trucks—Auto. 

Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Lewis-Hall Iron Works. 
White Co., The 

Trucks—Electric—Inter. 
Automatic gp eenneentation Co. 
Hunt Co.. 0. W. 

Mercury Mfg. Co. 

Trucks—Elevating—Inter. 
Cowan Truck Co. 

Hunt Co. C. W. 
Nationa! Seale Oo 

Trucks—Fibre (Inter, BEtc.). 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond Staté Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Teatheroid Mfe. Co 
Spaulding & Sons, J. 
Standard Fibre Co. 

Tubes—Cloth Protecting. 
Southern Novelty Co. 

Turbines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Seeger-Walraven Oo. 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghonse Elect. & Mfg. Co. 

Twines. 

Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co. 

Twisting Machinery. 

Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Loweli Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Unions (Bronze). 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Angle, Globe and Cross). 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Anti-Acid). 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Blow-off). 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Check). 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Gate). 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Valves (Non-return Stop). 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Lankenheimer Co. 

Valves (Pop-Safety). 

Foster Engineering Co. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Varnishes. 

Arco Co. 

Fuller & Co., Ralph L. 

Uliman-Philpott Oo. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf Paint Co.. Leon L. 

Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Mo stening Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 

New York Blower Co. 
Ohio Blower Co. 

Sargent’s Sons Oo., ©. G. 
Tolhurst Mch. Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Cocker Machine & Fdry Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
Salem Iron Works. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

Washers (Cloth). 
ye: Laundry Machinery Co. 

e , 
Rutterworth, H. W & Sons Co. 
Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Hunter Mch. Co.. Jas. 
Philadelphia Drvine Mchv. Co. 
Phila. Textile Mehry. Oo. 
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Salem Iron Works, 

Textile Finishing Mchry Co. 
Washers, Graphite and Bronze. 

Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 


Washers, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Washers, Wooden, Oil-less. 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Ce. 
Waste (Cotton). 
Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co. 
Waste Machinery (Cotton). 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Water Coolers (Drinking). 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
Water Cooling Ponds. 
(See Cooling.) 
Water Softeners. 


Refinite Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co.. Wm. B. 
Waterproofing Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Textile Finishing amend, Co. 
The 
Weaving 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Are). 
Lincoln Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 
Welding Apparatus (Oxy-acetylene) 
Bird-Wilcox O©o., Ine. 
Burdett Oxygen Co. 
Prest-O-T.ite Co. 
Welding—Job. «| 
Bird-Wileox Co., Ine. 
Wheels—Fibre. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co. 
Leatheroid Mfe. Co 
Spaulding & Sons, J. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Whistles (Steam). 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
White Way Posts. 
Greenville Iron Works. 


Winding. 
Aberfovle Mfg. Co. 
Home Bleach & Dve Works. 
Winders. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Howard & Bullough, Americas 
Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Windle, J. E. 
Windows—Wire 
Chattanooga Iron Works. 


Wire Glass. 
(See Glass—Wire.) 
Wiring (Electrical). 
(See Electrical Contractors). 
Wood Preserver. 
Arco Co. 
Certain-teed Products —e 
Fuller & Co., Inc., Ralph L 
Wadsworth Howland & Co., " Ine. 
Wolf Paint Co,, Leon L. 


Wood Pulleys. 
Excelsior Pulley Oo. 
Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hunter Mch. Oo., Jas. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Os 
Phila. Textile Machinery Oo. 
Sargent’ Sons Corp., ©. G. 
Stafford Os., The 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 
The 
Yarn Manufacturers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Adrian Mfg. Co. 
Grav Mfg. Co. 
Hoffman-Corr Mfg. Co. 
Morowebb Cotton Mills Co. 
Parkdale M'lls, Inc. 
Yarn Dealers and Commission 
Merchants). 
(See Cotton Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
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SEYDEL 






MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY N. J. 


SIZOL 


| Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
| est Warps; the Best Cloth and 
| Least Seconds. 


Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 







George Witherspoon 







Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 





WEST POINT IRON WORKS 


S. K. F. Ball Bearings Complete 
Cotton Tie Machines 
Cotton Mill Castings our Specialty 












Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 






Write Us. 











WEST POINT, GEORGIA 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 


(; ANTI- CORROSIVE- 
YLINDER Oe 
TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to sateen standard of what a goed 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.”" will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bills—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now—just give/ 

“A. C. C.”" a chance. 
May we go into the subject with you? 


EH. KELLOGG &CO. 
243 SOUTH ST. 



















WILL REDUCE YOUR OIL AND GREASE 
BILLS 
and cool iny het bearing without slowing 
down the machinery 

An ounce of Flota Mica in a 
gallon of oil or a pound of 
grease will reduce the friction 
load throughout your mill from 
the main engine to the textile 
finishing machinery. 

Flota Mica —e— of the use 
of cheaper oils and gives bet- 
ter results than you are now 
getting. Many concerns have 
cut their oil bills in half. 

Flota Mica will not cake or 
harden, nor will it stop up the 


IN 5, 10, AND 25 POUND finest oil grooves. 
COMES oan Write for full information and 


service data. 

Flota Mica Sales Co., 214 Meffatt Bldg.,' Detroit, Mich. 
AGENTS :—A. H. Carriers, Security Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; V. A. Moore, 1504 
Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; H. W. Nickel, 1265 Broadway, 

m 411, New York City, 


i 
U.A. MORTON, C.P.A. —-E.H. BAILEY, €. PLA. M. BARBER, C.P. A. Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 
MORTON, BAILEY & CO. Hangers, Belting, BOILER Public Works, 














CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS Packing, Lacing, queens LOW Prices. 
Hurt Building ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


EXPERIENCED COTTON MILL ACCOUNTANTS ; Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sibley, 


King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 





High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- 
tors, Pipe Mill Supplies, Castings. 













VUL COT FIBRE is a higher development of vulcan- 
4 ized cotton fibre—a hard, tough, 
horn-like material with unusual wearing qualities. Used in dozens 
of places in the textile mill. Sold in sheets, rods, tubes, bars, 
finished articles or machined to your spec fications. Write for 
particulars. 


Foundry, Machine, Boiler 
[ M ARD Work, and Supply Store, 


mes «€6=6—AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
575-580 Equitable Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware. 













sa a 
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Your advertisement in COTTON entitles you to 
equal space in MACHINERY AND SUPPLY 
BUYER—WITHOUT EXTRA COST! 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLY BUYER is pub- 
lished quarterly, 250 pages, and contains the adver- 
tisements of over 650 leading manufacturers of 
machinery, power plant, electrical and textile equip- 
ment. 

Its guaranteed minimum edition of 1,000 copies 
reaches the Jobbers and Dealers throughout the 





June, 1917. 


South, Purchasing Agents of Southern Industrial 
Corporations, and leading Manufacturers’ Agents. 

A complete, concise index makes the advertising 
pages a ready reference for the buyer. 

Space in the MACHINERY AND SUPPLY 
BUYER is not sold. It is published in line with our 
policy to render to our advertisers the very best 
service possible, and by the placing of one advertise- 
ment you reach both the consumer and the jobber 
and dealer. 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Cotton 


Southern Engineer 


Iron Tradesman 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 





, 
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Sanitary Closets 4¢.er 


An installation of Stevens Sanitary Closet Cans is less costly than the delay and confusion of a disease 
epidemic which can easily disable your employees, retard production and sap your profits. 








~ " A 4 ’ " : 
With war orders taxing you to full capacity, don’t overlook the danger of the unsanitary, fly bearing 
out door privies. 


STEVENS SANITARY CLOSET CANS 


are still, and will continue to be the least expensive, most practical method of solving the 
surface closet problem in your mill village. You can put them in in a few minutes time with- 
out interfering with your regular work, and once in place they will give 


Four To Six Years’ Service 
Without Repairs or Paint 


Why let the thought of economy cheat you out of a sanitary system of surface 





closets, when Stevens Cans will do the work for four cents per month? 

SEND YOUR ORDER NOW, install your cans and insure the héalthful, un- 
interrupted work of every employee in your community to your profit and satis- 
faction. 

Postal brings further information, list of satisfied customers, or a shipment of 
Stevens Cans. WRITE TODAY! 


THE SELIG CO. SANITARY PRODUCTS 


mucseug.comrany orm=4s ATLANTA, GA. a } 





HE perfect System for 
Mill villages, suburban 
homes, and schools with or 
without running water. Made 
of reinforced concrete with 


solid bottoms and thoroughly 





~~ _Waterproofed. All scavenger 
Pacvented 


work done away with, no 


| **SANISEP” 
| chemicals required, flyproof 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| (Trade Mark Reg.) . 
| Portable and odorless. 
Sewerage Systems . 
ENDORSED BY ALL HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


Write for Catalogue 


| CEMENT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


East Point, MURCHISON BLDG., Oliver Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. WILMINGTON, N. C. Pittsburgh, Pa. i 
} if 
——EEE7~ — i 





oi. Ri Zia -. 












—=— =‘ $900 a year! That figure is based on the time lost annually at every 
= factory employing 60 wage earners at $1.50 a day 

= Every time an employe visits an inaccessible outdoor toilet, he loSes 
——— 10 minutes time. Two visits a day cost 20 minutes per employe. 
————4 Why not save this tremendous annual loss? 

=— TA Sli Waterless Toilets 
= Kacrstine “and urinals 
—— ean be installed right in your mill—near your employes. The 
———> Kaustine System operates without plumbing connections—even in un 
= sewered districts. The entire system is perfectly sanitary and odor- 
— less, and is endorsed by health authorities everywhere. 

— IN YOUR COLONY HOUSES Kaust:ne Equipment will add to the 
—— sanitation of your locality. It will mean better health among your 
— wage-earners and greater labor output K 

— Tet our Installation Experts tell you how cheaply you can Kaustinize. 


Send for FRE catalog 
KAUSTINE CO., Ir 
Dent 





: yy 


House of 
Taylor 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway, 32d St., New York 


One Block from Pennsylvania -Station. 
Equally Convenient for Amusements, 
Shopping or Business. 


157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, 
$2.50 PER DAY 
257 Excellent Rooms, with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure, 
$3.00 PER DAY 
Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50. 
The Restaurant Prices are Most Moderate. 


400 Baths 
600 Rooms 


COTTON 
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Frost Proof Closets 


Quarter of a Million giving satisfac- 
tion. Save Water; Require No Pit; 
Simple in the extreme. The most 
durable water closet made. In service 
winter and summer. 
Enameled roll flushing 
rim bowls. 

Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 


pressure before leay- 
ing factory. 




















SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
















Meet me at the Tuller for Value, Service, Home Comforts 


New HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan. 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at 
\ dams Avenue. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $3.00 up double 
ae “ 2 2.00 ™ 4.00 “ ‘4 
100 —h(** "4 sf 2.50 a — > se: 
100 —* ‘ * 3.50to 5.00 “ a sg: 


Total 600 Outside Rooms. 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


Two Floors—Agents’ 
Sample Rooms 


New Unique Cafes and 
Cabaret Excellente 
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Hotel Lenox 


HE Lenox has long 
| been famed as a hotel 
where guests are made to 

feel at home. If you ever 
visit aristocratic old Boston, 
make the Lenox your ren- | 
devous and you'll enjoy 
your stay. 





\| It is situated within a 
short distance of the busi- 
ness, shopping and theatre 
districts, and is in close 
proximity to all railroad i 
stations. 
Single Room with Bath | 
2.50 to $4.00 
Double Rooms with bath 
$3.50 to $5 00 
L. C. PRIOR, 
] Managing Director. 











‘Boston 





Hotel Marseilles 


On Broadway at 103d St., New York 
















shopping and amusement centres. 


MARSEILLES. 








LOW RATES. Absolute! 
Room and bath from ee 
$2.00 per day. 
2 Rooms and bath from 
$3.50 per day. 


Superb Dining 
Room a la carte. 


Club’ Breakfast 
from 35¢ up. 


Write for booklet 
and map. 


| FINEST ROOMS IN TOWN | 


owing to delightful location between Central 
Park and Hudson River. In the midst of beauti- 
ful west side residences, removed from noise and 
dust, yet within a few minutes of the business, 


YOU’LL ENJOY EVERY MOMENT AT THE 
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Proper Locations for Cotton Mills 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the 
consumption of cotton in mills of the cotton growing 
states has increased 1,502 per cent, as compared with an 
increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1916, Southern mills 
consumed 675,731 more bales of cotton than the mills of 
all other states. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000, of the 
total cotton spindles in the cotton growing States are 
served by the Southern Railway System. Of the 200 knit- 
ting mills in the South over 125 are located along the 
Southern Railway System. Nearly all the Southern 
woolen and silk mills are also on Southern Railway Sys- 
tem tracks. 

There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to 
understand. 

The Southern Railway System lines enter and serve 
most completely those portions of the South where the 
textile industry is the greatest success, because there are 
found all the conditions which make for successful manu- 
facture—the proper transportation facilities, the ease with 
which the raw materials and the needed fuel may be 
secured, the supply of good labor, the pure water, the 
low cost of power, and favorable local conditions. 

Not only for textile plants but for all other industries 
the best advantages will be found in this territory. 

If you have a plant to locate let us take up with you 
the question of the proper location. Your plans will be 
held confidential. Our knowledge of conditions at various 
points and our experience in locating other mills and the 
time of our agents in making special investigations are at 
your service, if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


COMMISSIONER 
Room 131 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Washington, D. C. 








‘ee 


i: of 
The MARQUETTE 
18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 
A Refined Hotel for Your 
Mother, Wife and Sister 
Rates: 
Room with Private Bath 


One Person 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
Two Persons: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Rooms without bath, $land $1.50 


Wits TU 


TOSUUGUOEESONEORUEDROGAALNLSUAUELOAGEAANOL UNLOUNLL NHAEURAAEONALALOOEUURINU NONE INE 
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Positions Open. 





WANTED—Experienced spinners for Cot- 
ton Ring Spinning. Good wages. Steady 
employment. Apply or write, Towar Cotton 
Mills, Inec., Niles, Mich. 





WANTED—A first-class Carding Overseer 
who is competent to handle waste work on 
woolen system cards. This is a good room 
and a good job, located in a good section 
of a Southern State. Position must be filled 
immediately, therefore a prompt reply is 
necessary. Address Box 369, care COTTON. 





Positions Wanted. 








POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent 
by young man 29 years old and married. Has 
had 7 years experience in practical mill work 
as overseer of carding a large part of the 
time. Has also had charge of a combing de- 
partment. Is familiar with the manufacture 
of combed yarns, both fine and coarse, and all 
American makes of machinery, as well as some 
foreign. Is now employed, but desires to 
change to secure improved postion. Is a tex- 
tile graduate of a Southern textile school, 
and is familiar with designing and fancy 
weaving. Address Box 367. care COTTON 





POSITION WANTED—As overseer of 
Spinning or Twist’'ng, by a man with 13 
years’ experience in cotton mills, 9 years as 
overseer of spinning. Is 37 years old and 
married Experience has been all on heavy 
yarns for the manufacture of heavy ducks. 
Familiar with Saco-Lowell and Howard & 
Bullough mach‘nery. Is at present employed, 
but would be interested in a better position 
and could accept it on 10 days notice. Does 
not care to go outside of Georgia. Address 
Box 368, care COTTON. 





POSITION WANTED as superintendent or 
manager. A man with wide experience, over 
20 years in many large Northern mills, desires 
position, preferably in the South. Experienced 
on all kinds of plain and fancy goods, cotton, 
silk, linen, and some wool. Have acted as 
purchasing agent for a number of concerns 
and have taken charge of the erection and 
organization of mills for both fine and coarse 
yarns, combed and carded. Capable of doing 
designing where necessary. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery and power plants. Very 
best of references exchanged. Address Box 
312, care COTTON. 


POSITION WANTED by Georgia mill man 
as superintendent. Have had 17 years ex- 
perience on white and colored goods and all 
kinds of textile machinery. ow employed 
but desire to change to position where there 
is chance for promotion. References from 
several well known mill men. Age 35 and 
married. Address Box 93, care COTTON. 





POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Spin- 
ning or Twisting, in some Georgia mill. Have 
had 13 years experience on all heavy duck, 
and with Saco-Lowell, H. & B. and other ma- 
chinery. 
years of age. 


Good references. Marr'ed and 37 
Address Box 97, care COTTON. 


| 
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Classified Opportunities. 














RATES: 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


**Positions Wanted’’ 3 cents per 


word per insertion. Minimum 
charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 
vance 


**Positions Open’’ and other un- 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 
per word per insertion. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When repliesare to be received 
in our care, allow four words for 
box address.) 


DISPLAYED. 


‘For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2,00 per inch 
per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 








For Sale. 


fai 


BARGAIN IN FINE TOOLS 


The following tools are from s 
private set and have seen little, and 
in some instances, no usage. The 
prices shown are the regular list price 
which will be discounted 33 per cent 
on s:ngle tools or a special price made 
on the whole outfit. Tools will be 
shipped by express C. O. D. with priv- 
ilege of examination: 


1 Starrett inside micrometer caliper, 
set A, No. 124, measuring from 2” 
to 8”, $5.25. 

1 Starrett inside m'crometer caliper, 

set C. No. 124, measuring from 8” 

to 32”, $8.00. 

height gauge attachment, $!.75 

Starrett micrometer depth gauge, 

$6.00. _ 

1—4” Starrett micrometer 
square No. 28, $11.75. 

1 Brown & Sharpe Venier dept gauge, 
No. 600, $12.00. 

1—8” Brown & Sharpe venier height 
gauge No. 585, $31.75. 

1—8” Brown & Sharpe vernier caliper 
No. 570, $25.75. 

1 Brown & Sharpe inside micrometer 
caliper No. 250—.200” to 1”, $6.15. 

1 Brown & Sharpe inside micrometer 
caliper No. 254, 1” to 2”, $7.15. 

1 lathe indicator with attachments, 


_ 


caliper 


giving readings in 1/1000 and 
1/2000 of an inch, $15.00. 

1 High speed revolution counter, 
$4.00. 


All these tools are in cases except the 
height gauge attachment. 


Apply to Box 17, care SOUTHERN 
ENGINEER. 





WANTED 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


We are in the market for 50 or 75 Acme 
Kn'tting Machines, 176 needle, 3% inch cylin- 
der. also a number of Brinton ribbers. Ad- 
dress Box No. 370, care COTTON, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


————— ne 
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FOR SALE 


24 Lowell Looms with 40-inch reed 
space. 

8 Lowell Looms with 33 inch reed 
space. 

8 Lewell Looms with 465 inch reed 
space. 


Every one of these 40 looms are in first- 
class condition having been in actual 
operation dong good work on three 
harness drills. For further informa- 
tion and prices, write to F. W. Gurry, 
Supt., Graniteville Mfg. Co., Granite- 
ville, S. C. . 





Used Machines For Sale 


F. O. B. Atlanta 


One 20” x 12’ Lathe. 

One 32” x 12’ Lathe. 

Two 16” x 10’ Lathe. 

One 16” x 8’ Lathe. 

One 24” Aurora Drill Press with 
tapping attachment. 

One new 1%” Single Head Landis 
Bolt Cutter. 

New Marvel Power Hack Saws in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


We can equip you in either new er 
used machinery. Write us. 


Seeger-Walraven Company 
Machinery and Mill Supplies. 
38 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 








New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 


Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 

AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, - 


Pennsylvania | 
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| General Passenger Agent, 


“YOUR BUSINESS” 


The Wide Awake Manufacturer is Today Building Up an Export 








Trade. In Order To Do It Successfully He Should Quote CIF 


He should also be very careful in his selection of a forwarder. He should select 
one who is honest, reliable, having financial stability and experience and equipped 
for the proper handling of export business. 


INSURANCE 


This is a Feature of Your Business Which at This Time Should 
Demand Your Most Careful Attention. 


In view of the submarine activity you should be very careful to see that you - 
are properly and fully protected by both Marine and War Insurance. The rates 
are changing rapidly and you should, therefore, be certain that you have the most 
advantageous rate commensurate with complete protection. 

In order to make <ertain that you are properly covered at the best rate, you 
should consult us, regardless of whether we are handling the exportation of your 


goods or not. 


DREXEL BUILDING, 
24 State Street, New York City. 





Georgia Railroad 


EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE 


Passenger and Freight Route 


Ample Train Service and good connec- 


tions. 


Elegant road bed and superb equipment. 


Special Fares for special occasions very 


often in effect. 


and schedules. 


Ask the Georgia Railroad Agent for rates 


J. P. BILLUPS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN H. FAUNCE 


Freight Contractor and Forwarder 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









TO THE 


Manufacturer and Distributor 


Abundant supplies of coal, coke, iron, timber 
and other raw materials lie in the regions of Geor- 
gia and Alabama which are traversed by the 









Central of Georgia Railway 





Cheap electric power, numerous undeveloped 
waterpowers, good home markets and excellent 
shipping facilities. Therefore, manufacturing con- 
ditions are ideal. 

Many of the cities on the Central of Georgia 
Railway occupy advantageous positions for distri- 
| buting warehouses and a number of the larger 
northern and eastern manufacturers supply their 
southeastern trade from branch houses in these 
cities. 


Full and detailed information upon application 


J, M. Mallory, Industrial Agent 


Savannah, Ga. 
















—* ie apr arr 
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Commission Merchants, Shi orig Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and | 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- | 
wear and other Trades. | 





Weimar Bios. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘4emakeaSpecialtyof Binding \ and Narrow fabrits<> 

















“WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 





— D. . Salkeld & E Bro. 


” conmexseton MERCHANTS 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St. NEW YORK 
DEPT. FRED'K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 






PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO. 







HAVE THAT SAFE FEELING 


When buying products advertised in COTTON, 
you can always have that safe feeling that each 
advertiser is reliable and lives up to the claims 
made in his advertisement. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS=— 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 

























ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER 


NEW ORLEANS 


Boston New York 





SELLING AGENTS FOR 






Nashau Manufacturing Jacksen Company 
‘ Cempany Parkhill Manufacturing 
Indian Head Mills Company 






i Alabama Wauregan Company 
ata Samuel A. Crezier & Son Lowe Manafacturing Co. 
eel Lancaster Mills Quinebaug Company 


B. B. & R. Kaight (Export only) 


| HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT } 
| J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS | 









MEMBERS OF 
| New Orleans Cotton Exchange 







New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


| 115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK K | 



































|| Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association | 
















| Private Wires to Principal P oints | 
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Mercerized Yarns 


Prepared Specially for the 


Hosiery Trade 





Peech Sons & Phillips Co., 


Camden, N. J. 










A Southern 


Peeler Yarn 
of More than 
Usual Merit 


OROWEBB Peelers are produced 
under conditions which make for 
perfect yarn. Southern Spun—you get 
the advantage in price. ‘‘Morowebb’ — 


Adrian Mfg. Company 
Mount Holly, N. C. 












Spinners of 
High Grade Combed Yarns 
50s to 80s 











the name which guarantees uniformity, 









strength and loftiness. 






BRAND NEW MILL WITH 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 









We would like the opportunity to 






quote and submit samples for your re- 
quirements. 


Morowebb Peelers, 50s to 70s 


Single, 2 and 3 ply. Warps, Skeins, Cones, 
Tubes. Wet or Dry Twist. 

















When You Want the Best Yarns 
Communicate With Us. 
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Tolar, Hart  & He Holt Mills | 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 





| ° TOLAR & HART 


| New York and Philadelphia 
| ae Agents 


ae ales. aa Prest. J. L. ERWIN, Secy. & Treas. 
Burli . c. Philadelphia, Pa. 


West Durham, N. 


Erwin Yarn Alaencey, ray 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS 


Philadelphia Office, 229 Chestnut Sreet. 


Providence Office, 519 Noward Bidg., and Boston Office, 170 Summer Street. 
Alpine Cotton Mills No. 1. Alpine Cotton Mills No. 2. Locke Cotton Mills Co. 
Buffalo Cotton Mille. Gem Cotton Mills. Sevier Cotton Mills Co. 
Oxtord Cotton Mille. 


I'TheAmerican Audit Co. 
Three Real Salesmen FW. ete P. Pe ce re Taerneatia hen 


A. F. LAFPRENTZ, Secy. 
= . : ine ae , 2e@ Wi he 100 Broadway (Home Office) 
with years of selling acquaintance with t NEW YORK— oo, gt and Sth Ave, Woeldert-Asteris. 
> “ ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
N. E. and N. Y. and Penn. cotton goods manu- CHIOAGO—Marquette Building. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Strattord 
1 


. ‘ 0.—Colorado Building. 
one or more cotton yarn mills, to sell their NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 
SAN FRANCISCO—Mills Building. 
product in all or part of the above territory. Lompon VA—“American National Bank Building. 
py A ne age ne ell Bank Building. 


Address 8. C. A., Room 412, 185 Devonshire SORANTON—Title Building 
ddre C. A., Room > Devonshire : A Seay 


St., Boston, Mass. c B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-Presiden 


facturers want the exclusive sale agency for 
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This Label 


Your Protection 


Is 


It means that every piece of yarn it is attached to 
must pass an inspection which could not be more rigid. 
It means that you are buying a yarn which is absolute- 
We are so proud of our product 
that we place this trade-mark on every package or bale 


ly uniform throughout. 


of 


“GRAY DAWN” 
SUPREME QUALITY YARN 


It is made from the strongest and most uniform staple, 
carefully selected from the best combed peeler cotton 
that money can buy—and it is spun under the super- 
vision of the most skilled help and on the most modern 
machinery. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, ° ° North Carolina 
131 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
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For the Best 





Two factors determine the quality of a fine combed 
reversed yarn—the raw material used, and the way it 
is spun. Quality knitters quickly discriminate between 
true quality and its imitation—that’s why they ARE 
Quality Knitters and that’s why they demand 


“PARKDALE” 
FINE C.P. REVERSED YARN 


which is made from the finest combed Peeler Cotton, 
and the methods of production used in its manufacture 
cannot be improved upon. It 1s the highest standard 
in quality, value and service. 

Made in all counts and varieties for any purpose. 


Write for samples and prices. 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


Gastonia, - ° North Carolina 
131 E. 23rd St., New York City. 
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William L. Barrell Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


“LAWRENCE” WIDE, ARMY, SAIL DUCKS. , 

“LOCKWELL”’ DOUBLE FILLING DUCK. 

“TAMARAK”’ SINGLE FILLING DUCK. 

‘“TANTEXTOL” “TENTAWNOL” “OLIVET’’ WATERPROOF 
DUCK. ; 

“TEXTOL’’ AWNING STRIPES. 

“‘CON-SER-VIT’’ CAR ROOFING. 

‘“‘CON-SER-TEX”’ PORCH ROOFING. 


‘“‘EFFESBEE’’ KHAKI AND OLIVE DRAB DUCKS, TWILLS AND 
DRILLS. 





J. H. LANE & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 


Cotton Fabrics and Yarns 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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CLIFT & GOODRICH 


| 




















KNIT UNDERWEAR 


AND 


SWEATER COATS 


| FOR THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY 

















80 and 82 LEONARD STREET 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
400 Grand Pacific Hotel 1020 Chestnut Street 78 Chauncy Street 


LONDON, E. C. 
63 Bassinghall St. 





Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


34 Thomas Street, New York. 


AFC Gingham Staple Ginghams Utility Gingham 
Seersuckers Romper Cloth 32-inch Chambrays 


Invisible Suiting 


1921 Cloth, Daisy Cloth Smyrna Cloth Teazle Downs, Clover Cloth 
Fleecedown 36-inch Napped Fabrics Tunis Cloth 


Denims Tickings Bleached Goods Grey Goods 


Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 
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LAWRENCE & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
London | 
SELLING AGENTS FOR 
PACIFIC MILLS MERRIMACK MFG. CO. 
BOSTON MFG. CO. 1901 WHITTENTON MFG. CO. 
IPSWICH MILLS IPSWICH MILLS (Middlesex Dept.) 








General Offices: 58 and 60 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
| BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 





| Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Twills, Print Cloths, Special 
| Weaves, wide and narrow; also Ginghams, Chambrays, 
Cheviots 36" and 27", Outings, Plaids, Seamless Bags for con- 
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Established 1866 


THE PUTNAM-HOOKER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE, CINCINNATI 
New York St. Louis Chicago 


Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


Ducks Coverts 

Drills Hickory Stripes 
Sheetings Colored Ducks 
Jeans Seamless Bags 
Osnaburgs Cordage 
Denims Cotton Batting 


| Wellington, Sears & Co. 


93 Franklin St., | BOSTON 66 Worth St., NEW YORK 


se igiitabtuews =; Commission Merchants ~ ;,,7%°°,., 


COTTON DUCK 


All Widths, Weights and Numbers 


Oceanic Wide Cotton Duck Superior Army Ounce Duck 
26 inches to 120 inches wide. 28 1-2 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 
0 : d 5 . 5 , D k 15 ounce. 
ceanic and Superior Sail Duc so 
23 and 24 inches Wide. Monarch Double Filling Duck 
29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 
Shawmut Hose and Belting Duck ounee. 
Dixie Shoe Ducks _ Magnolia and Cypress Single Filling Duck 
37 inches wide, 7, 7 1-2, 8, 9, and 29, 36 and 40 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 
10.38 ounce. ounce. 


Aquapelle and Storm King Waterproof Duck 
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J, SPENCER T 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON, ENG. MANCHESTER, ENG. HAMILTON, ONT. 


ARMY, SAIL AND WIDE 
DUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Cotton and Union Crashes, Osnaburgs 
Grain Bags, Rope, Twine. 


COTTON YARNS 


Sales Agents of International Cotton Mills, Imperial Cotton Company, 

















Cosmos Cotton Company 





Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 






Manufacturers of TAPES, BINDINGS 
AND NARROW FABRICS 





JUNE 


| 


, 1917. COTTON 











James L. Wilson & Co. 


DRY GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Cotton Piece Goods 
FOR 
Jobbers Cutters-Up Exporters 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. WE GET RESULTS 


ST eee 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS FOR THE 





Piedmont Mfg. Co. Woodside Cotton Mills 
Loray Mills Orr Cotton Mills 
Anderson Cotton Mills Easley Cotton Mills 
Greenwood Cotton Mills Woodruff Cotton Mills 
a Franklin Mills 


Pickens Mills Glenwood Cotton Mills 
Poinsett Mills 





Brogon Mills 


VICTOR-MONAGHAN MILLS 
Apalache Mills 
Victor Manfg. Co. 
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Adopted As The 
Process By The N 
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Liquid Chlorine has climbed the ladder of sue- 
cess, and attained to be the standard bleaching 
process. 

No mediocre bleaching process could win and 
hold the respect and patronage of hundreds of the 
country’s best bleachers. From the very first we 
realized that they wanted a process that was a 
step far in advance of the crude methods of 
chloride of lime. 

And they found that Liquid Chlorine was just 
what they were looking for—found that it was the 
only 100% bleaching agent on the market. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co., 
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Standard Bleaching 


Comparative tests under actual mill conditions 
proved to them that Liquid Chlorine was all they 
desired where a bleaching process of high quality 
with reference to clearness of color, freedom of 
deleterious substances, convenience and simplicity 
of operation, scientific and efficient in the extremes 
with accuracy and control in the method of bleach- 


ing. 


Our representatives will gladly demonstrate 
Liquid Chlorine in your mill without obligation 


upon request. 


We have an interesting little booklet which will 
be mailed upon receipt of your name and address. 


Ask for it. 


18 E. 41st St., New York City 


Wes 


ton’s Best Bleachers } 
TTT} 4- 
| 
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It is possible to sell a product that doesn’t exist, but no business can exist without selling 
the product it makes. 


It is not worth while to make a poor product because it will not continue to sell. 
The most important part of any business is its selling organization. 


The device that makes the selling organization the most effective is the most useful tool 
in the world. : 


This tool is advertising. 


Like every other tool it can do nothing by itself. It must be directed by intelligence. 
Just as there are many tools with a common purpose but which vary in effectiveness and 
economy of operation, so there are many tools of advertising. 


Measured by its accomplishment—the volume of business it produces and the cost per 
order—The Digest occupies a unique position. 


Its 700,000 subscribers make up the most intelligent, most progressive public in America. 


The Digest’s subscribers include more executives, more engineers, more bankers who loan 
money for industrial expansion, and more business men who have arrived, than any other 
publication. 

» 

The editorial content of The Digest interests the kind of men who know that they will find 

therein information that is invaluable to them in making their business plans. 


IMMEDIATE National Publicity 


Thelitera ry Digest 
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KHAKI No. 2 (For Cotton) 


Government Standard 





DIRECT BLUE N DIRECT YELLOW 
EGYPTIAN TINTS (for Underwear) 
CONGO RED BENZO BROWN B 


ETHIOPIAN SULPHUR BLACK 


LOGWOOD and HEMATINE 


Extracts and Crystals 


CHEMICALS, TEXTILE OILS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 








Write for Samples and Quotations 


MARDEN, ORTH & HASTINGS CO., Inc. 


(Established 1837) 
Manufacturers, Exporters, Importers 


NEW YORK, 61 Broadway 225 Purchase Street, BOSTON 
CHICAGO, 130 N. Fifth Avenue 316 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND, Rockefeller Bldg. Hoge Building, SEATTLE 














COTTON 


QUERCITRON 


FOR 


KHAKI 


The best as well as the cheapest | 


yellows can and should be 
made from 


YOUNG'S 
QUERCITRON EXTRACT 


J. 8. YOUNG & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


HANOVER, PA. 


Sole Selling Agents for 
The J. S. Young Company, Baltimore, Md. -  Logwood and Sumac 
J, S. Young & Gompany, Hanover, Pa.  - Quercitron and Sumac 
J, S. Young & Company, Shrewsbury, Pa. -  Flavine and Quercitron 
H. E. Young & Gompany, Inc., Charlottesville, Va, 


PRICES, DELIVERIES, ETC. CHEERFULLY FURNISHED ON REQUEST 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


DYESTUFFS 
INTERMEDIATES 
BLEACHING POWDER 35-377 


SODA ASH 
SODA NITRITE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


Fine Chemicals—Heavy Chemicals 
Coal Tar Products ~ 





- Paint and Varnish Materials 
Rubber Materials 


Creosotes 


We supply manufacturers with raw materials, and also sell their entire finished products) 


Manufacturers 
EXPORTERS and IMPORTERS 
EW YORK OFFICE LONDON OFFICE CLEVELAND OFFICE 
2 RECTOR STREET F. I. HIBBERT GUARDIAN BUILDING 


17 COLONIAL HOUSE, TOOLEY ST. 
LONDON, S. E. 


SUUUUUTUUOUUOUTTONOMSOONEUTOUUUTEROSGOOOEOUUAUUAHOOGEOOOOOOTTUUHOAGES EARS EROOOODOOOOESOOOOGOEN OOOOEOADDUOOOOEUUAUOOOGOREGOOUOUUOUUOORHORROOERYRETOOOOGOOOOSOQUUUUUUUUGGOOOOAUNOOCUOUGOOSAEREUOOGOGOGNONDANG 
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National Aniline & Chemical Co, 


100 William St., New York 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Aniline Colors and Coal Tar Products 


IMPORTERS OF 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals, Gums, Ete. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
ae * PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO 
HARTFORD MILWAUKEE 
CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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SULPHUR BLACK 


POWDERED 
ALSO 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


AND OTHER 


Chemicals 
FOR 


Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and for Sale by 


The Grasselli Chemical Company 


New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Mass., Chicago, Ills., Birmingham, Ala., New Orleans, 
La., Cleveland, O., Cincinnati, O. 





Medal Received at the 
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OUR WORKS AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Largest factory of sizing, finishing and weighting materials of America 


Weightening Materials Sizing and Finishing Materials 

Lancashire Acme Size Fillerine Weightening Softener Soluble Gums 6 Compounds Softeners 
Gum G, Vietor Compound Bradford Grease 
‘ Gum Export Sizeolium Soluble Tallow 
Specials Kleister Gloria Warp Size Softening Oils 
Scotch Gum Manchester Size Rectified Tallow 
SPECIAL SOFTENER, 1809 B. Domestic Softener Polishing Gum Pearl Sizing Sphinx Softener 
SPHINX WARP SIZE Yorkshire Gum Scotch Size Soluble Oil 


Arabol Hosiery Finish B. G. 


Tell us what you make. We will tell you what to use. 
We manufacture for all counts and constructions in Weaving and Finishing. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
SOUTHERN SALES AGENT, CAMERON MacREA, CHARLOTTE, N. C. Rew U.S Par, Orr 
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Avery Chengiil Company 
Business Established 1867 | 


MANUFACTURERS OF ; ! 


Lactic Acid Zinc Sulphate | 
Lactamine Ammonia, Aqua | 
Antimony Lactate Bisulphite of Soda 

Chrome Alum Crystals Sulphuric Acid 

Chrome Alum Liquor Acetate of Alumina 


Antimony Sulphuret 


For Khaki Dyeing, 


Iron Liquor Chrome Acetate Chrome Alum 











Largest Manufacturers of Lactic Acid in the World. 
Works Office 
LOWELL, MASS. 88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Make Your Bleach 
Out of Salt Water 


E manufacture a num- 
ber of different types 
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of cells for this purpose. All 






you require besides this is 






direct current of electricity 






and salt water. 
White for additional in- 
formation. 








Electro Chemical 
Company, 


Formerly 
National Laundry Machinery Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Main Distributing Plant 


Cassella Color Company 
182-184 Front Street, New York 
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Founded 1778 


W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


importers and Exporters 
OF 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 


iborita of Lime { Hosiery Manufacturers 

austic Soda 

Canstie Potech Underwear satin 2g! 

Soda Ash 

rane Woolen and Worsted 

Bi-chromate Potash 

Bi-chromate Soda Woo! Pullers 

Sulphide Soda (Chipped) | FOR 4 Wool Combers 

Chlorate Potash Dyers-and Bleachers 

Chlorate Soda and 

Glauber Salts 

Sal Ammoniac, 99 per Wool aad ee 
cent— White 

Olive Oil, Castor Oil, also 
Turkey Red Oil J (Soap Makers’ Material 


anufacturers 


Sole Distributors of Progressive Textile Soda 
and Progressive Concentrated Soda 
for the Textile Trade 
BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK CHICAGO 









(darren Soaps 








Our Standard Soaps 
Get the Best Possible Results 
We Guarantee Them. 





War Conditions 
Have Not Changed Our 


Formulae 


Che Warren Soap Mfa. Co. 


77 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





(darren Soaps 
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Starch 


Taz Cotton Textile Manufacturers require a variety of 
starches to produce specifically desired results. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of the needs of the textile industry, 
OUR UNEXCELLED FACILITIES for producing a 


wide range of products, 


OUR ORGANIZATION FOR SERVICE in assisting in 
solving the sizing and finishing problems of the Cotton 
Manufacturer 


Fit us to meet these varied requirements. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York. 
Southern Office, Greenville, S. C. 











VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


| 
It boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other | 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the gaods that you can get from | 
no other starch. 
A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the | 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 
| 


Southern Agent: MR. JAS. H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at 
your convenience. 
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The ‘‘Proctor’’ Loop Dryer for knit good s in the string, toweling, etce., 
ani turns them out perfectly dried and folded. 













A Psolutely uniform dry- 
ing of all the strands 
is one advantage of the 
“Proctor Loop Dryer. Its 
patented overhead fans 
allow the material to hang 
free and loose, and dont 
blow it to one side. 
"Uae ocd 
iioweed Bole. THE PHILADELPHIA 
hicago, I. TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Philadelphia | 


| | 
| 


IMTTTTTT TITTLE | 










ar N.C. 
H. G. Mayer—Realty Bldg. 
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Automatic Tentering Machine 


W: make all kinds of machines for bleaching, 


washing, tentering and finishing all classes of 
fabrics. 





They are designed to suit your requirements. 


Our experience in this work covers all but a hundred years. 


The Butterworth Line includes: 


Bleaching Machines Soaping Machines 
Drying Machines Tentering Machines 
Singeing Machines Mangles (all kinds) 
Mercerizing Ranges Calenders (all kinds) 
Hydraulic Presses Color Kettles 
Dyeing Machines 








H.W.BUTTERWO 


Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building. PHILADELP 
ee 
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The Foxwell Pneumatic Guider 


M any plants find the ““Foxwell” Pneumatic Guider 


a most effective operating economy. 











It does a man’s work in feeding many varieties of 





finishing machinery; saving its cost not only in labor 





and floor space, but in increased and improved output. 


Write for catalog or ar- 
range for demonstration 








RTH & SONS CO. 


HIA, PA. Established 1820 
TT 
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American Dyewood Company 






CUTCH, FUSTIC 


and Quercitron Bark Extracts - 


FOR 


FAST KHAKI SHADES 


Sulphur Olive 






Sulphur Browns 






Sulphur Bronze Sulphur Yellow 





Dyewood Extracts of 
Our Well Known Standard Grades 






Imported and Domestic Aniline Colors. 


NATURAL INDIGO 







New York Boston Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Works: Chester, Penn. 
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AANA AAA NAAN SSS EES 
'MADE IN U. S. A. —— 
i HOLLAND ANILINE CO. : | : : . 

: a _ | Caustic Potash Olive Oil Foots 
2 —— SOIREE, . Moone ww 2 Aniline Oil Palm Oil 
i Sonctzsttcusiez: FO | Carbonateof Soya Bean Oil 
z= ~s Z Potash Castor Oil 
= METHYL VIOLET B eo ; , 
— r= — | Bichromates Cotton Seed Oil 
: ~ METHYLENE BLUE BS > : | Chlorates Red Oil 

ae BISMARK BROWN Y and R = | — Etc., Etc., Etc. 
OS] MFR RR | |B. BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
| 2 | SULPHOBISTRE EX. CONC. | =~ 906 Bitidwas 

2 = NEW YORK, N. Y. 

= a ft Philadelphia Branch: 

: CO N C 2 N TR ATIO | z DREXEL BUILDING Telephone, Lombard 2186 
5 2 340 SANSOME ST., Shetaey os Dough. 3332 
Sp 0M 








FOR HOSIERY DYEING 
ZETA BLACK 


Fast and non-bronzing 


Manufactured by E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 
Chrome, N. J. Charleston, W. Va. 








KHAKI BFY and BFB 


(Standing U. S. Government Tests) 


SULPHUR BROWN SULPHUR GREEN 
SULPHUR CUTCH 


Manufactured by BULLS FERRY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Hudson Heights, N. J. 


Sole Selling Agents A. KLIPSTEIN & COMP ANY 


and Distributors 


644-652 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


' Sguthern Office: Charlotte, N. C., Paul F. Haddock, Mgr. 


| Soda Ash Olive Oil 
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Dat @ KALI HYDROXY OIL 


@ Made From American Oils 
On an American Process 


Guaranteed to Contain No Castor Oil 


Dissolves Clear in Water 
Makes No Emulsion 


For kiering or wetting out before mercerizing. Permits lye to penetrate and produce | 
even mercerization. For soaking silk before winding. Boiling off and finishing. Ali- | 
zarine Assistant (Turkey Red Oil). Softening Artificial Silk, Ramey, Linen, Hosiery, 


Yarns and Silk. Information on request. 


| 
| 
| 
Manufactured by | 


Kali Manufacturing Company 


1406-10 N. Front St., Philadelphia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Kali Neutralizer te prevent tender bleached goods 
Kali Sulphantine to prevent tender sulphur colors 








Indigo Extract 
Natural Indigo 


For Cotton and Wool Dyeing. 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Write for samples and prices 


James C. Gismond & Co., Inc. 
97 Water St., New York. 






BOSSON & LAN 





Manufacturers and Importers 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products | 







Turkey Red Oil Soluble Grease 


Alizarine Assistant Soluble Wax 






Castor Soap Oil Soluble Rosin 







Bleaching Oil Olo Soffene | 


Aniline Dyes 
Dyewood Extracts 


AND ALL 


Textile Chemicals 


Baltic Chemical Co. 


wee 183 Duane St. 
ees on New York 





] Monoline Oil Snoflake Softener | 





Victroline T. R. Soap 





Soluble Oil Oleine 





Flaxhorn—The Delicate Finish. 
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Walter F. Sykes & Go., importers 
ANILINE AN DYEWOOD 85 Walter St., New ite 


COLORS D | DD. Be: On BS 113 Broad St., Boston 132¢ he astnut St. 2 Fhlladelphte 


Paterson, N. 





eee ieee es TE 
| THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


| DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
SULPHUR BLACK 
SULPHUR OLIVE DRABS 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
OFFICES: 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Providence; San Francisco 


PENNA. COLOR MFG. CO. 
DYESTUFFS 


Offer for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Low Prices 


CHROME BLACK 5% CHROME GREEN B—3” 
CHROME BLUE M—2% CHROME GREEN D—3% 
CHROME BLUE B—2” DIRECT GREEN 


DIRECT BLUE CONC. 


OUR OWN MAKE. Send for Prices and Samples. 


(Bell) Lombard 4915 Office—248 Chestnut St. 
(Keystone) Main 1789 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 








- 


Adelphia Dye & Chemical Co. 


Monafacturers and Dealers 


— SUPPLIES | 


| Caustic Soda, 


Soda Ash, 113 North Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Caustic P: otash, Carbonate of P otash, We are now manufacturing and can deliver in any 
Chlorates, Bichromat es, ] y quantity for immediate delivery or contract 
| Chloride of Lime, Cocoanut Oil, Direct Blue 
| Soya Bean Oil, Palm Oil, Acid Scarlet 
| Acid Orange 


i 176 Front yaoen ie 













Olive Oil Foots. 


Frederick H. Cone 





NEW YORK | 


Direct Green 


Quality and Price equal to any domestic color now offered 
Send us your inquiries and be convinced. 
Product samples and Dyeings upon request. 








JACQUES WOLF é & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. _—" 
New York Office, 100 W! 


Only Reliable Products Can 
Be Continuously Advertised 


WATE 


illiam Str 
Western Representative, United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., osi8 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Tl. 








GUMMED TAPE AND MOISTENING MACHINES 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
SLASHER MACHINES 


WRITE US FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 
ACME GUMMED PRODUCTS CO., 10-14 Tift Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


SOFTENING 
FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INOUSTRIAL USES 


WMA SB. SCA  s SONS CoO.. 


Pty TSBtiRGH. PA 
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Agitating Table Dryer 
The Fireproof Dryer for Dyed and Bleached Cotton. 
A guarantee of absolute satisfaction goes with every dryer 
we make. If you want a machine that will not only dry 









your material right, but will stand up under hard, con- 
tinuous use, let your next dryer be a ‘‘Hunter.’’ Wire 
aprons are eliminated. It is a smooth, self cleaning 






perforated sheet steel drying table especially adapted for 
drying dyed and bleached cotton. 

Write today for catalog. 
James Hunter Machine Ce., North Adams, Mass. 


DELAHUNTY DYEING MACHINE COMPANY — 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Manufacturers of Textile and Mining Machinery 


Revolving Cylinder Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
1 Revolving Cylinder Hosiery Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
. Hosiery, Oxidizing, and Tom Tom Machines. 
| Circulating Type Raw Stock Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 
; 























Circulating Type Beam Dyeing Machines for Dyeing 
Cotton Warp on Beams, 1 to 12 Beams in One Operation 


Special Machines for Aniline, Sulphur, Indigo, and Other Vat Colors 
OFFICE AND WORKS, PITTSTON, PA., U. S. A. 
SLE 














TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
RECTOR 8840, 6662 MADEROBRO 

- | 
(| Madero Bros. 
b | . | Incorporated 
au Chemical Dept. 

’ 

| | 115 Broadway, Dew York 
‘| 
A | 
a QUEBRACHO EXTRACT FUSTIC EXTRACT 
a LOGWOOD EXTRACT HEMATINE CRYSTALS 
id SOLID LOGWOOD ANILINE DYES 

SODA ASH NITRIC ACID BICHROMATE OF SODA 


| CAUSTIC SODA MURIATIC ACID BICHROMATE OF POTASH 
BLUE VITRIOL - AMMONIA CITRIC ACID 
| } CHLORIDE OF LIME CHLORATE OF POTASH TARTARIC ACID 
| SULPHURIC ACID MURIATE OF POTASH TANNIC ACID 
| ALL OTHER CHEMICALS 
N 
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COCKER 


WARP DYEING MACHINE 





Avoid steam and water-stained seconds with an 


American Automatic Under- 
wear Press 








An automatic steaming 
HE above cut illustrates our Single Compartment Warp . 
Dveing Machine with all iron box. Inside d mensions of 2 > Pe ° e 
this box 6 feet long, 40 inches wide, and 34 inches deep, feature of this press—will give the 
with overhead carrying the rollers of all iron construction, . 
self contained with the machne, and creel of pipe construc- > i 
tion for carrying warps. garments the exact degree of loftiness 
These machines are also furnished with iron frame, cypress 
lined boxes, having any specified number of compartments, and " ee 
equipped with pre: dn ean or folder delivery. that you desire. 


Your “-nquiries for Warp Dyeing Machine are solicited. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. And the design of the device makes 
Builders of Warpers, Reamers and Warp Dyeing cw 3 A 
Machinery it impossible for the press to produce 


GASTONIA, N. C. : 
seconds because of steam or water 





stains. 
Dye Sulphur, Vat Colors, Cutch or Fustic . 
in this The automatic timing device ap- 
Ray number of “HUSTLER” plies the pressure for any period from 





compartments 





Dyeing Machine 
Long or Short Chain, any 
number of warps. Piece Goods, : ra 
la for as low as 7 seconds. 
Bleach in continuous pro- 


cess, Boil-Out, or Bo!l-out 
and Dye. 


Cypress tanks of sze to 
suit. Rolls rubber covered, 


iron, or brass. e . ‘ a : 
roth Cotton and get same length of time with the same 
Bulletin 995A. 
SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


15 to 40 seconds, or with special gears, 


Every garment is pressed for the 


amount of pressure and the same 


amount of heat. Their condition, 





therefore, is entirely uniform. 


Save time, save money, and im- 


Buying from advertisers prove the condition of your product 


by installing this press. 


in COTTON 1S safe THE AMERICAN 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Specialty Department. 


Cincinnati 
H. G. Mayer, Southern Textile Agent 


Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 








Te an eA a 
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Keep Your Size Abso- 
lutely Uniform for In. 
definitely Long Periods: 


In designing this new Lombard Steam Jacketed Size- 
Kettle, we have eliminated the objectionable features here- 
tofore encountered with kettles of this character, and have 
incorporated new features not found in any other. 

Below are given a few of the many advantages of the 


‘*LOMBARD” 


STEAM JACKETED 


SIZE “STORAGE” KETTLES 


—the spiral conveyor and the knife paddle located at the 
bottom of the kettle keeps the size in constant circulation, 
and a uniform temperature and thickness is assured abso- 
lutely. 


—the knife paddle at the bottom prevents caking. 





| 
| NNR 














—the steam is never wasted, as after passing through the 
steam jacket it is returned to the heater to be used over 
again. All condensation is eliminated. 







Connect to a circulating system and the slashers are ready 
to start at bell time every morning. 






For economy in size, time and steam, 
use the Lombard Size Kettle. 


Write today for full information. 







ARGENT DRYERS mark progress in Dryer Development comparable to that 





made in other fields of mechanical endeavor. 





They are favored with a natural preference because they are designed on basic 
principles of air circulation, conveying, and general drying apparatus construction, 
which have had the approval of discriminating mill men and drying engineers for- 
many years. 


In the 


Sargent Dryer 


these principles have been 
combined and _s refined, 
making a complete ma- 
chine which is unexcelled. 














For drying cotton, lint- 
ers, wool, hair, flax and 
other classes of raw ma- 
terial. 


C. G. SARGENT SONS Corp., S*NTzviLle 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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ALLEN PATENT KIERS 


aoe ee 
RT Tide SLR ARNE ori OTHE, 
er A Ameren! COT 
WRAL ter fictes tio. 





F you desire to improve your present 









system, and secure more uniform re- 
, sults with a minimum of steam con- 
sumption, an Allen Patent Kier will 
meet every demand for more efficiency 
and economy. 





diss! abe previry i 





There’s an Allen Patent Kier for every purpose. 
The type shown above is the Allen Injector 
Kier, which has met with much success and 
popularity among the mills. The following ex- 
tract from a letter received from a large mill is 
typical of the many testimonials we have on file: 


‘*We note that in the new type kiers the liquor can be brough 
to a boiling point very much quicker than in the old type, 
thereby saving considerable time in the boil-of.’” 


The type shown at the right is our Allen Patent 
Hydraulic Boiler Kier, which is the last word 
in a hydraulic boiling kier for raw stock, and 
especially for absorbent cotton. 








Another type of Allen Kier is the Allen Worcester Kier, which has 
electric driven circulator and indirect heater. 

We also manufac- 
ture Logwood Ex- 
tracts for extracting 
the coloring matter 
from Logwood 
Chips. Ask for 
samples and prices 


today. 


Every type of Allen Patent Kier is mechanically correct in every de- 
tail. No live steam is admitted to the kier. Absolute uniform results 
are secured with a minimum consumption of steam. 


May we show you how an Allen Patent Kier will improve your present 
system? Ask today for full information. 


Worcester Steam Boiler Works 
Wm. Allen Sons Co., Prop. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 








= i ers 8 
an eta * 
a Poort > + 


Builders of 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Machinery 


Textile Fabrics wal Warps 
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Providence, R. I. | 


for 


Gas Singers. _ Kiers. 





Bleaching Machinery. 
Scutchers. Mangles. 
Open Washers or Soapers. 
Dyeing Machines. 
Drying Machines. 

Color Kettles. Tenters. 
Sprinklers. Calenders. 
Hydraulic Presses. 


Pumps. Folders. 





Warp Boiling Out Machines. 








S 
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Sulphur Black Dyeing Machines | 


= 





Capacities from 50 to 1250 Lbs. per Batch 


Circulating and Rotary Types 





SMITH, DRUM & CoO. 


‘‘Builders of the Best’? Labor Saving Devices 


Southern Agent Allegheny Ave. and 5th St. 
H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SHUM 
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AGENT FOR 


Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHUR BLACK 


(Powder of uniform strength—no paste) 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


DICKS. DAVID METHYL VIOLET 
sBROADFOOT SULPHUR BROWN 
mot PRUSSIAN BLUE 


LOGWOOD CHIPS 








DYEsTUFFS & CHEMICALS 302-304 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
pennant: Ste9e ste Manufacturers and Exclusive Agents 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 
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The E. Howard Clock Company 


Established 1842 


Boston, New York and Chicago 





Makers of 
CLOCK S foe 


Write for Factory Catalog. 





CI 
BOILERS 


Horizontal Watertube Boiler. STANDARD FOR FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
THIETY YEARS 291 Promenade Street, | PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. Machinery for dyeing yarns wound on 
parallel tubes. 
Mew Ox CHATTANOOGA, ks sen . el Installations in Riverside and Dan 
ae Cateage ee. see : River, Gibson Mfg. Co., Patterson 


Mills and others. 





“HURRICANE  DYEING.DRYING**oF INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. | _— 
“HURRICANE” 


Automatic Drying and Conditioning 
Machine for All Kinds of Yarn 


Yarns handled by this method retain ther color, 
strength and softness, and are thoroughly dried and uni- 
formly conditioned. The skeins are automatically carried 
through drying and conditioning atmospheres and delivered 
cool and containing the normal amount of moisture. These 


machines are now being used by many of the largest mills. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
——————L—————$— 
, 'THERE IS A “HURRICANE” DRYER FOR EVERY MATERIAL 


» THE “PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


672i GERMANTOWN AVE... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





